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H arry s. TRU^rA^’ was a quite ordinary man. He was also a quite 
extraordinary President. It was this seeming paradox in 
values, this dichotomy in the image of a living figure of histor\% that 
led me, in part at least, to write this book. 

No man is “made” for the Presidency. But all of the strong and 
uncommon Presidents hav'e come to the task with some conspicuous 
capacities, either innate or acquired, for excelling in the role. This is 
true of the strong Presidents who come most easily to mind — ^Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, the Lvo Roosevelts, Wilson, and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Truman entered the Presidency with no more promise of 
greatness than a Millard Fillmore or a Calvin Coolidge. His tenure, 
moreover, was the least tranquil, the most bedeviled by partisan 
strife, of any President since Andrew Johnson. Yet, when he left 
office sev'en and three-quarter years later he had put an indelible 
imprint of greatness on both the Presidency and the history of his 
time. 

How could so ordinary' a man adapt so well to the most exacting 
political ofilce in the world? That was what I wanted to find out. 

Another reason for writing this book was that nowhere, I felt, had 
the story of this significant and dramatic chapter in the American 
Presidency been told in the proportioned and coherent sort of way it 
deserved. Mr. Truman’s memoirs in two volumes, e.xhaustive and 
enlightening though they are, suffer from the common deficiency of 
most such works: a lack of objectivity. Other writers, by and large, 
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have focused on particular phases of the era ])ut ignored the back- 
ground into which the)' fit. 

As a newspapennan in Washington I had lived in fairly close 

professional pro.simity to the Truman administration from it.s begin- 

ing to its end. I knew most of its principal figures; I knew its friends 

and I knew its enemies. So when Peter Ritncr of the Macmillan 

Company raised the question of filling this literar)' vacmim and 

asked insistently, “Why not you?” I was persuaded in time to say. 

Well, why the hell not me?” And so the honk was hegun, and now. 

a little more than three years later, it is finished. 

This is not a definitive history of the Truman administration. 

Rather, it is the story of the Truman Presidency done in journalistic 

perspective. Nor is it an “approved" work; indeed, it has been done 

with minimal assistance from Mr. Truman. (.See "A Word About 

Presidential Libraries” in the Notes on Sources.) The focus of the 

b^k is on the significant highlights of Mr. Truman’s career in the 

House. Its aim is to show what kind of person he was as man 

and President, the nature of the problems he faced, his slvlc and 

s^tra tegy ,n coping with those problems, and finalK- the im'pact of 

wni T of Presidenev. The result. I hope. 

about that Peter Ritncr and 1 talked 

about early in 1962. 

-Id in the Notes 

assistance were Vt ^ e'’ whose encouragement and 

special measure of^^aWude'.'^''"'"''''' ^ ^ 

from 1946 to iqso^’wa^^tl"''^ White House Special Counsel 
relied upon VeSer v" T' the most heavily 

^eat patience and generosRv personal staff. With 

time and a virtually fre many hours of his 

bright away from the WhurHous^'^ '’ohiminous personal files he 

State throughout most c^f either Under Secretary or Secretary of 
architect of the foreign noV , yo^rs, was not only the chief 
principal adviser to PrpciR evolved in that period but a 

Moreover, he had a Truman on affairs of slate generally- 

which gave him, among attachment to Mr. Truman, 

"® fcmlly, , uniq,,., „„dcrsBml- 
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ing of the President’s personality and aspirations. He, too, was most 
generous to me with his time and Ihs files. 

Others to whom I am especially indebted are Averell Harriman, 
who serv’^ed in a variety of critical diplomatic and domestic posts 
under President Truman; Leon II. Keyserling, who was a member 
and later Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers; the late 
David D. Lloyd, who was a Special Assistant on the White House 
staff; Paul A. Porter, who served in a number of confidential roles 
both administrativ'e and political during the administration; and 
Stephen A. Mitchell, who was Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 1952. Among my fellow members of the Wash- 
ington press corps, Arthur Krock, James Reston, and Felix Belair 
Jr., of the New York Times, and Edward T. Folliard of the Washing- 
ton Post, drew freely on their well-stocked memories and their store 
of anecdotes to help me out. The library staff of the Times Washing- 
ton Bureau, with the very best of grace, performed many times for 
me as an unpaid research corps. 

This book was Peter Ritner’s idea, and I am grateful for his per- 
sistence with it, for his excellent editorial counsel, and for his 
humane (which is to say, atypical) attitude about deadlines. Such 
merits of sjmtax and grammar as it contains are due in large mea- 
sure to the wizardry of Mrs. Adele Garrett. Michael O’Keefe of the 
New York Times Sunday Department searched acres of photo files 
to produce the pictures used for illustrations. 

A wife who can coexist with a husband who spends three years 
writing a book should be rewarded with mink and diamonds. Tin's is 
the due of my wife Syble, who in addition gave me valuable critical 
judgments on the manuscript, did much of the typing, returned 
overdue books to the library, and kept my spirits up. 

Cabell Phillips 


Washington, D.C. 
September, 1965 



For each President, we must remember, is 
the President not only of all who live, 
but, in a ver)' real sense, of all who have 
yet to live. His responsibility is not 
only to those who elected him, but also to 
those who will elect his successors for 
decades to come. 

— ^John Fitzgerald Kennedy 



THE TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 



CHAPTER 1 



I OOD GOD,” we said, “Truman will be President!” 
vJT There were fifteen or twenty of us reporters crowded on hard 
wood benches under a stuffy canvas canopy at Fort Myers, across 
the Potomac River from Washington. It was late on tlie afternoon of 
Thursday, April 12, 1945. We had been invited over by the Army for 
the unveiling of a new weapon that had lately been introduced into 
the Pacific theater. It was, as I recall, some kind of recoilless rifle, 
and it had been cutting the Japanese to ribbons. A Major was ex- 
plaining its details to us. As he talked, another officer, grim-faced 
and ashen, strode into the tent and without preliminaries inter- 
rupted him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there's been an awful tragedy. President 
Roosevelt died at Warm Springs an hour ago.” 

We sat for a moment — perhaps only for an instant — stunned and 
paralyzed. Most of us knew that Roosevelt was ailing, had seen 
him at his fourth inaugural in January', standing gaunt, gray and 
hollow-eyed on the south portico of the ^^dlite House, supported b\' 
his son James, taking the oath of office. We had seen him again onlv 
ten days ago, in his wheelchair on the floor of the House of Repre 
sentatives delivering his report on the Yalta Conference. He had 
seemed even more wasted, more weary then. There was talk that he 
had cancer or a brain tumor or had suffered a heart attack. We Imew 
he was a sick man, but no one, even those few among us who h rl 
growm fed up with FDR, had quite contemplated the unspeakaW 
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. genius, intellect, or charm. Mis strength lay in his al)ility (o do tlie 
best he could with what he had and not to despair over what he did 
not have. That is wisdom denied the average man. But ordinarv men 
are palpable and plentiful, and a few reach greatness because they 
icnow, and make the best of. what they arc. Harry Truman nev/r 
su lercd the illusion that he was anotlier Roosevelt or Churchill, 
neither did he agonize over whether he was their inferior. Destiny 
inked liis life to theirs in an apocalyptic enterprise, and each rode it 
out to greatness according to his own fashion. Truman, “right 
on all the big things, wrong on most of the little ones,”” was a 
great President. 

Men do not make history. They are borne by it like autumn leas-cs 
on a rushing stream — to oblivion, to disaster, or to glory-. Surs’ival 
epends on navigational skill — and a good measure of luck. That 
stream was in full flood when Harry Tniman was caught up in its 
center current. The world in his lifetime had been convulsed by- 
cosmic upheavals of population, technology, and social unrest. Polit- 
ical vacuums had been created through the waverings of the world 
balance of power. Vast forces had been unleashed from the British 
Empire, Western Europe, the Soviet Union, the Far East, and the 
Western Hemisphere, rushing to fill those voids in the hurricane 
that was World W'ar II. And beyond its predestined outcome, al- 
most but not quite obscured at the horizon by the smoke of battle 
were the Age of the Atom and the Age of the Cold War, hvo 
ominous shadows that were to lengthen suddenly and change the 
course of history. 

These were not man-made forces. Neither Hitler nor Stalin nor 
Roosevelt nor Fermi had set them in motion, nor could they stop 
them. They- were the inevitable product of many- events from times 
past, flowing together like trickles of water down the mountainside 
to converge in a mighty torrent in the valley-. That was the implaca- 
ble stream of history on which Harry- Truman — “the little haber- 
dasher from Kansas City” — rode as President of the United States 


Our Major spoke to us. “I guess you fellows will want to get back 
to your offices. Your transportation is waiting outside.” 

We drove back in silence, our minds variously preoccupied with 
the challenge of how to handle this biggest of stories for our papers 

This appraisal is commonly attributed to the late Speaker Sam Raybum 

Truman S oldest nnrl stnnrViest friends. 
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treaty with Mexico. Neither was the \h'ce Fresidetit pavi(ij» nuich 
attonlioii. Instead, ht' was writinij a dutiful and chatty letter to hiv 
mother and sister hack home. 

Dear Mamma and M.iry-I .am trying to write you a l('U(*r from the 
desk of tile President of the .Sh-nate while .a windy Senator is niakine a 
spcccii on a suhject witfi wliich lie is in no way familiar. . . . Hope von are 
hasing a nice spell of ssvather. . . , Turn on your radio tomorrow tiight at 
9-^0 your time, and you’ll liear Harrs' make a Jeffr>rson Dav address to the 
nation. I think I'll he on all the networks. It will he fnlioseed hs' the 
President, whom I’ll introduce. . . . Hope you .are Iwth well and st.as' that 
ssviy. Love to yon both. M’rite svhen you can. Harrs’. 

As lie fini.slied, he looked at the big clock on the facing w.-ill it 

svas getting on tosvard five — caught the eye of .Nfajority Leader 
Alhen Barkley svith a kuosving glance, and signaled the adjournment 
of business for the day. In the ornate, cliandclicrcd lobby behind the 
chamber, he chatted briefly svith a couple of Senators, handrd the 
letter to his administrative a.ssistant to he mailed, and .set off at a 
brisk pace across the Capitol, through the fading light of the 
rotunda, and dossm a narrosv. ss’inding corridor on the House side to 
the secret retreat of his good companion Speaker Sam Bashurn 
There he svould find a bracing draught of bourbon and hr-tneh 
svater and the cheery fellosvship of Mr. Sam’s “Board of Education " 

This was pretty mvicli the pattern of his clays. Tliere was no 
in being Vice President for Harrs’ Truman; lie had never had it * 
good. ' 

As he pushed tlirough the big mahogany door, the Speaker .sai 1 
him : 

“Harr)', Steve Early called you just a minute ago. H(. wants 
telephone him at the White House right asvay.” " > ou to 

The call svas put through. Early’s voice sv’as oddlv strainr-d “pi 
come right over, Harry," he said, “and come to the r’ I 
through the main Pennsylvania As'cnue entrance.” J'«‘5'dence, 

Truman’s face hardened as he put dosvn the phone “j i 
to the White House at once, and as quietly as possible" f 
had no knosvledge of svhat this summons svas about I 
its urgency. He left without another svord, locaferl’ 
and was driven off. 

“I reached the Wdiite House at S-^5 P-M.,” yjj. rj, 
called, “and svas immediately taken in the elevate ’^ 5 ^ 

floor and ushered into Mrs. Roosevelts study. 
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self, together with Colonel John and Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Bocltiger 
and Mr. Early were in the room as 1 entered, and I knew at once 
at something unusual had taken place. Mrs. Koosc\'elt seemed 
calm in her characteristic, graceful dignit^-. She stepped foi^vard 
and placed her arm gently about mv shoulder. 

Harry,’ she said quietly, ‘the President is dead.’ 

JFor a moment I could not bring myself to speak. 

Rnn.P Springs was that Mr. 

so Illtr' nicely. In fact, be was apparently doing 

personal immediate fainilv, and not even his 

before I founTmy\mTce!"‘^'’ 

“I shah never ^ ^nst. 

“ 4 theTan^^ ""^^-standing reply. 

the one in trouble nol’”"^ ‘P’®'’ 

representatives of notified, Steve Early got 

telephone hookup and ‘'!f^°'^i"tion=>- on a simultaneous 

Roosevelt’s death. It cnr^^i ° ^ oDicial announcement of 

part of the nation and tV.r.'^^* mslantly by wire and radio to ever}’ 
tbeir Connecticut Avemip" '’'^ called Mrs. Tniman at 

her to come with their ^hc news, and asked 

immediately. He then onll!i7>7’ ^hrrgarct, to the White House 
asked that he come as soon ^ F- Stone and 

t e new President. Earlv Pc^^iblc to conduct the swearing in of 
ers of the Cabinet and thp aniels, meanwhile, summoned niein- 
r the first bulletins ^°"^^i°”al leaders. Some others, who 

c their own accord. The cen^ mshed to the \Vhite House 

oe room, uncomfortabb- crn«!t”n “^^‘'’it}' was now the large Cabi- 
reporters and White House^nff ^ with scores of 

tried d^^ doorways. There w standing in the adjacent 

bearaKr^'^^^^^'^ hnd sometl ^ murmur of voices as some 

House 1 here aTd the almost un- 

» few SZte’' *0 ‘mS” 

wrct",!,°tn 3 '‘'p'««au® "rived. He and Mr. 

dabbincr ^frs. TnimQ room under a portrait of 

elock"ha„Tt% •> her " >'”'>»''* right. 

showed 7:og^ Harr\' T ' ^ handkerchief. As the 
> ruman, standing erect and grim- 
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facod. Iii?; vycs tinnnhiraliy hchind tlu' thick Icnscj; of hiJ 

g n-sscs. repealed the .simple oath. . , and will to the he.st of my 
abdity. preserve, jirotect and defend (}»' Constitution of the United 
tales. So help me Cod.'’ As he cninpleted the words, the thirtv- 
second Prwidont of the United States took the Hihle in both hands 
and reverently put it to his lips. 



CHAPTER 2 


<S><>00<XXX>C<>C«&C><X3>C>C>0<>£><^<&^^ 

Ifs a Long Way to the Top 


Son of the Middle Border 

W HO THE HELL is Harry Truman?” 

People began asking that question when he first ran for 
public office in Jackson County, Missouri, in 1922. They asked it 
when he ran for the Senate in 1934, and again when he was nomin- 
ated for the Vice Presidency in 1944. Many, in honest perplexity, 
were still asking it when he had been sworn in as President of the 
United States. 

There has always been an insistent quality of plainness about the 
man that, but for the accident of the Presidency, would make him 
forever indistinguishable in almost any crowd. His “projection,” as 
Madison Avenue might say, is at least neutral, at most negative. 
Neither in manner, speech, nor appearance does he present any of 
the outward attributes of forcefulness or dignity or command out of 
which the popular image of leadership is compoimded. He had none 
of the romantic aura of destiny that clung to Franklin Roosevelt 
throughout his life; none of the aristocratic worldliness of Winston 
Churchill; nor the stony arrogance of Stalin; nor the self-assured 
mysticism of de Gaulle. Even in the Senate, a hospitable stage for 
exhibitionists, he was, for most of his ten years there, largely lost 
among the anonymous backbenchers. And the reason clearly was 
that Truman himself never sought to fit himself into the grand pat- 
tern. He considered himself no more than an ordinary man, and 
the world took him at his own value. 
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And ordinary indeed were his roots, deeply (Mnlredded in fh'- 
rustic, egalitarian societv of tlie middle western frontier, flis er.-ind- 
parents on both sides had emigrated from N’irginia and Kentnrhy to 
the Missouri country oarlv in the decade of tlie iS-o’s. lohri Ander- 


rustic^ 1 1 V(il 1 lAt I ov/vtv.vr \A* «)IV 

parents on both sides had emigrated from * < I l:.! iiin »iin* IV* t( 
the Missouri country early in the decade of the rS.-o’s. Johri 
son Truman, Harry’s father, was horn in jaekson fiountv in l,)eceni- 

a fanner and livestock 
shctri 


because of his 


sun iruman, narrys lainei. was oorn m jacKs 
her 1851 and pursued variously the life of a 
trader. He was known locally as "I’eanuts" 
stature; he had the quick temper and lively hiininr that «>ftrn go 
with a compact frame. In i&Si he married Nlartha Klhm Young, tin* 
29-year-old daughter of Soloman Young, a neighbor of tin* Trnnians’ 
in the farming community of Hickman's Mill, in Jackson County. 
She, too, was small and vivacious, hut where John Truman had a 
streak of the gambler and .speculator in his makeup, .Martha F.llen 
had the iron w-ill and sense of duty that went with her Baptist faith. 
The young couple set up homsekeeping in a small white cott.uv in 
the village of Lamar, .some distance south of Jacks, Countv, where 
John piirsued his vocation of farmer and horse trader and his avoca- 
lion or Democratic politics. 

™ aSLl? r ", » ‘'i"' ” '" "ins 

a(tem„or„ M ' '>0'" '>’>■ 

m M in,, , % , » 

pub Jrc : „ l.nr.l ,0 Slav 

view, in Jackson Coiiniv T - y"P *‘'ri,c farni near Grand. 

,0 the village of Beltoii- for ^.1 *"i Imlcpondenoe; hriefiv 

iropolis of Kansas Cily;’and the u'a A ’lo l" d 

mately, thoudi Inflonn i t hidcpendcnce again. Ulli- 

broth^; a'd to ;trs"g:r ami his 
Truman recalled this home: ^ "lemoirs. President 

acresofland.aSderfufstt^^^^^ Chri.sler Street with several 

time, he was operating a farm soiS.o^''f 'be same 

cattle, hogs and sheep buying 

the boys and girls in the ne^ghborho^d^fr^n^ 

ur house. We always had pLies and Im ^ •'>''oimd congregated at 

little wagon, which was made lilcV to hitch to our 

like a b,g one. An old harness maker in 
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need not be a blucnose about those tbinj'S; rif4btoonsnesA was not a 
cross to be borne in pain. Martha Ellen doscribod borsolf as a “lijtbl- 
foot Baptist,” which meant that .she did not reuard dancing ami 
other worldly diversions with the pious horror that was pr(‘\'n1cnl 
among many of that faith. Gaiety and discipline, doty and fnn, thns 
blended harmoniously in the household in which Harry Trntnan 
grew to young manhood. And on this e.\peri(;nce the kernel of his 
character was fonned: to do what has to he dom,‘ the best one can 
and without remorse or self-pilv. 

I never take a problem to bed with me at night,” be once .sai<l 
after becoming President. “When I've made a decision, 1 know it’s 
the best decision I can make under the circumstances and I stop 
worrying about it.” 


Harry Truman graduated from the Independence high school 
without special honors but well up in his class. He hoped briefly for 
an appointment to .'\nnapolis, but his poor es'csight ruled him out. 
Charley Ross, Elmer Twyman, and some ol his other classmates 
went off to college, but a stroke of bad luck in the grain jnarket bad 
wiped out the Truman family’s liquid assets, aiul voung Ham- 
began to look for a job. Like any youngster with no career hi \aew. 
he held a variety of jobs, including that of timekeeper on a railroad 

KantrCRv “P i" 

cial crisis Th ^f‘cr their finan- 

and unequal ,o running ,l,c pL alorand'™,u'"i'Hrrv “,nr‘t" 
the ooncl„s,on that l,e rvould ra.hcr be a lannc; ilrln a 1, X 

to be signaliaeTZ^LTHn ’S’" 

the standard ot 3 ' ‘ 7 in the Senate as 

be measured. In good yeaS the Gmnd .■''™ I’ayn'onls were to 
S15.000 income. This enabled loh T )'iotded as much as 

his son to splurge by buvimr ^ to pay off his debts and 

in that part of Taekson Coi^T ° ^ T ^otomobiles to be seen 
straightmVand-dmtwinSS^^^ "’ith a 

big as a locomotive’s With sn m i" P^ostolite headlights as 
to step up his attention to able 

Bess Wallace, whom he had been e^^ Blonde in Independence, 

go regularly to the meetings of tWr^ """"i 

meetings of the Masonic lodge, which he had 
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joined in nearby Bel.soii; and to keep np with tJie weekiv drilk nf 

melZr' "■'"'ol' l-c iL bocomc a 

vefr olcf n’^ r'^ I^»>rope.s war clottds cast tlieir shadow westward, 32- 
>ear-o d II ,rrv Tnnnan. full of beans and ambition, had just about 
c%er) tiling he wanted out of life except that girl. Whatever progress 
he was making m that direction was, however, interrupted ndiefhis 
I ationa Guard outfit was mustered into sers-ice and rechristened 
the 129th iMcld Artillery of the 35th Division. In the process he was 
designated a hirst Lieutenant, and in September 1917 he was or- 
dered to I-ort Sill, Oklahoma, for training. His division shipped out 
or •ranee in March of the following year. He saw New York for the 
irst time during a 2.}-hour leave just prior to embarkation. In that 
same crowded day he did two other important things: he boueht 
himself three extra pairs of glasse.s. and he placed urgent farewell 
elephone calls to his mother, in Grand\'icw, and his girl in Inde 
pendence. ^ ’ 

35th Division, including Battery D of the 129th Field Artil- 
lery, Captain Truman commanding, saw almost as much action 
under fire as any outfit in the American Expeditionary Force. They 
fired their first barrage on the night of September 6 on a sector in 
the Vosges Mountains. From then until the armistice on November 
11 they were almost continually engaged in combat at Saint-Mihiel 
on the Meuse-Argonne front, before Verdun and finally at Metz' 
Battery D was a tight, hard-working outfit, not especially' heroic but 
dependable in the clutches. It panicked once under fire- grou d 
extravagantly about the mud, the cooties, and the chow, and occa 
sionally “liberated” too much French wine. But it threw a'lot of steel 
at the Germans, and some of the men were cited for braver\' Bat 
tery D had a reputation for undisciplined rowdiness when it I d^ 1 
in France. V'hen Captain Truman replaced its former comm^”d*^ 
on July 11, he set out to correct that in characteristic blunf ct 
forward fashion. ’ ^^*gfi*^' 

When I first took command of the batteiy',” he said to T 
Daniels years later,- “I called all the sergeants and comn””^*^ 
gether. I told them I knew they had been making trouble f^ ^ iT' 
previous commanders. I said, ‘I didn’t come over here to ^ ^ 

with you. You’ve got to get along with me. And if there ^ 
you who can’t, speak up and I’ll bust you right back.’ We 
Truman’s war experience made two important contrib r ^ 
character. It obliterated forever the gnawing sense of 
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adequacy that he had carried over from childhood, and it gave him 
a sense of command. A certain cockiness of manner he had acquired 
now had a solid underpinning of self-confidence. 

“My whole political career,” he was to say manv I'cars later, "is 
based upon my war service and war associates." 

Harry Truman had not only won his part of the war. He also won 
the girl of his dreams. He was discharged from the Armv on Mav 6, 
^ 9 ^ 9 > on June 28 he and Elizabeth Virginia Wallace were mar- 
ried in Trinity Episcopal Church, at Independence. After a short 
hone)Tnoon they settled down in the spacious white clapboard V'al- 
lace house at 219 North Delaware Street, which has been home to 
them ever since, the White House notwithstanding. Their onlv 
child, Margaret, was bom there February 17. 1924. 


Politician by Chance 

wa^'LuLT" 'T 

to him now. But he eoSd affmd' o be a'birch 

then afflicted most American^ hwf 
There was (or seemed to be) a 

working overtime to supply the up with factories 

gadgets, and with workeJ?gettinPh-V”^ demand for goods and 

received before. President WiU ^ they had ever 

Versailles Treaty and the League 7 f N 

perate efforts met a wall of hostility in P ^ Covenant. His des- 
press as well. There was an nlmncf • ^"d in much of the 

most of the political problems of Public apathy to 

turned its back on the troublesomp "^^ddle-class America 

and the state of mankind. Nor did ir^ ^ ^^utions of war and peace 
twenties arrived, that Warren Hardi the decade of the 

be bought at the price of a disastrom * utopian “normalcy” was to 
and a 40 percent drop in farm income unemployment 

'™ »' «>I POi^sIble worldj r„r,h If 

> u the dour critiques of 
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M. L. Mencken niul Sinclair Lewis were scarcely audible in Inde- 
pendence or Kansas City. Missouri. 

The evil portents of the time were no more visible to Harr}' Tru- 
man than to the Moguls of Wall .Street. He chose to go into the 
liabcrdashcry business with a wartime buddy, Eddie Jacobson, with 
whom he liad run a profitable conipan}' canteen during tlie war. 
The}' pledged to the venture everytliing the}' owned and all thev 
could borrow. It was a time of high hope — and of sudden disaster. 

In the fall of 1919 Truman and Jacobson opened for business in a 
choice Kansas City location, across the street from the then new 
Muchlebach Hotel. The partners had pooled their resources, signed 
a long-term lease on their store, and laid in a S35.000 stock of men s 
furnishings. The first year thev did well; The depression had not 
begun to bite, and the nearby Kansas and Missouri farmers were 
getting $2.15 to $2.25 a bushel for their wheat. There was a brisk 
trade in such hi.vury items as silk shirts at $iC each, and what was 
almost ecpiall}' satisfying to the neophs'te merchants was that their 
store was becoming a popular hangout for scores of their wartime 
buddies as well as newer friends. But by the beginning of 1922 
the slide was on. \^'hoat hit a low of $1.44 a bushel that winter; 
scores of nearby farms had been sold under foreclosure; and jobless 
men were walking the streets. The proprietors of Truman & Jacob- 
son saw an inventory that had cost them better than $30,000 sud- 
denly reduced in value to about Sio.ooo. Meanwhile, their creditors 
and bankers began to put on pressure for settlement of accounts due. 

In the summer of that year they went under. The two part- 
ners made everv effort to pa}' their debts, and that effort left a 
lasting shine on their reputations in Kansas City. Jacobson ulti- 
mately was forced into bankruptcy in 1925. Truman managed to 
avoid this dread expedient, although when he came to the Senate in 
1934 there was still an unsatisfied judgment of $8,944 outstanding 
against him in favor of the Security State Bank of Kansas City. In 
time, however, everv claim against the firm of Truman & Jacobson 
was settled. 

There was, however, one significant dividend from the haber- 
da.sher}' episode. One d.ay in the spring of 1922, just before the fiim 
was to go out of business, a big black Locomobile drove up to the 
curb in front of the store. Out of it stepped the commanding figure 
of Michael J. Pendergast, brother of Tom, the heavy-handed Demo- 
cratic boss of Kansas City and environs. Truman knew the Pender- 
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come and a certain status, and he felt that he might enjoy a political 
career. In a few da}'s he accepted Mike Pendergast s offer. 

Truman gives the following account of the election: 

Mike Pendergast s backing it was far from certain that I 
could win the nomination. The primary campaign was a very bitter fight, 
^re were five candidates: a banker named Emmett Montgomery who 
ad the support of the “Rabbit” faction; a road overseer by the name of 
om Parent, wlio had the support of tlie Bulger faction; James Compton 
who had been j’udge once by appointment and had been trying to be 
elected e\'er since; George Shaw, a road contractor who was honest (very 
unusual in Jackson County at that time), and myself, who had the sup- 
port of the “Goats” or Pendergast faction. 

I had an old Dodge roadster which was a very rough rider. I kept two 
bags of cement in the back of it so it would not throw me tlirough the 
windshield while driving over our terrible county roads. I went into every 
township— there were seven of them— and into every precinct in the 
Eastern District. Luckily, I had relatives all over the county, and through 
my wife I was related to many more. 

'When the votes were counted [in the primary], I had a plurality of 
nearly three hundred. Mr. Shannon said the voters preferred a busted 
merchant to a prosperous banker. Most people were broke, and they 
sympathized with a man in politics who admitted his financial condition. 

The election that followed was a walkaway. All the Democrats on the 
ticket won, although we tluee judges of the county court promptly began 
a factional fight among ourselves. The presiding judge was a member of 
the Shannon faction— the “Rabbits.” The other district judge and I were 
“Goats,” and we promptly took all the jobs. We ran the county, but we 
ran it carefully and on an economy basis.-' 


The weight of the evidence is that Harrj' Truman made a good 
judge; that he was industrious and conscientious in looking after the 
county’s afiFairs; and that he was scrupulously honest in the handling 
of contract awards and other expenditures. Out of his modest salary 
he continued to make regular payments on the obligations left over 
from his haberdashery venture. He was defeated for reelection in 
iQ2 ^ — the only such defeat he has ever suffered — and for the next 
two years he scraped a livelihood out of selling membership in an 
automobile association. But two years later, and again with the firm 
backing of the Pendergasts, he ran for chief judge and was elected 
by a whopping majority of 16,000 votes. He was to remain there- 
after a permanent feature of the political landscape. 
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gambling and tlie bootleg liquor trade from the city’s teeminn 
North Side to miieli of sunounding Jaclcson County, Ls one of 
Toms boys So was Henry F. McElroy, the despotic City Manager 
who controlled the city’s purchases and its police depar JenUftfa 
private flefdom. And when municipal and state elections camL 
around B.g Tom Pendergast picked the candidates for office with 
the sohtaiy deliberah’on of a chess player— and in most 7„7, 
elecmd them with the same unerringiLe. "Gho“ 
wards and precincts, the Kansas City Star found after one partX- 
larly odorous election, outnumbered those legitimately renistercd 
Roving bands of hoodlums systematically beaf up etonUdat 
and poll watchers, smashed ballot bores, and even resorted to kiA 
napping and murder to maintain the dominance of the Penderracf 

XihiTties.’^™"” ‘''““S'’""' •''« "malean twenties 

It was not long after he had sent his new Senator to Washinfrtnn 
in 1934 that Big Tom fell from his perch above the tumult, his hold 
weakened by a psychopathic mania for betting on the horUs, Indi- 
vidual wagers of five and ten thousand dollars were common for 
him, and his obsession reached the point where he regularly 
shut himself up in his private ofiBce each afternoon and sat with 
headphones on, connecting him directly with whatever tracks 
around the country had attracted his patronage for that day. As his 
losses mounted ( Federal agents were to estimate them at $600 000 
1935 alone), his need for instant cash rose proportionally Tl 
answer came in January 1935. An emissary from a group of ins,,!-! 
ance companies offered him a bribe of $750,000 to get a favoral ) * 
ruling out of the Missouri insurance commission on relinquishin / ^ 
$9,000,000 fund which had accumulated in escrow, pending ad' S'*' 
cation of a contest over rate increases. Since the state insur^^ '* 
commissioner was Pendergast’s own man, the “fix” was a relaf'^'^?^ 
easy one. Tom got his payoff — in installments of one or two hund'*^ "j 

thousand dollars at a time, in cash, during 1935 ^nd 1930 j I, 

ered to him in a brown Gladstone bag by a courier who flew 
from the insurance group s headquarters in Chicago for 
pose. ^ 

The gambling mania and his resort to theft had undermin 7 
Tom’s health and his grip on the sordid empire he controlled 
authorities at last began to peel away the clumsy disguise,s 
so long had concealed and rendered immune the rackets 
vote frauds on which the Pendergast machine had flourish^] 
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nally, in 1939, tJ’c whole insurance scandal was o.\pos(Hl wlim Fed- 
eral tax agents traced the path of the bribe inones- from Chicago to 
Big Tom’s personal cash box. He was convicted of es-ading more 

than $800,000 in income taxes and sentenced to pav a fine and sers'c 
titteen months in prison. 

’’‘'•PPened.” Senator Truman said in „\\asliing- 

laterin 1? " ^ ' Siv yeans 

exile in the citl^^l ° 1 1°'" P«»c 5 ergast, broke, dispirited, an 

s;re:e 

loyally by which II s„„ivcs. 'S''!'™' 

applies equally to the Third \V st:>nd, disided we fall" 

Poll.lcaI oV„Wi„„L7n1.1ii^ “f Stale.,. .A 

for seizing and using power As instrument 
have no political life in Kansas CiIa '^1^’ ^'iiew he could 

of Peadergaat, hu, as a Z oM^l ■’ 1 '' 

private hfe intact from that of the *"■’ ooukl keep his 

politics makes strange bedfellows 'ri'e hot true that 

mder the sheets togetlier than Hami T° 

' 1934 County Judge Truman rum.ni and Tom Pendergast. 
fegasl machine ,0 affect Its ° “ ”S 1" the Pen- 

ined. So he did what many ano “ s"' « 1 " 

cta^ af “ for aHt 1 hnVI"^ "'ono: 

philosnilT® I*' "■“>’■ f*'"! is a nraelli"*'' 't'l’l Ws hantls 

pays off roles of mir poiiHcaTsvr ” 

■I controlled the Dp 

[PendLraTt1^°""‘^' ^rui^Vtol 1 bounty 

deven To to me L -.n 

looked out foTuiIT °ne lUv ^ 

Harl^ Sma„^“”“ -as sI,-"''™'>“‘> O'.'’ leadership. He 
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Harry Truman was fifty years old in 193^ when he got the call 
from Big Torn that was to alter forever the course of his life and of 
histor)-. Ho liad by now gone as far up the political ladder as he 
could go as a S6.ooo-a-ycar County Judge, with a good record of 
efficiency and independence from boss rule. He thouglit longingly of 
ninning for Governor. Then, when the state was redistricted in 
1933. be thought of running for the new congressional scat that had 
been created in Jackson County. But Pendergast liad other men in 
mind for those posts, and Tnirnan swallowed his disappointment. 
He gave virtually no thought to trying for the Senate scat of Repub- 
lican Roscoe C. Patterson, wliicli was up tliat year, for he assumed 
The Boss bad worked out his plans for that also. However, Pender- 
gast had run into unexpected difficulties about the Senatorship that 
threatened his control of the Democratic organization in the state. 

By tradition, one Senator had always come from the western half 
of the state, around Kansas City, and was therefore a Pendergast 
man, and the other from the eastern half, based on St. Louis, the 
limited presers’e (in 1934) of Mayor Bernard L. Dickmann. Pen- 
dergast’s man had lost out to Republican Patterson in 1928. The 
“eastern” Senator was Democrat Bennett C. Clark, wlio had been 
elected in 1932. Now Clark was backing the candidacy of another 
"easterner,” Jacob L. “Tuck” Milligan, for the Democratic nomina- 
tion to oppose Senator Patterson in the general election. If Milligan 
should win, Clark (son of the famous Cliamp) would thus be in a 
position to challenge Pendergast’s claim to being boss of the Demo- 
cratic Party in all of Missouri, an intolerable thought to Big Tom. 
An added complication was that Pendergast, as a staunch anti- 
Roosevelt man, had been getting short shrift on the favors and 
patronage of the New Deal, xvhile Senator Clark, who was only 
slightly less adamant in his opposition to FDR, was being sedu- 
lously courted by the powers in Washington. Big Tom thus needed 
his own man in Wasliington — first, to preserx'e his balance of power 
in Missouri, and second, to direct into tlie proper Missouri channels 
the flood of jobs and relief money flowing from the Federal 
cornucopia. 

He turned first to ex-Senator Jim Reed, an old reactionary from 
the days of the Wilson administration; then to Joe Shannon, his 
factional rival within the Kansas City organization, whom Pender- 
gast had sent to Congress some years earlier just to get him out of 
the way; and then to James P. Aylesworth, for many years the Dem- 
ocratic chairman of Jackson County. All, for one reason or another, 
declined the honor of running for the Senate. 
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mpmhpr nf " ‘ * pilhllO HllaeO of ailV 

member of the organization in Kansas nu- l ,. i i 

veteran a Ttantict „ i i i J'"’ Jirgiicd; Im was a 

'vns widely kLwn L™",, "jj'; ' 

would be a highly potent factor ^ '* 

ism of Clark’s mL‘ Mi I Jr Dcal- 

the New Deal had' intro/hi ” 1 »of, that 
political stadiums and that Harn^T 

Pendercrncf a . ‘ . Truman was the nnlv :« the 


l-/eai nnn 1 . o »IUi, I 

political stadiums and that Iw"t 
P endergasl dugoiii eqiiinned i,,.' '’"ly niaii in tlio 

showing at the plate Tom I- ' ''r>'tolion and insiinet t„ ,„ake a 

comer by Clark and In t|.e "T °'. 'V '■= '’»ck«] into a 

"•c raee. Grndgingly e w 't" '>", "■« choieos to tnake 

Mr. Tmman ha's give,,®! * 

‘0 mn for the Senat', that llm P™T'”" ’c 

^ Otter part of a night in his Imt'^ ^'^S-’^st and Jim As lcsworlh spent 
TtV” l e m -l ™”'" ("here he had 

J hewasstnnnedand deSed 'f'" seems to be 

night was a stratagem £ Jr t f 

Consr"'- ^”'n *''s badly as 1 ‘^’nt the organiza- 

Con idenng his political aml^Uion 'f orgail.ation. 

offered V not have lo.n Congressman, it is incon- 

Senl I g^^^'nr prizelj ;rv i'" ^^ast. at being 
®arly on th^"^' after the meetin ' -^T- United States 

said: ^ niorning of May i,. j, f ^’ninl room broke up 

^ a note to himself that 

reading announcement of my 

self-discipline], "1®" [here some rcnectiJ 
Senate. If the ai ‘ ' "^"d now I am „ rc"ections on moral intccritv 

•'iog Sol(,„o„ did *c'‘>»r Ihot i'm?'”' "‘c United Slatf.f 

“■'""'■“bomtodothe'^f ''‘crclarngoingtop^yn, 

P'r-nged ar^'^yhe lost „„ ... ' , 

three-way coiZu'^ t^ 'tatervid"L'“ Primary, .and ho 
rane, also of St L.’’-* ®"iry of R.. '^Pi"Sri' it had become a 

*•■ nnder therooTo ■' 

oat citys current Demo- 
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aro.x,. ,.„d Tn,„.„„ ,o„l ,! S n ""I' 

an u„rclon>i„g, .5-l.„„r...v,lnv l,.n,ZZZJ Z 1 ,“ f-'"v 

and depondaWo po.di, e“on,« 

hamn.ared at the theme of being "I, ear, and soni for n m e vdr a d 
chided Ins opponents for their lukewarmness. “ 

The Clark'-Milligan and Cochrane forces concentrated n-,h, n 
enough, on Trumans identification witli the Pendcrcast mnnl^^ ' 
The kmion Station Massacre of the previous summer ^4 ^ ^ 

Frank Nash and three Federal agents escorting him to^LeavruvS^^ 
Pcmtentiar)- were mowed dou-n in the heart of the city hv JchZc 

uath Chicago and New York. The municipal elections in L spring 
of 1934. witli the machine fighting a determined reform movemenf 
had been one of the most outrageously fraudulent on record And ’ 
Hv of that year-right in the middle of the primar)^ canipai^- 
Johnny Lazia, boss of tlie rackets in Kansas Cih- and Big TonY^ c 
enforcer, was killed by a shotgun blast as he got out of his ^ 
front of the Park Central Hotel, where he lived. 

Crime and corruption in the Pendergast domain seemed i d 
to be reaching a peak that summer as Judge Truman— ind,Vn"*M’ 
a Pendergast man— pounded doggedly but buoyantly over tlu-u 
ways and backroads of outstate ^lissouri. To the folks in tJ^ 
parks and courthouse squares, this cheerful, plain-spoke 
tentious fellow witli his thick eyeglasses and neat double^b 
suit, just didn’t seem to fit into the background of big-city 
ness that his enemies were painting for him. Tuck MilJig^ "I’cked- 
him as “Pendergast’s oflSce boy,” and Cochrane called k- 
Munchausen of politics.” Truman met these jibes in good'^ 
reminding his audiences that he was a fanner by trade th t 1 
a clean record as County Judge, and that as a citizen of 
ence he had never voted in Kansas City in bis life. Sure h 
say, he had the support of the Democratic organization of ^ 

County (a permissible euphemism for the Pendergast ma 1 
so had Bennett Clark when he ran for the Senate in ^ 

came begging for it with his hat in his hand, and he was 
glad to get it, too,” he told every' audience, and they , 
and cheer delightedly. ^ laugh 

His big pitch continued to be his all-out support of ff, .r 

New Deal 
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pression In this l,e hn i of fix* ‘I'*- 

five Democrats who wore still tHIi ’ [f ■‘:' I'^’ol of consers-a- 

that “that man in tlic Wliite Hn ■ dx-helievin^ constitdcnts 

Most people felt themsclvc- ^Ix’ oomilrv to ruin. 

DeallULlJ;;;:;;;;^- already, the New 

know the way. They wn-,. i • ’I^''- xnd Triiinao .seemed to 

over Cochrane, the second maiT ' ''otos—a plurality of .{o.ooo 

Predictably, Tacksm, r 

giving him a 13.I0.1 nrirLdn ' "^'”1 ‘’''‘’'■'''I’^’I'oinglv for Tnimaii, 
opponents. St. Louis gave prr ‘ "‘‘”"Ix-.,ecl %'ote for Iiis two 

oiargm. But, significantly Truru-r'^'r' a" equally lop.sided 

that, had the. ts .; h " ’ ->PPortt-tnto- 

-ould have won the noml “''oxnaled. he .still 

Jom what the old nnannecXdmm " I ••'thieved for Biu 

i at.c boss of all Mi,-so„H. He lnd~ ‘”''^'‘’^”'0^1 title of Demo- 

in hJow^ •''O'licthing .still more 

n tns own nghr Tl,;.. r. .. .tf'xrc as a politician and vote-getter 

mni:! r.f O .. . , 


the rj ^his fact was losV„ ami vote-getto! 

Sad "dn confirm ilioir . " ***'■ s prpss, foi 

howem “S"'" " TI.C violo , 1 . ,'."p «'.ss I’amfcrsasl 

lla offleial fol'ml liilT ' 'i' ■' 

With Judge T '"’i'xpcachable ot' ’ h-' and honest pub- 

'««s MB l^'T '"tegrily. . . 

point.” *^goarded and .advan r^^pect that its in 

Tl-e ge„er,u,_ . „ ' ••'-lional »,and 


Harry Truman was c 

galleries sought him ^®h"ien. Bufnn ceremonies the 

-f-ity. solthhlg T r* their le ‘^2’ the floor and in the 

"“Ixmnist had called him" ""^"“the SenatoVr " 

'vas under a cloud “*"* ^^''‘^^'■gast’’ a 

''’™''°''°"'a*™gto,C,.c said later. 
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hopedt Sr o "T'r Senator 

high-level Ne^n^r friendships he made among the 

wiks Progress A ^ ^ Hopkins, the boss of the 

nameaPelLf"^ Truman persuaded Hopkins to 

for the state an annr f’ Administrator 

when Murray was^ailidSl^ ^ 

work for his state at tk n ^ Truman also did missionary 

Farm SecuS AdmS Corporation, the 

l^^gesse, but he found th'at Sst of th S 

and to appease his owf 

courteous brush-off from well-but he received only a 

Washington five months before he 
oosevelt, and a pretty cursorv '''C)uld get an audience with 

fresf General HoSfa Department of 

man an affable arm’s length q ^mings held the Missouri 
Po mg into the reeking cessnonl sJeuths were already 

and Cummings wl not din ^ polb 

Truman told the K;nslcfrv be. 

anoi"'T"“ ''™ f'nderLl" I" >>= ^quently re- 

lined his Doint sneers from the n f ^ 

Fnblic Utility fr'v 'veeks Truman under- 

nppose. The foil Company Act whi h for the 

-b^n he voted rn® he'defil pf -- known to 

Senate MaTorf f niore pointedly 

timeThrEtflf- T^^n^an S^d “^^Iben Barkley to be 
did it this time P^^,t^d bim on the telenh^ i^hat this was the only 
House and the Dp ergast told him af about a vote, and he 
Truman was P^'^y chief 'fr p® ^^best of the White 

b’^dey, who h?>PP‘"g "^^d, not at ^""J'dey. 

"I’m tired of bSng^^^^ his exis^"^ Roosevelt and 

^e like an office bov^”^l?^bed around and h '^P ^lat time. 

Senate floor that dJv a reporter ac *^be President treat 

no Tom Pendergast^’ better ffiam ^ ®lalked angrily off the 
- anybody elseTeUsl''"I°'vn right now that 
enator Truman how to 
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ginning to accpnf lii-m i ‘^"'•TiiUMANpiinsinKNCv 

to pass a fe\v small favors 

He suffered a setback in jmkll 

born sense of personal lovaltv inT •‘'^'‘^'"iniing from his slub- 
earher, in November ioog' the pi 1 regularity. Two years 

Itself in rigging a statewide election*^ organization bad outdone 

50,000 fradulent votes bad b^n ' ” ^‘"'osas City alone more than 
;» victory. This lime the refo™T' '"'“I’ Deiiiocr.eiic licket 
they invoked Ihe Federal power "ot be sioppocl, and 

wnvened, and the U.S. District tii 'tclialf, A grand jury was 
M'll'gan, brother of "Tnek- ,Td Citv. Maurice 

BeV T.“'* rBI agents to d Senator Clark, brought 

fade am''''8“''»»>J ‘'V0 FedSl™ of corruption, 

heti, ■I'Kl Mcrtlir® '''tpnblican recti- 

d " s ” r' “■"■toned ado". Scores of Peudergast 

■vonld Mkett'pT" ‘''V" » %urr„Tm 

this time and i / too. Plainly .] T >»ipos>ng stature 

Would it began to flun f 

others? Kansas Tom and'xn^"'" ontuinn leaves. 

in inoft ^ unfold in breath b 1 P*^’ 

^••oroey Milhga„r,erS'"'“‘ ''«■ '■dgl t orfir"?™”' 

oiont was sent f c •’'>0 out and ItJc . District 

uot consulted and i, ^ Senate by Preside '■'■"’■"■‘■■on for re-appoinl- 
■■™ly. that Mini,"" ^''v-'foriotKir f"* ""““''clt. Trumm was 

Truman was not nk '"s” and tlr <■ ^ ^P^or m the continu- 
\---ng the reward a ^ Kansas Citv. 

*^t the Federal?' P'^^ocratic orean '''bo was 

dollar bills leadiL r ^l^oady ^id not know 

City. He wa To lUtl tffi ^ 

^.^""ondly, he coTsiT l^""othingof hiT®"" Street in 

''eolation of his Tr """d the nominL "’"oh later. 

tTTh°^ *0 state, noTcrV?'^^'^°g^^*''es°aTT^^°"^^ ^"d a 

o the Attorney Gen He had ^^^dbgan came from his 

in suchTn ;ToT-/‘ -- almost appointment 

^^"n the Senator ST 'o be S °f for a Senator s 

P actically every is^^^ down the line fo!Th^"°.^®'^’ Particularly 

ruman had done administration on 
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Nonnally a Senator lias (he syrnpatin- and the votes nf 1,- ? 
leagues on an issue sue), as tliis. But on the d-n ^ ‘ 

to oppose the confirmation of Maurice MilliV^ heTf 'T 

•trseX' £ ..1' ;-'r ' Cn, 

? n -"“S' o? 

ESE»”»=iSpSSSi 

Senator Truman voted ‘-No.” Not one member of the Senafe v’ u" { 
over to his desk to commend him for gallantrv^ in a lost e 
console dofea,. He I, ad ncseriokeTwoVe “ 

not look worse even on the day a year later when BiV Tom PenT ^ 
gast pleaded guilty in Federal Court to Milliaan’s diLe fb f 

had Med ,0 pa,, income .as on ,,.e S«o,ooo1nLteTa f, 1 
trom the insurance men. taken 

Harr)' Truman was a badly dispirited man and fino • u 
strapped as rg^o and the end'ot I.,? first tenn aS.roaerd“’S^ 
thought seriously of going hack to Independence and the simnS^ 
hfe there instead of running for a second term. His best friends fnW 
him his chances of reelection were bleak. The Penderpacr o • “ 
tion, which had boosted him easih' to victor)' six years 
lay in ruins. The center of political gravity in the state had shS hT 
St. Louis, which had long been enemy territoiy'. He had abs ] 7 

no money of his osvn to finance a campaign — or even to bl ^ 
foreclosure of the mortgage on his mothers farm at Grand°^ r 
prospect that made him particularly bitter. If he ran he 
would be beaten; if he dropped out he would be a quitt^ r- 
dilemma in 1940 was almost the protot)'pe of one he would f*^ • 

1948 — and so was his sohition. He would be anythinir hof 
would be a quitter. 

Two events early in 1940 stiffened his pride and his det 

tion. First, Governor Lloyd Stark, whom Truman desnico^T”*”^ 

t as a 
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^ou d ge behind Hnnnegnne choice for Governor. Lawrence m“ 

power rSrdTcLswt^abfe'deT'' 7''"'’ "““Son s 

New De.il bosses in WnlhLtfZTw!!,^ , 
was Stark first, and Milligan fecond R !' = Senate choice 

wonid turn a hand for^McD^w' •'""‘8“ 

could deliver whatever vote potential 511 ^“ 3T“" 
dergast machine in the Kansa?Ci“a!ef LTh'e f T a 
Hannegan to dramatically throw Ins supnort in T n -“n 
action delayed until the last critical davs nf ri runian, but with 

Another^factor was also slowiy^provL^T^^^^ i , 
Some of his Senate colleagues, such 
^Vashington, Sherman Minton of Indiana. AlbL 
hicky, and, most importantly, Burt Wheeler ofAfn 
to come into Missouri and make a few speeches 
tone to the campaign tliat had been lacking before™'-f^’^i ^ 

identify tlie struggling candidate with figures of nah-n 

to dissipate some of the Pendergast tarnish. stature and 

But there was an even greater dividend. Truman u ^ 
closely wth "Wheeler on railroad legislation that h r? worked 

tude of the powerful railroad brotherhoods. "t^Tiee^ r” 
to the state, passed the -word to the labor leaders 
of theirs was in trouble in Missouri and that th 2°°*^ friend 
something for him. They did, in one of the greatest^^ better do 
of the kind up to that time. “Truman Clubs” spran ^^^^^b'on efforts 
night at every' railroad terminal and roundhouse in ^Jniost over- 
infection spread quickly' to tlie union halls of the 
labor organizations. Money began to come into the "T other 

quarters, and the whole campaign began to show ^ ^man head- 
drive. Then, ten day's before the primary' election muscle and 
million copies of a special “Truman Edition” of than half a 

hoods’ weekly' newspaper, flooded into Missouri, re farother- 

every' union man in the state but thousands of Rura^'^ir*^ 
boxholders as well. JDeliv&y 
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7,476 votes. The irnf " ^ statewide plurality of only 

where Hannegan’s nrpp ^ came from the St. Louis precincts, 
gave Truman an edge in 'Stv of 

his own Jackson Couniv f i 1- votes. The Senator carried 
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Politics force men into contacts with all manner of people, but men of 
principles need never surrender tliem in order to gain or to hold public 
office.® 

There is no surer patli to fame for a member of Congress than the 
chairmanship of a headline-producing investigating committee. Get- 
ting such a committee going is no small feat. First, the member of 
the House or Senate must find a target for inquiry that is both valid 
and dramatic. Second, he must sell the idea to the leadership, mak- 
ing sure that some prejudiced elder does not spike his guns in ad- 
vance or preempt the chairmanship for himself. And finally, he must 
manage committee affairs with a proper mi.vture of administrative 
skill and showonanship, being ever mindful of which toes he steps on. 
It is a challenging exercise in political finesse with rewards for the 
successful and punishment for the bungler.” 

Harr)"^ Truman’s second term in the Senate was dominated by his 
chairmanship of the Special Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. It was a good performance that lifted him out of 
the obscurit)' of “just another middle western Senator” and set him 
up for the Vice Presidency. 

The idea came to him tlirough his work on the Appropriations 
Committee, where, during the buildup period prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, hundreds of millions of dollars for nen^ Army camps, airplanes, 
shipbuilding, and munitions were being force-fed into the defense 
pipelines. What came out at tlie other end seemed often to be a 
trickle or, even worse, a chaotic, slapdash spray, while a lot of 
contractors, manufacturers, and union bosses were getting inordi- 
nately rich. His suspicions were sharpened by what he saw with 
his own eyes at Camp Leonard Wood and other military installa- 
tions in Missouri as he barnstormed the state during his re- 
election campaign. Suspicion turned to conviction a few months 
later when he made a quiet inspection tour on his own through 
a dozen states from Maryland to Florida to Texas. Every^vhere 
he ran into the same sort of thing: cantonments . slapped to- 
gether with green lumber and shoddy plumbing at extravagant 
costs; hordes of unnecessary workmen idling on the job and enrich- 
ing union treasuries through the purchase of work permits; huge 
orders for planes, trucks, steel, and other war supphes let on cost- 

® Estes Kefauver almost certainly did himself out of the Deniocratic Presidential 
nomination in 1952 because his Senate crime inv^tigation splashrf suspicion on a 
number of important party functionaries in cities like Jersey City, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. The massive grass-roots support he piled up in the pnmwies was set at 
naught at the convention because the big city bosses (and President Truman as well) 
wanted nothing to do with him. 
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from the Library of Congress its only copy of the liearings of the 
Civil War Committee on the Conduct of the War. He studied its 
yellow pages closely and resolved that his committee would not visit 
upon Roosevelt the humiliation, the obstacles, and the presumptu- 
ous meddling that a Republican Congress had imposed upon Lin- 
coln from 1863 to 1865 with nearly disastrous results. He remem- 
bered from his oum reading of histor)' what Lee had said of that 
committee: that it was worth two divisions to the Confederate 
cause. The Truman Committee stuck strictly to the issue of how the 
business of supporting the war effort was being conducted; how 
contracts were awarded and fulfilled; how the economic and man- 
power resources of the nation were being utilized; and how the 
bureaucracy responsible for this effort (it mushroomed enormously 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor) was discharging its responsibil- 

ity; 

“The committee was directed to examine every phase of the entire 
war program,” Mr. Truman recalled later. “It was not organized to 
tell the war agencies what to do or how to do it. It was not to 
substitute its judgment for their judgment. The idea of the commit- 
tee was to conduct an investigation of tlie defense effort in order 
that mistakes could be remedied before irretrievable damage was 
done. 

“I was determined that the committee was not going to be used 
for either a whitewash or a smear in any matter before it but was to 
be used to obtain facts and suggest remedies where necessary.”’ 

In many instances the committee was able to move in and break 
bottlenecks where regular agencies of government were powerless. 
One of the first problems it tackled, in April 1941, was a coal strike 
that threatened the railroads and many industries. The issue was a 
new wage contract in which the Southern mine operators insisted 
upon the retention of a wage differential that gave them an advan- 
tage over the Northern mines. This was objected to by both the 
miners’ union and the Northern operators, but the Southerners dug 
in for a long fight. The committee called before it spokesmen for the 
miners and the operators for a preliminary hearing on April 28. 
When it was over. Chairman Truman handed the recalcitrant 
Southern mine owners an ultimatum: If coal wasn t being dug 
within twenty-four hours, he would summon each of them to come 
before the committee and explain in person why his quarrel over 
wages should be allowed to endanger the national welfare. The dis- 
pute was settled the next day, and coal began to move. 

Many times the committee spotlighted serious roadblocks in a 
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vital area of prochiction the facts of which were ktiov/ii roily in closed 
industry circles. Coincident with the tremendous st<’piiinit up of 
airplane production in th(‘ first year of the war. it lu cr.une apparcrit 
that the country faced a critical shortage of ahitnimtm. Production 
of this relatively new metal was a virtual nionopols of less than half 
a dozen companies, all existing under the shadow of th<i giant 
Aluininiun Corporation of .\merica. Prospective nesv mannfactnrers 
were discouraged from entering the field hecanse of protected pro- 
cesses and priorities on the avnilahle supjilies of ore — h.uixiK' — held 
by the established manufacturers. After a spirited *.<'iies of public 
hearings before the Truman Committee, the Defense Pi. nils Cor- 
poration and the Office of Production Management, kev units in the 
defense hnrcaiicracv. unlocked the doors to more competition and 
greater production in the ahiminnm indnstrv. 


The Office of Production Management tOPM) soon Ix'came a 
particular target of the committee. This w.is the goveniment's prin- 
cipal agency for channeling the nation’s prodnetis c energies, ma- 
chines as well as manpower, into the war eflort. In a pecidiarly 
Roosevellian compromise to satisfy the demands of both labor and 
, management for protection of their interests in the war boom, 01‘M 
was^ given two heads instead of one. Its "codireetors" were William 
^ Knudsen, an aniiahle, slow-moving engineering vice president of 
Ceneral Motors, and Sidney Hillman, the volatile, politically- 
conscious president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. In this polarized atmosphere the OPM stumbh'd and fumbled 
Its way through innumerable counicls and crises, often unable to 
^ve clear-cut decisions or to issue firm directives. On the one band. 

die loJr (1)<>.sines,s executives servinu 

nress^ion nfT " Compensation), who often ease the ini- 

DuPont t “'»‘>^'^-'=«clors svithin the bureancraev of 

vealed sixtv-s-iv f'o ’brumaii Committee re- 

WOC’s servimr d° ’’Sgest United Slate.s corporations with 

governniem Z ^3 billion worth of 

competitors either ^sLrved'or ' ^ ’"'"^Ircds of their smaller 

industry representatives on the otW h”" 
officials and labor lawverc r ^ 

FinciH SS", t “" "'8 

relief to an industry group was ^ 

Its workers. Hillmln was -irciisnrl 

• censed on occasion of coiinteniiaiuling 
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contract awards to antiiinion employers, and Knud.sen was some- 
times charged with favoring nonunion areas for the location of new 
defense plants. OPM was a house divided and in perpetual conflict 
with itself. 

The committee blasted OPM in a special report in October 1941, 
which Chairman Truman followed up with a bitter speech in tlie 
Senate. He said that both Hillman and Kmidsen had to go and that a 
unifled agency had to be devised to take the place of the hydra- 
headed OPM. Results were not long in coming. An Executive Order 
from the White House abolished OPM and set up the War Produc- 
tion Board in its place under the unitary command of Donald M. 
Nelson, a Sears Roebuck executive with a knack for getting along 
with both labor and management without fa\'oring either. 

The Truman Committee w'as a potent force for efficiency and 
honesty' in the defense program. It put the finger on scores of 
crooked contractors and influence peddlers, and it worked notable 
reforms in government contract procedures and in the administra- 
tion of wartime economic controls. Often by' the simple act of e.x- 
posure it broke stubboni production bottlenecks (as in synthetic 
rubber and steel production capacity') and thus for clarity' materially' 
advanced the nation’s preparedness for war. By' the summer of 1944 
it had issued forty-four studies and reports and, according to its 
chairman, saved the government $15 billion. 

For Harry' Truman it brought a flattering measure of national 
recognition, the uniform admiration of his colleagues in the Senate, 
and a new respect among the downtown bureaucrats, beginning 
with the M^hite House. No longer “the Senator from Pendergast,” he 
had the weight to put his man from St. Louis, Bob Hannegan, into 
the chairmanship of the Democratic National Committee. And 
when, in the spring of 1944, Hannegan tossed Truman s name on the 
table for FDR’s consideration as a running mate, the President 
rubbed his chin reflectively and said. Yes . . . y'es ... I put him in 
charge of that war investigating committee, didn 1 1? 


The Cream of the Jest 

The story of how Harry' Truman got the Democratic nomination 
for Vice President in 1944 is an almost unbelievable melodrama, set 
variously in the White House and the smoke-filled rooms of a Chi- 
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cago hotel and laced through with intrigue, reward and punishment, 
suspense, and a surprise ending. 

The story evolves out of the simple fact that President Roosevelt 
would not take a commanding hand in the matter of selecting his 
running mate. He was tired, his physical afflictions were beginning 
to take their toll, and he was heavily preoccupied in the conduct of 
the war and in the gi'and designs for the peace that was to follow. 
His preference was to let Henry Wallace remain in office as Vice 
President. That was the line of least resistance; moreover, he liked 
Wallace. Beyond that, he cared less about who was chosen for the 
office than about who was hurt by not being chosen. Throughout 
the early months of 1944 he stubbornly resisted the efforts of his 

ai es and political advisers to draw him into serious discussion of 
the question. 


Wallace, as the incumbent, had the inside track. He had Roose- 
e s con enc^, and the President had sided with him in the flam- 
mg dispute that year between Wallace and Jesse Jones, the 
ComorTi-'^^ patriarch who ran the Reconstruction Finance 
libwalicm°"’ mobilization for the war. But Wallace’s 

in peace ^ ^ ‘i®al less negotiable in wartime than 

by the busines by most of the politicians; he was feared 

people in th.t v n 'r there were many thoughtful 

begLing to shT' ^i^^ty-hvo years old and 

suSoufafro r might not 

Vice President i White House. The man elected 

The prospect that the^i^^nrl^ become President before 1948- 
the man with a penchant unpredictable Wallace, 

altruism, might one^day sit in the philosophies and applied 

specter to many. resident s chair was an intolerable 

big wheels in the^Demnn^^r-'^^"^*”" drawing near, some of the 

the President’s confidenceTn' 

velt s request Edward Flynn the ^^nning mate. At Roose- 

made a swing through some nf fi, Democratic boss, 

the country to sound out In 1 ^ sensitive political centers of 
Henry Wallace probablv He reported back that 

almost any other occupam support than 

Wallace began to weaken bur ^ ^Roosevelt’s devotion to 
other possible entries in the field ' fasten visibly on any of the 
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Another who had an inside track — or at least convinced many 
tliat he did — was James F. Byrnes, former Senator from South Caro- 
lina, former Supreme Court Justice, and now Director of War Mobi- 
lization. Shaqr-minded, aggressive, and ambitious, Jimmy Byrnes 
had been one of Roosevelt’s first, though unannounced, choices for 
Vice President four years earlier. He was quietly dropped when 
Archbi.shop Spellman of New York suggested to the President that 
because Byrnes had renounced his Catholic faith millions of Catho- 
lics would refuse to vote for him.® 

Whether or not Byrnes kmew of this at the time, he did not let it 
stand in his way when talk of his availability for 1944 began to be 
heard. B\Tnes has recalled that his first intimation that Roosevelt 
would like to have him on the ticket came in December 1943, in a 
conversation with Harr\’ Hopkins. Later, he has written, Roosevelt 
himself dropped many suggestions in his hearing that Bynies would 
make an excellent candidate and should go after the nomination. 
Similar intimations came to him from otliers close to the President, 
including, according to his account, Hannegan and Frank Walker, 
the Postmaster General. Byrnes says that up until the early summer 
he turned all such overtures aside because he did not want to run." 

It does not appear that Roosevelt ever gave Byrnes an unequivo- 
cal endorsement. However, as evidence of the President’s purported 
interest in his candidacy continued to mount, and as Henr)' Wal- 
lace’s prospects in the weeks immediately before the convention 
began to fade, Byrnes recalls that “I found myself beginning to 
think about it seriously.” He thought about it seriously enough to 
make his candidacy kno\vn on Friday, July i4> only a few days 
before the convention was to open. That same day he called Senator 
Truman in Independence, said the President had given him the 
“Go” sign on the Vice Presidency, and asked Truman to put his 
name in nomination. 

At the time of Brynes’ call, Truman was packing his wife, Bess, 
and daughter, Margaret, into the family Chrysler to drive to Chi- 
cago. As chairman of the Missouri delegation and its member on the 
Resolutions Committee, he had to be on hand several days before 
the convention’s formal opening on Wednesday, July 19. He was 
somewhat surprised by the news from BjTnes but told his caller; 


“Jonathan Daniels recorded this verbatim view of Roosevelt s in hb dfary „„ 
June 27, 1944. It had been made to him and Uvo other Whi^ House aides in an 
informal conversation svith the President that ./.v J ^ 95 o, asked 

Cardinal Spellman (he had been elevated from Arch^shop) if the incident was true. 
Spellman replied: "No such opinion was ever conveyed by me to the President.” 
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“Why sure, Jimmy, if tliats what the President w'ants 111 not onlv 
nominate you but I’ll work for you.” 

He had scarcely gotten back to his packing when the telephone 
again. This time it was Senator Alben Barkley, also calling 
from Washington. Barkley said that since the Vice Presidential race 
seeme to be opening up he had decided to get into it, and he would 
like Traman to make the nominating speech for him. Truman, a bit 
oveiAvhelmed, told his good friend from Kentuck')' that he had just 
committed himself to Byrnes, who, he understood, had been given 

tile Presidential green light. 

dn nil ^cago fully committed to Byrnes and determined to 
recalled ° nomination,” Mr. Truman later 

behalf for there was some agitation in his 

Bob Hannep-an Particularly by Democratic Chairman 

not take n the paky treasurer. But he did 

in squelching it^o^ t lought, moreover, that he had succeeded 
issue^ a sTem^ - fact, he had 

want the nomination a Kansas City saying that he did not 

reiteration of what he had ^ -A^ “’tention of seeking it. This was a 
in the spring, and he meanuf Previously, beginning 

First, he kmew thp ini i leasons were several, 
dorsement, and this Bp without Roosevelt’s en- 

status in Washington ^®^tam would be denied him. While his 
™ sun a„ ouS ta «.= last few years, he 

the administration’s feath House. Moreo^'er, he had ruflSed 

of his defense program ’ ®rice through the disclosures 

months earlier he had snnlr' committee, and only a few 

Barkley, who had resigned^ B-^'c resoundingly in favor of Senator 
^ngry dispute with Presidp ¥ u Majority Leadership in an 

regarded his own chancec For such reasons Truman 

edly inferior to those of snoB ^ Presidential nod as decid- 

the three or four others wBn! as V^allace and Byrnes and 

S«°ad he was sit,i„: '■-> b=gun to crop up’ 

^ ^ He had won fp "’^y monkey with 

yond his fondest imaginings friendships in the Senate be- 

B \ ® ^^"’“^ratic hierarchy of 

busted haberdasher and for ^ This was a long stride for a 

onto the national stage ten vp. neophyte who had stumbled 

° the Sedator from^ Pende^g ^e scornful obloqu}' 

gas . Truman the pragmatist knew a 
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good thing when he saw it, and another term or two in the Senate 
was what he wanted. 

Finally, he, too, sensed the potentially morbid destiny of the man 
who would be elected Vice President under Roosevelt this year. It 
was not a thought on which he dwelt long or often, but when he did 
the implications appalled him. The mantle of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt would not fit the narrow shoulders of Harry 
Truman. What was more, the White House would be a hell of a 
place to bring up a young girl like his Margie. The Presidency was 
not for him. 

When Truman told the reporters who greeted him as he checked 
into the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago that Friday afternoon that he 
was not a candidate himself, that he was working for Jimmy Byrnes, 
he was telling the truth. But he did not know all the facts in the 
case. 

Two weeks earlier a quartet of kingmakers back in Washington 
had, by a process of elimination, settled on Harry Truman as the 
running mate who would do the least injur}"^ to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
prospects of winning an unprecedented fourth term as President. 
They were Bob Hannegan, the Democratic chairman; Ed Pauley, 
the California oil mogul and Democratic treasurer; Ed Flynn, the 
Democratic boss of New York; and Sidney Hillman, the chief of the 
burgeoning and powerful Political Action Committee of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (PAC). They were bound more by 
a consensus than by a conspirators’ oath, but they were to conspire 
aplenty. Hillman’s commitment was conditional: He would go for 
Truman only in the event that Henry Wallace’s case became hope- 
less, which it seemed to be doing. Hannegan, Flynn, and Pauley 
argued that Wallace would drag the ticket down to defeat in the 
South and the Middle V^est. All agreed that Byrnes would cost the 
Democrats vital Negro support in the North and Catholic support 
everywhere. As for the other names that had been tossed up — 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, Ambassador John G. 
Winant, Senator Barkley, shipbuilder Henry Kaiser, and a handful 
of favorite-son governors — all presented insurmountable handicaps 
of one kind or another. 

The man with the fewest handicaps and with some tangible 
advantages was Harry Timnaii. He had a good record as a war in- 
vestigator, he stood well with labor, he had voted with the New Deal, 
he came from a border state, and Roosevelt really had nothing verj' 
much against him. Hannegan, the pol from the sweaty precincts 
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of St. Louis, whom Truman had brought to his present eminence, 
was the principal champion of his benefactor. Truman was his man, 
and Hannegan set out to put him across, with or without consent. 
^ convention week approached, the kingmakers needed either a 
e 'berate assist for their design from Roosevelt or an assurance that 
he would not cut them down. In his tj^pical way, FDR was continu- 
mg to play it cozy. In rambling discourse about the convention 
and the campaign, he conceded that Wallace might be a burden- 
^ ™ ticket, but he would not disavow Wallace nor 
wo e 0 more than to muse inconclusively about Byrnes, Doug- 
and e other possibilities. The suspense for Hannegan 

camnaitn^f party men who had a convention and a 

trv to for ° becoming intolerable. They dared not 
Sdiess a behind the back of so 

newsnaners o r ^ave done so by leaks to the 

Truman’s nrosn w u® balloons could spell disaster for 
Byrnes was backL* b ^ powerful men in his corner, and 

Kelly of Chicavn Walker and Mayor Ed 

dobltleaX -d his Ln to 

out on Ids choicr\*^d^^ make a last try to smoke the President 
White House on was arranged with him at the 

before the conventionTouTd opelTh^^^’ 

negan. Walker, Mavor Kellv pF “ attendance were Han- 

Boettiger, Roosevelt’s sondn 1 George Allen, and John 

contenders— Wallace B ' ^bus, all three of the leading 
around the Presidential taW^^F’ Truman — were represented 

meeting is clouded bv the ^ J'^^t what went on at that 

This much, however sppm recollections of the participants. 

Elynn and Hannegan Rnns ° i Gn the strong insistence of 

be an impossible drag on hrially agreed that Wallace would 
that he could not publiclv rl ^ President said, however, 

ondness, but that he wonlrl”^- whom he had a great 

msement to be read at tbp ^ weak and equivocal en- 

other contenders." Thereafte leaving the field open to 

' His letter datwi T i ^ ^ atscoursed aimlessly with his usual 

permanent chairmar,'^ c 1“*’ addressed rr. c 

President’s respect a invention In U, Samuel D. Jackson of Indiana, 

personally w^d^i f°'t friendship for WaU Paragraphs it bespoke the 

do not for his ren^^^S'l’ =>dded: "“For these reasons I 

oonvenUon must ’1 "'ay as dirtaP ® delegate. At the same time I 

opening session of deciding. . •• -j-. 1"S to the convention. Obviously, the 

S ossmn of the conventiol was intended to be read at the 
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charm and verve on politics and politicians without touching once 
on what his guests most wanted to hear— whom he did want on 
the ticket with him at Chicago the next week. 

Such, at least, is the reconstruction by one of the few living per- 
sons in 1965 who is in a position to know what went on at that 
dinner table discussion twenty-one years ago. That is Paul A. Porter, 
today a prominent Washington attorney, who in 1944 was publicity 
director for the Democratic National Committee and a right-hand 
man to Chairman Bob Hannegan, now deceased. Flynn, also de- 
ceased, recorded in his memoirs that the tone of the President’s 
comments about Truman made it clear that the Missourian was his 
preference and that he, Flynn, managed to terminate the discussion 
in time to forestall a contradiction. Byrnes says he was told by 
Walker that while both Truman and Douglas were mentioned, the 
President said nothing to diminish his partiality for Byrnes. Porter’s 
recollection, based on conversations with Hannegan in the days 
immediately following the meeting, is this; 

From what Bob told me, the President didn’t put the finger on anybody 
after expressing his doubts about Wallace. They all fenced around trying 
to get him to speak up, but the Old Man just wasn’t going to play it that 
way. He had his own reasons, whatever they were, for being cagey, and 
he wasn t going to give them the satisfaction they were after. 

But when the evening broke up and they were all outside getting their 
coats, the President called Bob back into the room. He reached over and 
took Bob by the wrist and said something like this: “Okay, Bob, we’ll 
make it Truman.” 

This was in great confidence, and I don’t think Hannegan told it to 
anybody except me and maybe Ed Pauley— up to the time of the conven- 
tion, anyway. Maybe the President put him under wraps at the time; I 
don’t know. 

But somewhere along the way— it must have been within the next 
couple of days, because Hannegan was in Chicago by Friday— the Presi- 
dent gave him a “Dear Bob” letter which said, in effect, he would be 
happy to have either Bill Douglas or Truman on the ticket with him. 

That letter was postdated to the opening day of the convention, July 
19- But I know for a fact that Hannegan had it in his pocket when he got 
to Chicago. He liked to be a real mystery man about it;. He’d whisper 
around that he had it cold in writing that the President wanted Truman 
but that he couldn’t reveal the letter— not yet anyhow.® 

As the vanguard of the conventioneers converged on Chicago 
over the weekend, the talk in the lobbies and the bars was all about 
Wallace and Byrnes. The Vice Presidency was, of course, the most 
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hnportant thing the convention had to decide, and it was the clnef 
topic of speculation. The word that Wallace was sinking had al- 
ready sent Byrnes’ stock soaring. On Sunday he opened headquar- 
ters in an elaborate suite on the top floor of the Stevens Hotel, where 
he held open house for the delegates. He was bouncing with confi- 


dence. 

This early momentum of the Byrnes drive so alarmed Hannegan 
when he reached Chicago on Friday that he put in a distress call to 
the President at his home in Hyde Park. Roosevelt was preparing to 
leave early the next day for the West Coast. At Hannegan’s urging 
he agreed to pause briefly for a conference as his train passed 
through Chicago. Saturday afternoon Hannegan and Pauley made a 
secret pilgrimage to a siding at the LaSalle Street Station and 
boarded the Presidential special. They pleaded for an outright en- 
dorsement of Truman as the only way of avoiding a head-on colli- 
sion between Wallace and Byrnes, which Wallace might conceiv- 
ably win. The President was unmoved: He had promised Wallace 
that he would not give a stronger endorsement to anyone else than 
he had given him. 

"Well, at least, Mr. President,” Hannegan said in desperation, 
let s change the order of names in that letter )’ou gave me in Wash- 
ington. Make it Truman or Douglas’ instead of 'Douglas or Tru- 
man.’ ” 

The President consented at last to this, and he called in his secre- 
tary and had the letter retN-ped then and there.' It read: 


Dear Bob: 


July 19, 1944 


You have written me about Harr}' Truman and Bill Douglas. I should, 
o course, e very glad to run with either of them and believe that either 
one of them would bring real strength to the ticket. 

Always sincerely, 
FDR 


Honorable Robert E . Hannegan 
Blackstone Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


President previously fed given chroniclers of this event believe that 

ing. ■‘Bob:'^Its TruLn. /dr" 1 sucno“e has^"""!" "°‘r" ' 

Hamiegan’s widow are certain that a ' found, and Porter and 

Douglas’Metter quoted h'e wL gten to th^Tn 

her husband’s death. ^ niman Library by Mrs, Hannegan a 
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Now Hannegan began to put pressure on Tniinan directly and 
also through the devious convolutions of the political grapevine. 
Tmman, meanwhile, was talking up Byrnes. Sunday morning he 
ta.\ied uptown to the Ambassador East to have breakfast with Sid- 
ney Hillman to try to promote BjTnes’ cause w'ith the PAG. 

“No,” Hillman told him. “We are for Wallace. But we would have 
hvo choices after Wallace. The second of those would be Douglas. 
I’m looking at our first choice now.” 

Truman protested he was not a candidate. He intended to do 
everything he could, he said, to put B\Tnes across. 

That afternoon Hannegan came to Truman’s hotel room and told 
him that he had to run because the President now definitely wanted 
him on the ticket. “Tell him to go to hell,” Truman snorted. “I’m for 
Jimmy BjTnes.” 

The next morning (Monday) Truman had breakfast with two 
labor leaders: Phil Murray of the CIO and A. F. WTiitney of the 
railway trainmen. They, too, told him that if Wallace washed out 
they would center their support on him. Later that dav the Missouri 
delegation caucused and voted, over Chairman Tniman’s pleading 
protest, to put his name in nomination. Governor Herbert O’Connor 
of Mar)'land let it be known that the Free State would be for Tru- 
man on the first ballot if he were nominated. On Tuesday morning 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which had rarely found much that was 
good to say about their Junior Senator, carried a lead stor>' from 
Chicago, saying, “Truman is now the talk of the convention.” And in 
the same edition its syndicated columnist Marquis Childs WTote 
exultantly: “Senator Truman has greater eligibility than anv of the 
other contenders for the Vice Presidency. 

Mystified, flattered, and also troubled, Truman went up to Byrnes’ 
suite on Monda\’ afternoon to report what was happening. ^ 
South Carolinian was in good spirits and told his visitor not to 
worr}% that the President would straighten things out in due time ° 

According to his own account in his published memoirs Bv 
too, had been getting reassuring reports on his status from 
gan, Frank V’alker, Mayor Kelly, Mayor Frank Hague of T 
City, and even some labor bosses such as A 1 Whitney of ffjg 
men. He figured his first-ballot strength at an impressive 700 
Byrnes was aware throughout, he has written, of the violent ° 
tion of Flynn and Hillman. But he was secure in the behW^tL^i 
once Wallace had been torpedoed by release of the PresiJgj^^s 
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biguous letter, Roosevelt’s known preference for Byrnes would 
cancel out all objections to bis nomination. 

However, a series of events in the next forty-eight hours punc- 
tured Byrnes’ confidence. He attended a strategy conference with 
Hannegan and a small gi'oup of labor leaders on Monday night and 
was told bluntly that the labor bloc would oppose him. Through 
emissaries he learned of a reported telephone conversation some- 
time Tuesday between the President, on the West Coast, and Flynn, 
Hannegan, Pauley, and other pro-Tniman leaders. The President 
was supposed to have told them that, in view of the labor opposi- 
tion, he was willing to drop Byrnes entirely and to back Truman. 
When B)Tnes tried to telephone the President at San Diego that 
night to check out this report, Roosevelt could not be reached. Fi- 
nally, on Wednesday, Hannegan released the Truman-Douglas let- 
ter to the press. Jimmy B)Tnes was done for. He had nothing what- 
ever bearing the magic signature of FDR to confirm his claim of 
preferment. Bitterly disillusioned, he announced his withdrawal 
from the race, in deference to the wishes of the President,” and 
went home to South Carolina." 

This rapid sequence of events spinning wildly beyond his reach 
left Harry Truman bewildered, embarrassed, and hotly resentful. 
He did not like being a pawn in even so big a game as Vice Presi- 
dential politics, and the job was no more attractive to him after all 
the tugging and hauling he had witnessed than it had been before. 
He told Bob Hannegan angrily that night as the convention’s first 

session adjourned that he still was not a candidate and didn’t intend 
to be one. 


. ^ position the next afternoon when Hannegan 

telephoned him and asked him to come to a meeting of party leaders 

consp\rac™fn whihToorveit'lid 

they deceied him and used him as a bZVT principal actors. He feels that 
an opening for Truman, whom they secretly undermine Wallace and to create 

the famous phrase, "Clear it with Sidnev ” ^ He ascribes to Roosevelt 

festly unattainable condition of Hillman’s ‘ .P^e-sident set this mani- 

endorsement of Byrnes. No one else dirertlv • P"ne of his own outright 

the President, but the phrase became a nn recalls such an injunction by 

campaign. ^ “ P°P“lar Republican slogan in the election 

Mr. Truman, in his Memoirs, tells a whoHv riiff...... i. 

unsupported elsewhere, of how and hv story, some details of which are 

ing the convention w;ek. hI, too sm— candidacy built up dur- 

Byrnes, for lie has written: "I believe ( conspiracy, directed against him by 
dent had named me at the time he called mrin7nd^e %mes knew that the Presi- 
mate him at the convention/’ cpendence and ashed me to nom- 
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in Hannegan’s suite. When Truman walked into the room he faced 
the toughest masters of Democratic politics — Flynn, Kelly, Hamie 
Pauley, Walker, and, of course, Hannegan. Witli one accord diev 
told him he had to nm, that he owed it to the party, to the Presi- 
dent, to tlie country’. As they argued, the telephone rang. Hannegan 
seated on the bed, answered it. As if by a prearranged signartKe 
room suddenly became quiet. The voice on the other end of the u1re 
was audible to those standing near, and parh’cularly to Truman 
seated on the bed next to Hannegan. It was Roosevelt. 

“Bob,” the President said, “have you got that fellow lined up ye*-'’ 

“No, Mr. President,” Hannegan replied. “He is the contrinC- 
Missouri mule I’ve ever dealt with.” 

“Well, you tell him that if he wants to break up the Democr'*?^ 
party' in the middle of a war, that’s his responsibility'.” 

Hannegan hung up the phone and turned to Truman. “Nov • •’ 
do you sayr 

“My’ God,” Truman mumbled. 



CHAPTER 3 


A Dubious Millenniu77i 


The Atom Bomb 

I HE DEasioN was now irrevocable. Only a lesser disaster could 
J- avert the larger disaster that was about to blast manldnd into 
a new and excruciating epoch of life on eartL The responsiblity 
reached back with chilling finality to “the little man from Missouri” 
who now sat uneasily in the ^^^hite House. 

It was 2:45 o’clock on the dark but starlit morning of August 6, 
^945- On parallel runways of the Army Air Force Base on Tinian 
Island, a dot of coral in the Pacific Ocean 1,500 miles southeast of 
Japan, three monstrous B-29’s glowed dully in the dark, their revved- 
up engines intruding hoarsely upon the silence like growling 
dragons. At a command from the control tower. Colonel Paul W. 
Tibbets, Jr., at the controls of the Enola Gay on the center nmway, 
eased his throttles forward cautiously. The dangerously overloaded 
ship shuddered sluggishly into motion. Slowly, agonizingly she 
picked up speed, and, just as the end of the two-mile-long ribbon of 
concrete whipped under her nose, her great wings lifted her uncer- 
tainly into the air. Behind her, the other two ships in the flight were 
halfway down the runway when the Enola Gay became airborne. In 
loose, triangular formation they bored northward into the trackless 
night. 

When cruising altitude had been reached, a “deadhead” with the 
Enola Gay’s six-man crew. Navy Captain William S. Parsons, with a 
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weird kit of tools under liis arm. deseciided into the c avernous bmnh 
bay. There, in its special cradle, lay a hlack metallic monster of the 
approximate size and shape of a hahy whale. It was known variouslv 
0 le chosen few who had evc-r laid eyes on it as ‘Thin Bov." or 
le Tiling. It was wholly dormant and innocuous as Captain Par- 

7" ''l'” 

i‘‘ Tinian. If ll,.- 

Tinhrilll y r a con<l pari of 

minute to fuse the worlcVs fi I volunteered at the last 
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Sim were throrre o ''“n- n'n'n.l of 
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horizon and spread across the skv'?/ el’ oaslorn 
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was at the intersection helwcen his course line and his rale line. The great 
moment had come. He sjmehronized on Hiroshima and let go. . . . 

Those inside the Enola Gaij first .saw a little pinpoint of light, purplish- 
red. In an instant the pinpoint grew into a giant hall of purple fire, a half 
mile in diameter. The great fireball suddenly exploded into a huge mass 
of ssvirling flames and purple clouds. Out of it came giant concentric 
white rings of fog. as though the earth itself were blowing mighty smoke 
rings. 

Suddenly out of the .swirling purjjlc cloud came a huge column of 
smoke. . . . Then came another ph.ase. The ten-tliousand-foot column 
suddenly grew into a giant mushroom, with tremendous clouds of dust 
•sssirling about its base for a distance of three miles. . . . 

At exactly 9:15 this morning Hiroshima stood out under the clear blue 
sky. One tenth of a millionth of a second later, a time imperceptible by 
any clock, it had been swallowed by a cloud of swirling fire as though it 
had never existed. The bc.st watches made by man still registered 9:15.’ 

Halfway around the world, the United States destroyer Augusta 
was a day out of Norfolk, bringing the almost-brand-new thirty- 
second President of the United States home from his first interna- 
tional conference, at Potsdam. As he sat at lunch on August 6 with 
the ships crew, an officer handed him a radiogram that had just 
been received. It read: 

To The President 

From the Secretars' of War 

Big bomb dropped on Hiroshima August 5 at 7.15 p.m. Washington 
time.” First reports indicate complete success which was even more con- 
spicuous than earlier test. 

In later years, the President recalled; 

When I read this I signalled to the crew in the mess hall that I wished 
to say something. I then told them of the dropping of a powerful new 
bomb svhich used an explosive twenty thousand times as powerful as a 

ton of TNT I could not keep back my expectation that the Pacific v/.ar 

might now be brought to a speedy end.- 

The decision to atomize Hiroshima not only brought the war in 
the Pacific to a speedy end but did much, much more. 


Joseph Stalin probably knew more about America s atomic-bomb 
project than Harrv Truman did when he became President. In fact 

° August 5 in the Western Hemisphere is August 6 in the Eastern. 
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Truman did not even know it existed on the evening when he was 
sworn in, and it was almost two weeks later before he was to get his 
first full-dress briefing on the mysterious operations of tlie Manhat- 
tan Engineer District (the administrative euphemism behind which 
this greatest of wartime gambles was concealed) from the Secretary 
o War, Henry L. Stimson. Yet, in less than three months he would 
e ca ed upon to make the most awesome decision any President 
ad ever been asked to make— whether to loose this most terrifying 
weapon ever devised by man upon human targets 

T ''S preparation into a greater 
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Of all tlie %-ast complexities that leaped out at Truman when he 
was tlmist into the \Miitc House, none was more formidable and 
demanding than the A-bomb. The conduct of the war was, in a 
relative sense, in the hands of the generals and the admirals; there 
was no question but that the formative work on the United Nations 
should go forxvard; and domestic affairs could, if need be, continue 
to operate under their own momentum, for a time at least. But the 
discovery and harnessing of atomic energv involved uniquely per- 
sonal responsibilities for the President. Only a handful of men, out 
of tens of thousands engaged on the atomic program, knew all its 
dimensions or were able to guess at its limitless implications. But 
each major step in this two-billion-dollar fantasy required the Presi- 
dent’s personal consent. And he alone, in all the world, must say Yes 
or No to that awesome, ultimate question, “Shall we drop the bomb 
on a living target?” 

Among the few people in the world who did know, however 
imperfectly, what was going on at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, and at Hanford, Washington, were Premier 
Stalin and his top associates in the Kremlin. They had enjoyed for 
more than a year fairly accurate and up-to-date intelligence sup- 
plied them through the espionage network ser\'ed b)' the German 
physicist Klaus Fuchs, who was attached to the Manhattan Engi- 
neering District (MED) in a highly responsible and confidential 
role. (This desolate fact was not known to American authorities 
until several years later, when Fuchs was caught at his spying 
by the British.) Senator Truman almost blundered into the select 
company of the informed in mid-1944. As Chairman of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, he decided to send his investi- 
gators down to see what was happening to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of appropriated funds being swallowed up by that 
hush-hush operation in Eastern Tennessee. He was dissuaded just in 
time by the personal plea of Secretary Stimson, who came in great 
agitation to his office and told him: "Senator, I can’t tell you what it 
is, but it is the greatest project in the history of the world. It is most 
top secret. Many of the people who are actually engaged in the 
work have no idea what it is, and we who do would appreciate your 
not going into those plants.” 

Almost a year later — the date was April 25, 1945 — Stimson was 
relieved to be able to go to the White House and tell the new 
President in detail what the state of progress on the A-bomb was 
and to speculate about its enormous implications. Almost at the 
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outset of the MED program in 1941, Stimson had been designated 
by President Roosevelt to be his chief civilian liaison with the seien- 
tists and military men carrying on the work. On this visit to the 
Mhite House, he brought with him Major General Leslie R. Groves, 
Ae ehie administrative officer of the project, who explored the 
am technical aspects of the work for the new President. ^ 

fivI veaTs ofTrn "'as tHat, as the culmination of 

bib wL now / effort, a workable atomic 
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shicly, and to advise him on. the wJiole range of moral and political 
issnas presented In- the canergence of atomic energs- as a totally ne\v 
aspect of civili'/ation. 

Rarely has there been a government committee of higher caliber 
than the so-called Interim Committee which resnlt('d from this falh. 
Stimson. whose record of public service went back to the Taft ad- 
ministration. was its ebairman. and on its roster were sneb names as 
James M. Ryrnes, former Supreme Court Justice and \\'ar Mobili/.er 
and soon to become Secretary of Stale; Ralph A. Bard, Assistant 
Secrctars- of the Xavy; \%annevar Bush, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, and James B. Conant, wlio 
left tlie presidency of Hars-ard to become chairman of the National 
Defense Research Committee. Sers-ing in an advisory capacity were 
several of the brightest luminaries from the new science of nuclear 
physics — such as J. Robert Oppenheimer, Enrico Fermi, and Arthur 
H. Compton, each of whom had had a commanding role in the 
capture of atomic energy. 

The minutes and final report of this group are still classified and 
beyond common reach, but Herbert Feis'- has done a thorough job 
of piecing together the proceedings from many competent sources. 
There were, he says, two basic items on the agenda: ( i ) Jjow this 
new source of cnergv' (characterized by Stimson as having "more 
effect on human affairs than tfic theory of Copernicus and tlic Jaw of 
gravity”) was to be controlled internationally, particularly with re- 
spect to Russia; and (2.) how the bomb was to be used in the war 
against Japan ( Germany now being on the brink of defeat ) . 

On the first proposition, the committee was unable to arrive at a 
clear-cut consensus. Opinions varied Jill the way from the argiir,)f.,,\ 
that it should be jealously hoarded as an e.vclusive American Sf'crel 
with this country assuming the Messianic role of enforcer of the 
world’s peace, to the opposite extreme where we would immediate] 
take the Russians into our confidence and, with them, deliver tlie 
secret into the hands of an international commission under the con^ 
trol of the United Nations. 

As one reviews the rationale of these arguments that took place ' 
such tense secrecy two decades ago (to me, there is an antic paraJhd 
here to the opening witch scene of Macbeth), one is ruefujl ^ 
minded of how much of its time mankind spends going nov/fif/. 
a treadmill. The arguments have not changed, and the dile^n^ 
the same in 1965 as it was in 1945' How shall we control 
energy? How shall we blunt its power for evil and sharpen its potCT- 
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tial for good? How, indeed, can we save ourselves from immolation 
on an atomic pyre that we have built and fueled with our 
hands? These awesome questions have not been aimvered througli 
countless hours of international wrangling, bullying, and negotia- 
tion, nor tlirough prayer, nor through "peace strikes,” nor through 
the scientists’ blind search for a damper or eounterforce against the 
atomic holocaust. On this, as on so many stubborn cold war issues, 
tliat evolved in the late i9-}o’s, we arc still pumping that treadmill. 

On the second proposition, raised by the Interim Committee, a 
sharper consensus did emerge; that the bomb should be used a.s soon 
as possible against a major military target to force Japan promptly to 
her knees. There were both pros and cons to this, oT course. Most 
importantly, a group of scientists at the atomic project in Chicago, 
headed by Leo Szilard, protested vehemently acainst the debase- 
ment of their efforts by turning it to the lethal purposes of warfare. 
They also argued strongly against the doctrine of an atomic mono- 
poly, pointing out that the principles of atomic fission were already 
knowm to scientists in many parts of the world. .\ny effort by tbfs 
country to hoard its knowledge of atomic cnergv, thev said, would 
only feed the envious and probably warlike determination of other 
nations to develop the bomb for themselves.® 

Another viewpoint commanding attention was that the bomb 
s ou e emp o)ed against Japan, but only bv means of a nonlclhal 
demonstration in the ocean or on a deserted island. There was gen- 
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was no absolute assurance that this primitive device would go off as- 
planned, or that the delivering plane and its crew would not he 
demolished in the process. Such an eventuality, it was reasoned, 
would be a mortal blow to the image of Allied invincibility and 
probably would encourage Japan to fight on more determinedly 
than ever. It could also, it was believed, cause the Russians, who 
had promised at the Yalta Conference to get into the war against 
Japan three months after Hitler was disposed of, to drag their feet. 

There was, after all, in that baleful, tortured summer of 1945, just 
one overriding objective to American world policy: to whip Japan 
and end the war in the shortest time with the least possible cost in 
men and monev. The debate in the Interim Committee therefore 
resolved itself in forwarding to the President the following historic 
conclusion on what to do about the atomic bomb: “We can propose 
no technical demonstration likely to bring an end to the tear. We 
can see no acceptable alternative to direct military use.”" 

The controvers)’ ovei the moral rightness of this conclusion has 
never ceased. But it seemed not greatly to trouble President Tru- 
man, to whom it was clear and logical that bombs to be used in the 
war against the Axis had always been the end purpose of this whole 
gigantic effort. 

Thus reinforced, he embarked aboard the Augusta on July 7 for 
his first meeting with Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
at Potsdam. Their basic purpose was to correlate plans for a peace- 
ful Europe (V-E Day had occurred on May 8) and for finishing the 
war in the Pacific. On the evening of the 16th, Stimson, who had 
followed the President over by air, handed him, at the Little Wlu'te 
House,” in Potsdam a message just received from General Groves in 
Alamogordo, New Mexico. In strictly homemade code, it read as 
follows: “Operated on this morning. Diagnosis not yet complete but 
results seem satisfactory and already exceed e.xpectations. To Prime 
Minister Churchill’s headquarters, the Secretary sent this meaning- 
ful paraphrase: “Babies satisfactorily bom. Both meant the same 
thing: The static test in the New Mexico desert had handsomely 
succeeded. The atom bomb was a reality at last. 

Now only three important steps had to be taken before the 
doomsday bell would be tolled. 

On the 24th, President Truman at Potsdam OK d what amounted 
to the final orders for the Enola Gay s historic flight. Directed to 
General Carl A. Spaatz, Commanding General, U.S. Army Strategic 
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Air Forces, and signed by General Thomas C. llandv. Acting Chief 
of Staff, the orders read in part: 

The 5ogth Composite Group, 20th Air Force [the atomic strike force] 
will deliver its first special hnmh as .soon as weather will permit visual 
bombing after about 3 August. 19.}5, on one of tlie tarttets: i liroshima, 
kokura, Niigata and Nagasaki. . . . Arldilinnal bombs will be delivered on 

the above targets as soon as made ready by the project staff I^issemi- 

nation of any and all information concerning the use of the weapon 
against Japan is reserved to the Sccretarv of War and the President of llie 
United States." 


Nc.xt was the problem of what and how to tell .Stalin, now that the 
secret of the bomb was about to unfold itself. Truman and 
Churchill conferred anxiously about tliis. Tbeir dihmima was to 
convey to the smilingly treacherous old dictator just enough to head 
0 us comp aints that his allies had bvpassed him, but riot enough 
tyeyeal the true nature of the weapon. (They put off to an nneer- 

rbn ultimate political realitie.s raised bv 

omb.) So at the conclusion of their formal Big Three session 

VCn ■ T"". nrm„ul ll,o h.bic lo 

' we hid a 

Premier showed "n»-sual destructive force. The Russian 

Japanes^ ” of it against the 

left the eonTera?cnogcther"lS 

Russian Premier had senm 1 ’ • ^ ' 'S"orant that the enigmatic 

What he could have said butS^'" '""'""l.'P'oanship against them, 
all along.” ’ So? IVe known about it 

induced to surrender befoT^thn Japanese could be 

country had already been hammere 

and dozens of Japan’s otbe • helplessness. Tokyo 

charred shells bv the nnssive'r cities had been turned into 

air force hod been re^d b, d,™' ' "" "nd i.-S 

tency. Only its army remained to virtual impo- 

fanatical Japanese soldiery could iS l<oo'vn that the 

homeland a costly and lonv dn * ’evasion of the Japanese 
been some lenfoLld "fn*r:'“'' '’"‘'''W. Wl.ile thole bad 

way of Moscow, the Allies insNted^ra^"''''^ 

unconditional surrender” as 
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the sole price of peace. ( Churchill demurred over this rigidity, but 
since the United States was carrying the main burden of the Pacific 
fighnng, he let the President have his way. ) 

The text of a proposed ultimatum to the Japanese rulers had been 
dra\\m in \^^ashington several weeks earlier. Truman gained 
Churchill s assent to it on the scene at Potsdam; and the assent of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist Chinese leader, by radio. The text 
contained no hint of an atomic bombing, but sternly promised utter 
destruction of the Japanese homeland, just as Germany had been 
destroyed, unless the terms of unconditional surrender were immedi- 
ately met. The ultimatum ( later knowm as the Potsdam Declaration ) 
was issued on the evening of July 26, and its content was beamed to 
Japan repeatedly for the next twenty-four hours by the powerful 
radio transmitters of the Office of War Information on Saipan. Two 
nights later, millions of leaflets were dropped over Japan from Fly- 
ing Fortresses. They repeated the substance of the Declaration, but 
wth an ominous new note added. Eleven cities were listed, of which 
at least four would shortly be picked for total destruction from the 
air. "Attention Japanese People,” the leaflets read, “Read this care- 
fully as it may save your life or the life of a relative or a friend.” 

It is now known that there was a violent split within the Japanese 
governing hierarchy at this time in late Jul}' over whether to con- 
tinue the unequal struggle or to give up. The fate of the Emperor 
and his sacred status, which the Allies had failed to clarifr' in their 
surrender terms, seems to have weighed powerfully in behalf of 
those who counseled a fight to the death. At all events, it was this 
side that prevailed. Premier Suzuki disclosed the government’s offi- 
cial position when he told Japanese reporters on the afternoon of 
July 29: “I believe the joint proclamation of the three countries is 
nothing but a rehash of the Cairo Declaration. As for the govern- 
ment, it does not find any important value in it, and there is no other 
recourse but to ignore it entirely and resolutely fight for the success- 
ful conclusion of this war.” 

His defiant words, broadcast to the world, stamped “Go” on the 
flight orders of the Enola Gay. 

The bomb that exploded a thousand feet above Hiroshima killed 
upwards of 78,000 people, most of them instantly, which was nearly 
twice as great as the number who sur\nved with injuries. It demol- 
ished practically everv house within a three-mile radius of the tar- 
get zero, or about 99 percent of the city s buildings. The second 
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bomb, dropped on Nagasaki two days later, was even more power- 
ful. The war with Japan was over before a third bomb could be 
made readv. 

j 

The precise day and hour on which President Truman said the 
fateful “Yes” that launched this millennial weapon cannot be deter- 
mined with accuracy. It is nowhere recorded in writing, and ihemo- 
ries now are faulty. It could have been when the Interim Commit- 
tee’s unanimous report was laid before him on June i. His consent 
then would have had to be relatively tentative, on a “when and if 
basis, for the success of the experiment still had to be proved at 
Alamogordo. More likely, the decisive moment was when he as- 
sented to the order to General Spaatz on July 24, for at that instant 
the point of no return was reached. It must be remembered that 
there never was much question in anybody’s mind as to what the 
pal of the MED was: It was to produce an atom bomb, and a bomb 
has only one use. Mr. Truman boarded this awesome train of events 
just as it was approaching the terminal, and he showed no disposi- 
tion to a ter its course or schedule. On the other hand, he was as 
cognpant as aiiyone of the bomb’s terrifying potency, and Mr. Stim- 

liTn • %i • J him with its staggering implica- 

ulHmni could not have approached that moment of 

ultimate dp, Sion on Ju y a4-_the explicit order to the Air Force to 

nrocrasttoph”"^ ( indifferent to the easier alternative of 

dirmomenrf '^^atever he may have felt at 
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3 se he bomlT""'""" ^^ere and when 

.K.VC, had any doubt tout should be »ed “ 

later: decision, Henry Stimson wrote some years 

invasion on November, Idditio'^^'l"! .^'^onib] until the projected 
more destructive of life and fire raids of B-29S would have been 

atomic raids which we conW , ^nan the very limited number of 

The faee ot svaT irfetlt .Id 'Irn'"* ' • ' 
order a wartime leader mves Th'^H ’■ inevitable part of every 

decision that brought death to^ to use the atomic bomb was a 

cliange that fact and I do not bJ® explanation can 

premeditated destruction was our^l deliberate, 

of Hiroshima and Nagasaki put an e'^nd i!! choice. The destruction 

1 “u ena to the Japanese war.« 
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Two decades later, with that special acuity of 20-20 hindsight, it 
is possible to disagree with that conclusion. It is fully evident now 
that in July 1945 Japan already was a beaten foe and that the will to 
resist had about run out. Her peace feelers during that month and 
earlier were sincere even if ambiguous. Toward the end, they were 
almost frantic, as intercepts by U.S. Navy Intelligence of code 
communications between Tokyo and the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow have shown. On the very day that Premier Suzuki publicly 
scorned the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, the Supreme War 
Council on which he sat was split down the middle on the question 
of surrendering. If the Allied ultimatum had suggested a face-saving 
status for the Emperor, such as was accorded him a few days later in 
the actual document of surrender, the Council almost certainly 
would have voted then to capitulate. Sakoh Tanemura, deputy chief 
of staff for the Japanese Army during World War II, has since said; 
“The Americans blundered in not guaranteeing the safety and status 
of the Emperor. Otherwise the war would have been over before A- 
bombs were used.”" 

This very question was debated at Potsdam by President Truman 
and his advisers — Mr. Byrnes, the Secretary of State, and General 
George Marshall, the Chief of Staff, among others. The decision to 
leave the point about the Emperor vague was a deliberate one, but 
the reason therefor remains obscure. Had the decision been other- 
wise, it might never have been necessary to fire an atomic bomb 
after the one at Alamogordo, even in practice. 

Perhaps the atomic millennium had to be born out of the agony of 
death in any event. Had it not been at Hiroshima, it might have 
been at Washington or Moscow a few years later. But Harry Tru- 
man cannot be blamed for having lacked the prescience of hind- 
sight. He made this great decision, as he did so many in his career, 
forthrightly on the basis of the best information available to him at 
the time, and cleared his conscience of any remorse. Moralists will 
debate the rightness of that decision for generations to come, but 
for the man who made the decision the debate ended when the 
decision was made.*’ 


” Historian Samuel Eliot Morison. writing in the perspective of almost hvo decades, 
says: "It is evident that the atomic bomb was the keystone of a very fragile arch. 
Certainly the war would have gone on, and God knows for how long, if the bomb 
had not been dropped. ... It simply is not true that Japan had no military capability 
left in mid-August . . . If the Emperor had told them to Jight to the last man, they 
would have fought to the last man.— The Two-Ocean War (Little, Brown. 1963), 
P- 572 .; . . .. 
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End of the War 

Being a President, Harry Truman has said, “is like riding a tiger. 
You have to keep on riding him or be swallowed.” 

His first few days in office were a time of uncertainty and confu- 
sion as he tried to measure his job and as the nation tried to measure 
him and the catastrophe that had put him where he was. During 
that initial weekend, in fact, the living President was almost over- 
looked as a grief-stricken nation paid its last homage to the one who 
had just died. Harry Truman seemed lost in the crowd on that sun- 
ffienched morning of Sunday, April 15, standing next to the tall, 
black-draped figure of Eleanor Roosevelt, as FDR was buried in the 
rose garden of his ancestral Hyde Park home. On the preceding 
n ay, is first full day in office, Truman had fled almost in desper- 
a ion to t e Capitol for an emotional leave-taking from his old 
^ f c the Senate. Leaving a luncheon in the 

waiHno Leslie Biffie, he solemnly told a group of 

Mondav^lm°nHT fellows ever pray, pray for me now.” On 

tinue the nnV ^ 1°^"^ session of Congress, promising to con- 

and the AmerTcTn^peonirf imploring the legislators 

was a mnmenf f vn ^ ^ patience and understanding. There 
in their radios *"°^^-^'ghtening pathos for millions who tuned 

Rayburn- “Wait H ^ ^ hoarse whisper from Speaker Sam 

the man who had cau2ht”tL 

Roosevelt’s hands Bv^ rl 1 leadership as it fell from 

gent, sympathetic! but hardl^fr’ compassionate, indul- 

seemed best equipned ro „ L f the one man who 

couragement. Rov RohpriQ'^''^.n^*^^ leader offer much en- 

Sfar, who had watched t' ^ Bepublican Kansas City 

with a measure of profession^!^ ! career for more than a decade 
a widely republished article- ^ ^chment, wrote that first week in 

^\Tiat may the nation exnect frr. 

being, simply carmng on Tli President? For the time 

.score. nation may take confidence on that 

Harr}- Truman is no man to i- 

Calvin Coolidge, who took offio i ^ boat. He is not as cautious as 
two decades ago. But he has thp • somewhat similar circumstances 

nnate, instinctive conservatism in action 
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of the Missmiri-hred countnman. They want to know where they are 
going before they ItM]). And tliey are not fond of leaping just for the 
pleasure of headlines. . . . 

The real .significanc(-' will be the shift from personal government back to 
what is called, for lack of any better term, constitutional government. . . . 
The sheer fac'l he is [the] ascrage man is probably Truman’s greatest 
asset as he imderlakes these new oveqmwering responsibilities.’® 

Like many consersmtives, long and bitterh' disenclianted with 
FDR. Roberts saw in Truman a more pliable sort of fellow with 
whom the conserwative community could do business. The estimate 
was not entirely based on wishful thinking, for Truman’s political 
profile had hot become clearly etched at the time. But the day 
would come when Roberts would have to take back his bland 
encomium. 

The Truman familv moved into Biair House, the Government’s 
guest residence diagonally across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
^^’hite House, on Saturday, April 14, allowing the Roosevelt family 
time to gather and remov'e its belongings. When the President was 
ready to leave the office that evening, he was startled to find a squad 
of Secret Ser\dce men standing by to escort him on tlie perilous, one- 
hundred-yard journey, and not a little bemused to discover that the 
traffic lights at the intersection turned red in all directions at his 
approach in order to facilitate his crossing. 

His confusion was subtlv' compounded in the ne.xt few days as he 
struggled, on the one hand, to grasp the issues of the Presidency, 
and on the other, its managerial reins. There were frequent, long- 
drawm-out seminars with Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., who seemed to float ineffectually on the tide of great events; 
with Treasury' Secretary' Henry’ A. Morgenthau, Jr., happily' preg- 
nant with his scheme for a pastoralized Germany; with the schol- 
arly, avuncular Secretary' of War, Henry' L. Stimson, and his oppo- 
site number in the Navy', the tense and troubled James V. Forrestal. 

To understand the state of the war, the new Commander in Chief 
spent long hours in the ^^’hite House “map room” witli two e.\perts 
whom he revered almost without limit — the Army' Chief of Staff, 
General George C. Marshall, and the White House military adviser. 
Admiral ^Villiam D. Leahy. Truman’s extraordinary ability to grasp 
and retain facts, and his willingness to submit to the drudgery of 
seriously study'ing long, complex reports, was soon to make a most 
favorable impression on these aides. 

At the outset he had asked the Roosevelt Cabinet and White 
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Charles G. Ross, lo he White House Press Secretary (together, 
they phoned Miss Tillie Brown, in Independence, who had been 
their English teacher in high school, to appraise her of the event. 
“You and Harry have both made good, and 1 am veiy proud of 
you," Miss Tillie told them); and made an impromptu lunchtime 
visit to his bank at Fourteenth and G Streets, creating thereby one 
of the worst brief traffic snarls in Washington history (he learned 
then that the President docAu’l go to the bank; the bank comes to 
the President). Finally, late on Friday night, sitting alone in the 
drawing room at Blair House, he faithfully wrote his weekly letter 
home; 

Dear Mamma and Marv; Well, tlie Wasliington Post had your pictures 
yesterdav morning and the finest kind of statements from both you and 
Vivian. Mv press staff said tliat the smartest press agent in the world 
could not have written any better ones. I told them that my family all told 
the truth all the time and that they did not need a press agent. 

I have had a most strenuous time for the last si.v days. I was sworn in at 
7:09 p m. Eastern War Time Apr. 12 and it is now 9 p.m. .\pril 18th. Si.v 
davs President of the United States! It is hardly believable. 

.’ . . Had to spend all (yesterday) afternoon and evening preparing a 
five minute speech for the radio for the fighting men and women. It was 
after one o'clock when I turned in. This d<ay has been a dinger, too, I m 
about to go to bed, but I thouglit I had better write you a note. 

■ . . Soon as we get settled in the White House you 11 both be here to 
visit us. Lots of los'C from vour ver\- much worried son and bro. 

Harry' 

But the overriding preoccupation in M'’ashington, as in most of 
the rest of the world, was the w'ar in Europe, now obviously' draw- 
ing to a clima.x. The German Reich of Adolf Hitler had been re- 
duced to an ever-narrowing battlefield, blasted day and night y 
tons of Allied bombs. In the ten months since tlie Normandv laiid- 
ings, the Wehrmacht had been driven back more than 700 miles 
from its anchor positions on the Atlantic and was now facing over 
whelming American and British superiority on its home territory. 
Germany'’s greatest industrial resources in the west and her trans- 
portation system had been smashed; her civilian population vvas 
demoralized and in panic; and her retreating armies w ere ^ eiiig 
reduced to guerrilla tactics. On the eastern front, the Red armies in 
the same period had driven the Wehrmacht back near y oo 
from its farthest advance into White Russia and now stood ''^thin 
30 miles of Berlin itself. Vienna was occupied on the south, and the 
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House staff to stay with him, but early in that first week he 'brought 
in half a dozen familiar helpers who had been with hirn on Capitol 
Hill. Among them were Rose Conway, the gentle and efficient spin- 
ier who serves him even today as personal secretary; a raucous, 
ack-slapping, wartime buddy from Missouri named Harry 


(-K-bidppmg, wartune buddy from Missouri named Harry 
aughan to he a sort of general factotum and cheerer-upper; aiid a 
brashly competent young Irishman, Matt Connelly, who was set up 
as appointments secretary to stem the tide of fortune-seekers and 
well-wishers who converged upon the White House, eager to help, 
0 be helped or just to “say hello to good old Harry.” 

Jona an Daniels, a White House aide of that period has recalled: 

and anK-V ^ to all men, and all men including New Dealers 

friends an/"" friends ahd Roosevelt enemies, old 

Pendereast nnl v the 129th Field Artillery, old-time 

ambitious seempT^’ Committee members, the eager and the 

insistent modesty at^th 
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bbom Middle Border strength behind the modestw- 

He held R.v C_.. ^ 
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cr III, appointed his bovbr, pressed to within 24 mi 

“"Ihood friend, Washington correspond. 
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President Truman, still less than a month in office, went on a nation- 
wide radio hook-up to announce: 

This is a solemn but glorious hour. General Eisenhower informs me that 
the forces of Gennany have surrcntlcrcd to the United Nations [this was 
a calculated overstatement; the UN had not yet been officially bom]. The 
flags of freedom fly all over Europe. For this \nctoiy' we join in offering 
our thanks to the Providence which has guided and sustained us through 
the dark days of adversity. . . . can repay the debt we owe to our God, 
to our dead, and to our children only by work, by ceaseless devotion to 
the re.sponsibilitics which lie ahead of us. If I could give you a single 
watchword for the coming months, that word is work— work and more 
work, ^^*e must work to finish the war. Our \'ictory' is only half won. 

V-E Day and \^-J Day were three months and a world apart. Even 
before the collapse of Hitler in May, Allied men and weapons were 
being diverted from the European to the Pacific theater of opera- 
tions in one of the greatest military-naval concentrations in historj'. 
Joint command of the final assault against Japan was vested in Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. It 
included British naval forces under Lord Louis Mountbatten. As 
recentlv as March, the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington had 
estimated that as much as a year to a year and a half would be 
required to bring the Japanese empire to heel, particularly if, as 
seemed evident to them, the job would have to be done in a mile-by- 
mile invasion of the home islands. (The A-bomb was still a scientific 
uncertainty, and it could not be included in strategic planning.) 
The cost of such an operation, from beaclihead to the heart of 
Tokjm, was reckoned at a million American casualties and perhaps 
half as many British. 

Allied forces had come a long way back since the humiliating 
retreat from Bataan in the winter of 1941- spring and eaily 

summer of 1945 they were safely reestablished in the Philippines, 
and the scarred and blood-soaked beaches of Okinawa and Iwo Jima 
were theirs. Guam fell in June after an 82-day siege that had cost 
45,000 American and 94,000 Japanese casualties. From air bases in 
these outlying islands, American war planes by the hundreds flew 
around-the-clock missions against targets in the homeland, deluging 
them with incendiaries and e.xplosives with virtually no opposition 
except from generally ineffective antiaircraft fire. We are sending 
Japan back to the Stone Age,” said General Curtis LeMay, the Air 
Corps Commander. 

American and British naval vessels shelled the coasts almost at 
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mountains of Czechoslovakia were being scaled off as a possible 
escape route. 

On the day Roosevelt died, Russian and American annies met at 
the Elbe River, signifying that Germany finally had been cut in two 
and that her doom w'as sealed. On April 25, word reached Washing- 
ton and London that Heinrich Himmler had offered through Swe- 
den s Count Bernadotte to surrender along the whole W^estem 
Front, but not those armies facing the Russians in the east. Church- 
ill and Truman promptly rejected the offer and reiterated the Allied 
demand for unconditional surrender on all Gcmian fronts simulta- 
neously. The Russians were not engaged in Italy, so that, after long 
sreret negotiations, the million-man Nazi army there offered on 
e zgt to lay down its arms, its surrender was accepted by the 
fwnT commanders. On May 2, the world learned 
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Jupan. Hut hy {h*' (inir Uh' Al)ic«l met at Potsdam in July. 

Uiissia had alreadv .ahjo^ated her tr<‘aly of friendship with Japan 
and had heenn secretlv to mass an invaditig army along tlie Man- 
churian horder. In anv e\ mt, the whole plan had generated so much 
momentum hv this time that nothing short of a miracle of states- 
manship cmdd have altered it. On the day the second A-homh fell — 
on Nagasaki. August ~ — Uussia <leclare<l war on Japan and .sent her 
armies .swarming into Manchuria. On the loth. the Japane.se sued 
for peace, and at 7 o'clock on the evening of .August 14. in the 
cat.'iclvsmic vear of xj-tS. President Truman .soberly announced to 
tfie world that histtrrv’s greatest and costliest war had emled. 

AVashington cnipled uith joy. Hundreds, later thousands, masscti 
on Pennsvlvania .Avenue across from the White House. When the 
President and Mrs. Truman appeared on the North Portico to ac- 
knowledge their cheers, the mob broke tlirough the barrier.s which, 
tliroughoul the war, had kept pedestrians to the north sidewalk, and 
stonned up to the high iron fence. Tlie Pre.sident, to the dismay and 
an.xiety of his Secret Sers icc detail, walked gaily along the in.side of 
the fence, grasping one congratulatory hand after another. Then he 
returned to his office, whore he called, first his mother, in Grand- 
view, and tlicn Mrs. Roosevelt. "I told her, he said later, that in 
this hour of triumph I wished that it had been President Rooses elt, 
and not I, wlio had gis on the message to our people. 

As the fruit.s of victors' of W'orld Wkar II were Iiars ested. the seeds 
of the cold war were already sprouting in tlie stubble. The hot war 
had been tlie biggest, bloodiest, costliest, and most devastating t lat 
civilized man had ever contrived. It had lasted five years, 11 mont is, 
and 14 days. Fiftv-six nations liad been engaged forty-nine of them 
on the side of the Allies, and seven on the side of the Axis. A total of 
85,000,000 men had been brought under amis, and 14,000,000 liad 
been killed or had died, 251.000 of them Americans This total was 
more than all the combat deaths in all the wars fought since 1793 - 

Never had there been so many problems left in war s wake. Presi- 
dent Truman bad come on the scene just as the shape of these 
problems was beginning to be discerned. They involved m every 
major instance the failure of the Allied political and military leader- 
ship to properly assess the true nature of the dynamic Communist 
strategy of world conquest. 

Among the legacies that Truman received from Roosevelt was a 
determination that a modus vivendi between the W'est and the So- 
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Im'.slcci in matler.s which seem to to territorial acquisitions, but 

when ss'olves are about, the sheplierrl must guard his flock, even if he docs 
not himself care for mutton. At this time [spring and summer of igqs) tlie 
points at issue did not seem to the United States Chiefs of Staff to be of 
capital importance. . . . Nevertheless, as will not now be disputed, they 
played a dominating part in the destiny of Kurope, and may well have 
denied us all the lasting peace for svhich we had fought so long and hard. 

\\\* can now see the deadlv hiatus which existed between the farling of 
President Roosevelt’s strengtii and the growth of President Trumans grip 
of the vast world problem. In this meiancholy void one President could 
not act and the other could not know. Neither the militars' chiefs nor the 
State Department receiverl the guidance they required. Phe former con- 
fined themselves to their professional sphere; the latter did not compre- 
hend the issues involved. The indispensable political direction was lacking 
at the moment when it was most needed. The United States stood on the 
scene of victoiA'. master of world fortunes, but without a true and co- 
herent design.’*' 

It is rea.sonablc to conjecture that Truman did perceive these 
trends; tliat even in tlie.se early weeks in oflicc his intuition led him 
to distnist Russian sincerity. It would have taken a good deal more 
sophistication than he possessed at the time to look beyond the 
palpable instances of Soviet intransigence that appeared daily be- 
fore his eyes, to that impalpable tomorrow when, through patient 
application of the golden rule, the Russian leaders would be 
cleansed of suspicion and greed. But he mistrusted his own judg- 
ment, and the men who might have backed him up, such as Chur- 
chill and Harriman, were figures wdiom he knew but slightly or not 
at all. On the other hand, the men whom he did know and on whom 
he was forced to relv daily — Stimson, Leahy, Marshall, and, to a 
lesser extent, his European commander. General Eisenhower-— wei e 
obsessed with the military rather than the political implications of 
the war. They concurred in the Roosevelt doctrine of getting along 
with the Russians at all costs. Smash Germany and Japan, they 
argued, and the postwar world will take care of itself. In addition, of 
course, Truman labored under a sense of obligation to continue in 
the steps of his predecessor. 

For all these reasons, then, and contrary to a lifetime habit, he did 
not play his hunch. Thereby he lost one of the great opportunities of 
history. For if ever there was a time when the cold war might have 
been averted — when the pattern of Communist conquest in Europe 
and Asia might have been ruptured — it was in those critical tliree 
months from May to September, 1945- 
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viet Union could be found in patience and tolerance. The argument 
ran as follows: Allay Russian fears that her borders were menaced, 
or that the democracies were hostile to her form of government, or 
that she would be left behind in the postwar march toward eco- 
nomic plenty, and Russia would cast her lot on the side of peace and 
freedom. To this end, the Allies at the Teheran and Yalta confer- 
ences had gone far in acceding to Russia’s concern about having 
y powers on her border in the postwar European arrangement, 
an a eagerly sought Russia’s participation in the war against 
apan once Gennany was defeated. It was Roosevelt’s view that all 
^g^'oements must he strictly adhered to, even when our faith 
^ ^ finesse or by an outright violation. The 

modprn ' anxious parents, steeped in 

indulppnr K extend toward a fractious offspring: Be 

Trlf fTuv go -vay. ^ 

almost from^rh° carr)- out this policy of Roosevelt’s, but 

own official fa assailed by misgivings. Within his 

the minority element (but numerically in 
skepticism. Amont Russia’s good intentions with deep 

had reported from^- Ambassador Averell Harriman, who 

We now = 

from the standpoint^of^tl?°^ SoNuet government views all matters 

to their oum poffiLa >"‘^tests. They have publicized 

liberated by our tr oo. situation in areas 

communist party or ih and France. . . • The 

culties in areas under our ^0U""’here are using economic diffi- 

westem allies and to nrnm^r^'c * undermine the influence of the 

Soviet Union and the minorT^ oviet concepts and policies. . . . The 
on the people of Eastern Enr ^ ^”''®™™onts that the Soviets are forcing 
must clearly recognize that entirely different objective. We 

totalitarianism, ending personaM^'®^ program is the establishment of 
respect it.H ^ liberty and democracy as we know and 

Churchill shared this k- 

both Roosevelt and Truman^ many communications, with 

concern for the political reabV^^ a monished them to take a deeper 

would wield a power comna^^f ^ P^^fwar world in which Russia 

Later, he was to write in his meJoffi that of the Western Allies. 

As a war waged by a l- • 

X)idd "if "^P°‘'tance. In M'asffinmr' * P^H^loal aspects have a 

^fiould have prevailed. It is tSw f l°"ger and wider views 

^ merican thought is at least disin- 
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tcrostcd in tnatlcrs vvliich st'cni to mlalc to lorritorial acquisitions, but 
when wolves are about, tlie shepherd must guard his flock, even if he docs 
not himself care for mutton. At this time {spring and summer of 19-15] 
points at issue did not seem to the United .States Chiefs of Staff to be of 
capital importance. . . . Neserthelcss, as will not now be disputed, they 
played a dominatitig part in the destiny of Kurope, and may well have 
denied us all the lasting jioace for which wc had fought so long and hard. 

can now see the deadlv hiatus which existed between the fading of 
Prc.sident Tloosevelts strengtij and the growth of President Tniman s grip 
of the vast world problem. In this mciancholy void one President could 
not act and the other could not know. Neither the militar}’ chiefs nor the 
Stale Department received the guidance they required. Tlie former con- 
fined themselves to their professional sphere; the latter did not compre- 
hend the is.sucs involved. The indispen.sable political direction was lacking 
at the moment when it was most needed. The United States stood on the 
scene of viclorv. master of world fortunes, but without a true and co- 
herent design. 

It is reasonable to conjecture that Truman did perceive these 
trends; that even in these early weeks in ofBce his intuition led him 
to distrust Russian sincerity. It would have taken a good deal more 
sophistication than he possessed at the time to look beyond the 
palpable instances of Soviet intransigence that appeared daily be- 
fore his eves, to that impalpable tomorrow when, through patient 
application of the golden rule, the Russian leaders would be 
cleansed of su-spicion and greed. But he mistrusted his own judg- 
ment, and the men who might have backed him up, such as Chur- 
chill and Harriman, were figures xvhom he knew but slightly or not 
at all. On the other hand, the men whom he did know and on whom 
he xvas forced to relv daily — Stimson, Leahy, Marshall, and, to a 
lesser extent, his European commander. General Eisenhower were 
obsessed with the militarx' rather than the political implications of 
the war. They concurred in the Roosevelt doctrine of getting along 
with the Russians at all costs. Smash Germany and Japan, the} 
argued, and the postwar world will take care of itself. In addition, of 
course, Truman labored under a sense of obligation to continue in 
the steps of his predecessor. 

For all these reasons, then, and contrary to a lifetime habit, he did 
not play his hunch. Thereby he lost one of the great opportunities of 
history. For if ever there was a time when the cold war might have 
been averted — when the pattern of Communist conquest in Europe 
and Asia might have been ruptured — it was in those critical three 
months from May to September, 1945. 



Tlir TUltNtAN t’lU'.SIDKNCV 

The strategy for the conquest of Germany hatl been laid 
broad generalities at Teheran and Yalta. American and British 
armor, moving from west to east, would meet Russian forces moving 
from east to west somewhere in the approximate center of Germany. 
Their union would cement the destruction of the Reich ns a military 
power. The occupation of Germany was planned in erpially broad 
generalities by the European Advisory Commission sitting in Lon- 
don in 1944. It defined three broad areas of ,\uu‘rican, British, and 
Russian control (later a fourth area was carved out for France), 
with the capital city of Berlin, physicalls’ within the Russian sector, 
to be administered jointly. The arrangement was predicated on mili- 
tary, not political, considerations. Us purpose was more to facilitate 
the surrender of Germany than to establish a pattern for postwar 
administration. 


But even by the late months of 1944. Rnssia’s political aims in 
Europe were beginning to show ihrougli her military aims. In the 
wake of her conquering armies in Poland. Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary came her political commissars. Now, in April and May of 
i 945 > die Allied pincers was closing on Germany faster than bad 
been anticipated. To Churchill, this held an ominous portent for the 
future. He foresaw that wherever Russian military jiowcr pene- 
trated into Germany and Central Europe, Russian political power 
could not thereafter be dislodged. In repeated appeals to Roosevelt, 
and then to Truman, he urged that “we join hands with the Russians 
as ar to the east as possible." By this he meant that the cnonnous 
rnomentum of the Americans and the British on the W’estern Front 
s ou not e s owed down to accommodate the slower pace of the 
Soviets on the Eastern Front. Even should the Western armies drive 
wp e prearranged Soviet zones of operation, he argued. 
Dost s positions for their bargaining value in the 

In particular, he 

Anril annpp 4^ partners press on to Berlin, which late in 

Eiseiihoww'®L''wteTGen^^^^ decision by 

had becreTstetdt ^mw. 

as General Patton’s forLs roared 1 f ^ Bnssians. And 

acceded to Russian requests that t1 ° ^^'^'^hoslovakia. Eisenhower 

Red Army. It was ckarlv F's \ of Prague be left to the 

y clearly Eisenhower’s intention to scrupulously 
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rCsSpc’Ct Russinn rights in lier zones of occnpation as far as the im- 
mediate nhlitarv necessities %vo»ild pcnnit. To the British, this 
seemed appallingly unrealistic,* hnt the American General was 
firmly upheld he liis Commander in Chief. “1 could see no valid 
reason." Mr. Truman said later, “for (jucstioning an agreement in 
wliich wc were so clcarlv committed, nor could I see any useful 
puqmse in interfering with .successful military operations. The only 
practical thing to <io was to stick carefully to our agreement and to 
lr\- our best to make the Russians carry out their .agreements. 

With this quixotic deci.sion. the stamp of inevitability was placed 
on the cold war. It began with “the Gcnnan problem, and the 
German problem” remained the hard, stubborn core of the cold war 
for manv years to come. 


° For a highly revealing, .almost poignant, explanation of this viewpoint read 
Chapter 17 of Churchill’s Triumph and Tragedy. 
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[pants in that community simply were not prepared to accept 
Worldly sophisticate that he was, Roosevelt had not been tace 
with the profound alteration in the distribution of world power 
which the war had wrought— a distribution in which Britain and its 
old European alliance would give way to the counterbalancing force 
of the United States on one end of the beam and the Soviet Union 
on the other. A common military foe, Nazi Germany, was the onl) 
cement that bound Communist Russia into a wartime alliance with 
the West. But beyond the militarx' objective was a political objec- 
tive, and no common ground was to be found there between the 
Communist East and the democratic West. Even as the hot war foi 
military supremacy was reaching its end, the cold war for political 
supremacy was gathering headway. Its two major antagonists were 
to be the United States and the Soviet Union. And Harry Truman, 
looking not at all like a world statesman as he took his Vice Presi- 
dential oath of office on that January 20 , was, in less than three 
months, to become America’s Commander in Chief in this new and 
highly charged conflict. 


The keystone of Roosevelt’s design for peace was the United Na- 
tions, an international “town meeting” which would outlaw war and 
to which men of every race and nation could look for justice and 
protection. Its premise was in The League of Nations. Its preliminary 
outlines were first sketched by Roosevelt and Churchill in the At- 
lantic Charter, in 1941. It was further defined, with Stalin’s partici- 
pation, in the Moscow Declaration of 1943. It was blueprinted at the 
Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks conferences of 1944. Concrete 
p ans or its implementation were adopted at Yalta in February 
^945- ne of Truman s first official acts as President, on the evening 
o pri 12, 1945, was to announce that the organizational meeting 
o write t e UNs charter, scheduled for San Francisco in onlv ten 
days, would proceed without interruption. 

I wanted to make it clear,” he has since recalled, “that I attached 
e grea est importance to the establishment of international ma- 
T ^ and the maintenance of peace. . . - 

dnnmJrl f world without such machinery we would be forever 
doomed to the fear of destruction.” 

HnmewTrfT"® Francisco’s handsome Opera 

28. RepresentaTves^rf 'STsTrriTr^“°"'“ on Wednesday, April 

tVinsp V, ^ • j ■ ^ ^ nations were m attendance — all 

those tvho had jomed the sva, against the Axis. A number of Latin- 
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Teheran and at Yalta for a provisional government representing “all 
democratic elements” in Poland. Britain and the United States 
wonld have none of this as long as the London Poles were excluded, 
and so refused to agree to the seating of the Warsaw government at 
San Francisco. Stalin seemed disposed to pull out of the conference 
altogether, or at least to cripple it by stalling, unless he could have 
his way. Thus a nasty stalemate threatened the proceedings even 
before the first gavel fell. 

Of all the thorny diplomatic nettles thrust into Harry Truman s 
hands when he became President, the Polish question was by far 
the worst. In it was the very essence of the ideological and political 
split between Communist Russia and the non-Communist West. 
It contained the germinal seed of the cold war. The Western 
Powers depended upon the Yalta agreements as the definition of 
Polands status. So, ostensibly, did the Russians, but with the 
inflexible determination that they would interpret, observe, or 
ignore such agreements in whatever manner was necessary to reach 
their goals. Churchill had long sensed this, and it filled him with 
foreboding. Roosevelt had become reluctantly aware of it shortly 
before he died. But the Chiefs of Staff, ever fearful of Russia’s stay- 
ing power as a military ally, warned strongly against any political 
gesture that threatened to disturb the delicate status quo. And many 
o the others around the President continued to insist that the only 
way to ensure that the Russians would be “good partners in peace” 
was to be indulgent and tolerant toward their whims. 

ne \v 0 never shared that simple faith was Averell Harriman. 

Zll families,” he had come into public 

e vice with his good friend Franklin Roosevelt in 1933, and stayed 

nationartru^l^sRoLts-f ro? T F diplomats and inter- 

tentlv pvpr • Tr continued to fill intermit- 

Ambassad™ America’s wartime 

'“"‘"8 clarity the cynical, 

had stated his convictions Ls 'u the latter part of 1944, he 

knew how Piu V. 1 ■ ^^P^iatically and as dramatically as he 

.tk^ How aS: w'"\ntr.8c‘ the top^icy 

House ,0 pe,s„:rr„‘ew Cidtl Ti' ” n*"' "'“1 

showdown over the UN in orripr 1 ^ ^ to buckle at this critical 
tiou in the war against Japar? P"“"P“' 

Upon Roosevelt’s death, Harriman felt that i, was desperately 
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import;, ,U for Imn to -ot lurk to \V;,sl„'nuto„ ns soon ns pnssihlc in 
ortirr to pot his vuss.s nljoiit niissiVs intciitions hc forr Tniinnn. He 
HUrcriv kiH-w thf nuo— the r-.xtrnt of his nt'tpuinl.incrship was Iriv- 
Ing^hakco hnruis wifi, ‘rniouo ns \-u:<- President a couple of finu^s 
•iiui uhat he did kriou- \v;is not whollv reassuring, fio it w;ts with 
Maine misgivings that he walke-d into tl.e ova! office at the White 
House on the morning of April -j to lav the most eomplev current 
prohlem in foreign relations before a President svho had been in 
office only a little more (lian a week. 

His misgivings were snon dispelh-d. Harriman himself later re- 
called: 

I had talked wit}, Mr. Tmuian for only a fese minutes when I begin, to 
rt.thn’ that the man lud a real grasp of the .silnatinn. \Vl,af a surprise and 
a relief thw was! lie h.id read all the eahfes ami reports that had passed 
Jctwcen me and the State Dep.irtnient. going luck for months. He knew 
t le facts and the seqneiKe of events, and he find a keen understanding of 
" hnl tlicy meant. 

Reforo I left .\fosoaw. 1 had nrrangi-d for Mr. Molotos-, the foreign 
niinister w},o was to fte Russia's chic‘f delegate In the UN conference, to 
stoj, in \\ asfiington on his was to .San Fraiieiseo fora conference wit), the 
President. I wanted fiim-MoIotov— to loam from tfic very liighe.st source 
that We would not .stand for an\' pushing around on the Polish fiiie.stion 
And I hoped the President would hack me up. 

'klien I left that first conference witl, him that day, I knew the Pre.si- 
denf s mind didn’t need any making up from me on that point.’ 

Harriman brought .Molotov, along wifli Soviet Ambassador 
Gromyko, to tlic M'liite Hon.se late on the afternoon of Mondas- 
April 23. .Also sitting in on the conference were Secretary Stettinius' 
Charles E. (‘'Chip”) Rohlen. one of the State Department’s leading 
Russian c.vpcrfs; and Admiral Leahy. M'lien the ainenitie.s were 
disposed of, the President steered the coin crsation direcflv onto the 
subject of the sanctity of agreements among nations. Britain and 
this country liad scrupnionsly observed evcr\' agreement made at 
^alfa and elsewhere, be .said, but did not consider agieement to be 
one-way street. 

Molotov, with a note of tnicnlence, said tliat his government I ? 
been just as scrnpiiloius. 

^Pell, they liadn’t been as far as the Polksli issue was conce rf 
the President said bluntl)', and lie meant to inform tlie Foreign 
ister liere and now that tin's coimtr)' would not assent to a seat f * 

UN table for the Polish government as tlien constituted, f}^, j 
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of the world confidently believed would exorcise aggressive warfare 
forever. 

President Truman had flown out to San Francisco for the historic 
ceremony. When the last name had been affixed — Yugoslavia’s — he 
stepped forward to the microphone. There was a note of unconcealed 
triumph and faith as he addressed the assemblv in his flat, mid- 
western accent. 


The Charter of the United Nations which you have just signed is a solid 
structure upon which we can build a better world. History will honor you 
tor It. Between the victory in Europe and the final victory in Japan, in this 
™ wars, you have won a victoiy’ against war itself. . . . 

v\hat you have accomplished in San Francisco shows how well the 
essons ot rriihtary and economic cooperation have been learned. You 

ave created a great instrument for peace and securitv and human 
progress m the world. 

The world must now use it. 

we rnighrmppH!^ betray all those who have died in order that 

we might meet here m freedom and safety to ereate it 

smairgrorn oTna? advantage of any one nation or anv 

UtlrrlT -f '>»* tetraval. ... 

rale of reason lo ''“"Ce » establish a world-wide 

reason-, 0 create an enduring peace under the guidance of God. 

words of Frankhn^R Harr)' Truman, but the words were the 

•sure of vitalitv and hone Tb^ *"^°"gruity there was an extra mea- 
world community and ^ t Truman’s first address to the 

completion of Roosevelt’s grand d reassurance that the 

believer. ® esign was in the hands of a true 


If he was to be the leader f fU 
needed a pilot of his own choice ” community, Truman 

Three days after the Charter-s' • 

Mr. Truman announced that ceremony in San Francisco, 

moved upstairs to the post of r>pv ^I^II'riius, Jr., was being 

that his place as Secretary of Ambassador to the UN and 

Byrnes, an old Senate colleague Ld"'^' 

of the President. The departurp f , “"^^bme political competitor 
Department was generally expected a d f™""* Ibe State 

performance in office, and at the UN " r widely mourned. His 

con erence in particular, had 
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That he had, at the same time, some presentiment that the two of 
them might not be able to pull together in close harness — as, indeed, 
they could not — was illustrated a few days before Byrnes’ appoint- 
ment was announced on June 30. The President called Olin 
Johnston, a South Carolina Senator who had long suffered Byrnes 
contempt, and apprised him of his plans. He said: 

“Fm doing it, Olin, because I think it’s the only way I can be sure 
of knowing what went on at Yalta. But 1 don’t expect him to be 
around for very long.” 

That was a poor guess. For a year and a half Jimmy Byrnes re- 
mained this nation s foreign minister, spending more time out of 
Washington than in it. As the President’s alter ego at countless in- 
ternational conferences, he supplied the main thrust for Truman’s 
foreign policy. He might have succeeded better than he did had it 

not been for his tendency to try to reverse his and the President’s 
roles. 


An Iron Curtain in the Making: Potsdam 

emerging pattern of the cold war, few events were more 
at first A President than the Potsdam Conference. Here 

troubled office, Truman had read, and been deeply 

Stalin on April^g Tqa! Churchill had written to 

change beuLen ?h« two } inspired by a rancorous ex- 

occupying forces in Pol a ^ manner in which Soviet 

inipo^sLg'commuSsf Bulgaria were 

trarily refusing access into tfio ^ ^‘^erated peoples, and arbi- 
other Allies. In the most conr.’!- ? representatives of the 

more forthright and ca rl-a ' terms, Churchill pleaded for a 

grand design^oL p„rar torid “of O’' ^ ft' 

ing. Rewrote: peace and mutual understand- 

There is not much comfort in looti 

countries you dominate are all rl ^ future where you and the 

rally to the English-speaking nations 

It IS quite obvious that their auarrpl 1 j associates are on the other. 

quarrel would tear the whole vVorld to pieces 
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and that all of us loading inon on oithor side who had anvthing to do with 
tliat would ho shamed before history’. Even embarking on a long period of 
suspicions, of abuse and counter-abuse, and of opposing policies would be 
a disaster liampering the great developments of world prosperitv for tlic 
masses which are attainable only by our trinity. I hope there is no word or 
phrase in this outpouring of my heart to you which unwittingly gives 
offense. If so, let me know. But do not, I beg you, my friend Stalin, 
underrate the divergencies which are opening about matters which you 
may think are small to us but which are ssanbolic of the way the English- 
speaking democracies look at life.-'' 

Tlic great goals so hopefully defined at Yalta, and brought so 
nearly within reach by the swift pace of military success in Europe 
and the Pacific, were being eroded bv nationalistic hostility between 
the conquering powers. The fruits of victory were being shaken from 
the tree just as they were ripening. It took no great prescience on 
Harry Truman’s part to realize that if those fniits were to be har- 
vested before they spoiled, fate had tbnist the responsibility upon 
him. 

It obviously was important for him to get to know Churchill and 
Stalin face to face. The war on both the European and Pacific fronts 
was rolling toward a climax. There was a need to assure a coordi- 
nated effort for the final victory, and for dealing with the immediate 
postwar problems of the conquered nations. 

Shortly after the surrender of Germany on May 7, Truman called 
Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s most trusted confidential emissar)% and 
asked him to go back to Moscow with Ambassador Harriman to see 
Stalin. 

There was a concealed as well as an open strategy in calling on 
Hopkins. The gangling former social worker, with his blunt and 
unpretentious manner and his acute political perception, had, over 
the years, won not only Stalin’s affection but his respect as Roose- 
s’elt’s personal deputy. To have him turn up in Moscow now in a 
similar role for Truman should convince the suspicious Russian dic- 
tator that, though Roosevelt was gone, there was to be no break in 
the continuity of American policy and objectives. The more obvious 
part of Hopkins’ mission was, first, to go over the stubborn Molo- 
tov’s head to break the deadlock over UN voting procedures which 
he had precipitated at San Francisco, and second, to feel out Stalin 
on the subject of another heads-of-state conference. From Hopkins’ 
mission there emerged the plan for a three-power meeting in Pots- 
dam in mid-July, a proposal to which Churchill had already assented. 
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The essential purpose of Potsdam was to i)ut in tiu)tioii the plans 
made at the Yalta Conference in 1‘ehniary. That historic ineelitig 
in the Crimea prohahlv had seen the high-water mark of allied 
unity, optimism, and idealism. As the three most powerful leaders 
of the world toasted one another at their final hampiet on the 
Black Sea, Roosevelt likened the atmosphere of the futtire to that 
of a family; Stalin said that the tests of pe.iee woidd he no less 
strenuous than those of war, hut that their alliance wotdd he equal 
to the challenge; and Churchill averred that "the fire of war has 
hurned up the misunderstandings of the past," There is good rea.son 
to think that Churchill was speaking from hrandv ami good fellow- 
ship that night. He was not re;dly deluded hy the outlook for the 
future, with Russia s milit;iry might alreads' thrusting deep into 
E.astem and Ccntr.al Europe. As a world politician of the old school, 
he leaned toward a reconstituted system of spheres prf influence to 
piesers’e a postwar halancc of power, an idea that w.is incompatihle 
with Roosevelt's One World concirpt. Rut in order not to he a spoil- 
sport he joined in the amenities. 

What actually was done at Yalta was this; 

Pokud’s eastern border was to he approximatclv at the old 
Curzon line established after the First World War. hut she was to 

£tll?r n "" r.. the rinttl pettee 

Satie govern,,,..,,! ...prc.ntiirc the „.„in .U-,,,.- 

"free" elertiV ^o l,c instnlied n,,,] to hoUi power nntil 

as a fourth power!' ButT c.vpandcd to include France 

istered behveen the timr'f Cennany was to he admin- 

treaty was, after much ino conclusion of a peace 

at some future date osivc debate, set aside for settlement 

The other Axis satellites in r,. 

of democracy and free elections -'"varded a vague promise 

Russia promised to enter tt,r. 

the defeat of Hitler. For tl ' T months after 

concessions in China ahn T’ , , promised some substantial 
Chiang Kai-shek in thVdart f!! o ' ‘bought best to keep 

vent a leak to the Japanese principally to pre- 

The constituent assembly for tl,p r? ? x. 

y le United Aations was set for April 
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25, and membership was extended to the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republics as a partial counterbalance to the 
weight of the British dominions and the U.S.-oriented Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that what was wrong with Yalta was 
not what was given away to the Russians in secret agreements but 
what was not nailed down in open agreements. In the place of com- 
mitments there were vague mutual undertakings, stated in hopeful 
generalities. What destroyed the mortar in this flimsy structure was 
not so much a misplaced faith in Russian integrity as a misreading 
of Russia’s concept of her manifest destiny. At all events, Yalta’s 
loose ends and smoldering fuses had to be gathered up and somehow 
dealt with. Potsdam was the logical and inevitable sequel. 

President Truman boarded the destroyer Augusta at Ne\vport 
News, Virginia, early on the morning of Saturday, July 7. She put to 
sea almost immediately, with the Philadelphia as her sole escort. In 
his party of fifty-two were Secretary of State Byrnes, Admiral 
Leahy, Press Secretary Charley Ross, and a group of speciahsts from 
the State Department and the militarj' sendees. Twenty unhappy 
newspaper correspondents were quartered on the Philadelphia, and 
subsisted on daily briefings supplied by Ross via radiotelephone. 

The President enjoyed his trip thoroughly; it was his first ocean 
voyage since he had come home from Europe on a troop ship in 
1918. He strode briskly about the deck in a gay sports shirt and 
white sailor’s cap; ate frequently in the junior ofiBcers’ and crews’ 
mess from an aluminum tray; scampered up and down ladders to 
examine the ship from propeller shaft to crow’s nest; discovered a 
distant cousin among the crew; and wrote about it all in breezy 
informality to Mamma and Mary. 

The party disembarked at Antwerp on the 15th and were wel- 
comed ashore by General Eisenhower, who took the President on a 
brief automobile tour and then flew him to Berlin in a C-54. The 
“Little White House” was a handsome yellow stucco viUa facing a 
small lake in the community of Babelsberg, about halfway between 
Berlin and Potsdam. The British and Russian delegations were simi- 
larly quartered in the same community. 

Truman was eager to meet his two opposite numbers, and he was 
also a little awed by the prospect. He had planned to call first on 
Stalin to allay the Generalissimo’s suspicions that he and Churchill 
might have been cooking up something behind his back. ( This defer- 
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ence to Stalin’s presumed sensitivity, incidentally, was to color much 
of what happened subsequently.) Stalin, however, was a day late 
arriving in Potsdam; it developed that he had suffered a mild heart 
attack. The following day, Churchill took the initiath'e and came to 
pay his respects to the President. 

Mr. Truman later recalled; 


I did not feel I was meeting a .stranger. 1 liad seen him on several 
occasions when he had been in Wa.shington, although 1 had not talked to 
im t en. M e had had a number of telephone conversations since I had 

ecome President, and in that wav a per.sonal contact had alreadv been 
made. 


made. 

I had an instant liking for this man. There w.as something verv open 
end genuine about the way he greeted me. I liked to listen to him talk."* 

For Ins part, Churchill recorded that he was impressed on this 
hrst exposure by the new President’s 

gay, precise, sparkling manner and obvious power of decision. 

exoressions'^Tt* ^ friendship and comradeship, and used many 

unmoved. I felt herTwas a which I could not easily hear 

• • simnle and A- / exceptional character and ability, with 

lowing"daw He"? “Little Whiio House” the fol- 

carried in^his mhid— ” ^Lat Truman had 

speech and with a ^^'^ipuiatively small of stature, reticent in 
iLt was somtSt"""''“^ naanner-tbat the Pres- 

visitor stay for lunch. Wh??'^K "u pleasure and insisted that his 
the offhand remark ‘i pi- t' home months later, he made 

speaking. But he was nele/r?^ Missourian 

viewpoint between them ^ about die yawning difference in 
The Russians were teebn, i u 

dam and all this part of C at the conference, suice Pots- 

They had scrounged the in their zone of occupation, 

best furniture, linens and throughout the area for the 

ated Cecilienhof Palace e ^ eware available, and had appropri- 

estate of former Crown Prince 

Monday,^July^i 7 ?^a?j on the afternoon of 

named the permanent chairm”' ^ moved that Truman be 

away, behind well-guarded k” ° oonference. A hundred yards 

several scores of repOTters 
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representing the international press raged futilely against their ex- 
clusion from the palace grounds and also over the fact that they 
were to be denied even dr)% perfunctorj' daily briefings about what 
was going on. The wall of secrecy at Potsdam was to remain 
impenetrable, even to judicious and self-serving leaks. 

The Polish dilemma overhung the Potsdam meeting like a black 
thunderhead which never erupts but stubbornly refuses to go away 
and let one get on with the plowing. Churchill and Truman were at 
a disadvantage, and they knew it. Stalin held the trump cards with 
his Red Army firmly planted in Poland and with a handful of 
obedient Polish Communists fronting as a “free” provisional go\'- 
emment. Moreover, he knew precisely what he wanted for Poland, 
and the others did not know what they wanted. The extent of their 
design was somehow to prevent its becoming a captive Communist 
State, but to avoid in the process an open rupture with Stalin. The 
issue came up on the first day’s agenda. Stalin proposed that all 
recognition be finally withdrawn from the Polish govemment-in-exile 
and that all its assets — some 20,000,000 pounds sterling frozen in 
British and Canadian banks — and the manpower and equipment of 
the 150,000-man Polish Army operating under British command, be 
transferred to the Warsaw regime. Churchill said he was reluctant 
to "cast adrift” the Polish patriots who had fought so valiantly 
against the Axis, and Truman said all such steps should be postponed 
until genuinely free elections had been held. 

The debate, frequently interrupted by other pressing issues, 
dragged on for many days and was tossed back and forth between 
the heads of state and their committee of foreign ministers. 

M^here was Poland’s western border to be? The language at Yalta 
had been vague: “The three heads of Government . . . recognize that 
Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory in the north 
and west.” From the discussions, Roosevelt and Churchill had as- 
sumed that the Oder River had been accepted as the western limit 
of Poland’s gain. But the Poles and the Red Army had, by the spring 
of 1945, already pushed far across the old German frontier, and the 
Russians said the new lines should rest on the western reaches of the 
Neisse River. The British argued that this would drive millions of 
Germans from their traditional homes. The Americans pointed out 
that ceding almost one-fourth of Germany’s most productive agri- 
cultural region to Poland would rob the rest of Germany, already 
faced with famine, of an important source of food. 

■\^Tio will feed the four or five million Germans whom you will 
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force into other occupation zones by this mov'e? Truman wanted to 
know. 

Let them buy from the Polish farmers, Stalin said blandly. 

Using American relief money for the purpose? the President de- 
manded angrily. Not on your life! 

K wrangling exhausted everyone’s patience. The Poles, 

^ ^ Russians, obviously could not now be forcibly de- 
pri\e 0 theii squatters rights in Germany. Nor could the sover- 
eignty of their ad hoc government be contested as long as they 
promise eventual free elections, which they unblushingly did. 
WpIT ' '"""S knowledge that he had presented his 

^ accompfi which they could not undo, 
the honk '^®wsed a wobbly formula for getting off 

western hnrrip ^ i solution of the major issue, Polands 

Twen^ ^ "> f'™'- of =■ GenLn peace treat,', 

i wenty years later, that treaty is still to be framed. 

carried over into^ht generated in the dispute over Poland 

Axis satellues future of the former 

products of the Yalta Conf Bulgaria. One of the 

ated Europe.” This com ^ “Declaration on Liber- 

help these States achievT^' t together to 

-ents oOhetr olntCr Z ^™“ratic%ove,n- 

earnest but vague statempraf ? ^h free elections. Here, again, an 
leaders to provide a bh. ^ P"nciples was taken by the Western 
afford a field for maneuver^^'"^*^ action, and by the Russians to 
As the Nazi forces wer^e drivaa 

Army gained a virtually f r. these territories, the Red 

were Russia’s neighbors an? take-over: They 

t eir hands during the fightin suffered most heavily at 

t at followed the Nazi evaona^- provisional governments 

a out as ruthlessly as werp ®uiocratic leaders were jostled 

ommunists landed in nosiUr, ^ r and monarchists. Only 

mernbers of the Allied Contm^r ° ^^ritrol. British and American 
o administer these countries were supposed 

era y ^ rozen out or isolated. Wk” oi. ^’^^g ^he transition, were lit- 
ence had come down around^ti. protested that “an iron 

am angrily dismissed his comnl • ^ mission in Bucharest, 

Much the same pattern SZS: " 

ged m Austria. Russia had ac- 
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quired a zone of occupation there that eneirrlr^rl it, , 

But it had been agreed at the same time (at YalHHJnt'^ 

AUies would share administration of the capital city wUh fh "" 
cise sectors of occupation to be devised later 

Austria collapsed in the spring of 1945 , and the RedT 

men the British and Americans an^unced ^ ^ 

pared to send representatives into the citv thp 
them entry. While Ae Western leaderfC^d a^d nrnr?^ f 
over this rebuff (ChurchiU’s previously quoted letfer to 
inspired by the Austrian impasse), the^ Soviets iLtalled a ‘J” 
democracy of their own unique design. They resurrecfpd ® 

old former Chancellor of the Austrian Republic Karl / 
head a provisional government heavily weighted with Pr, 
and promptly extended it recognition. Only^then earlv . 
they grant permission to thei? Allies to send "C enSt-”"'’-*'' 
Vienna. (Aotually, Renner succeeded later in putting togeThr'a 
more representative government than did the other Soviet ounnL 
and Austria’s postwar histoiy' has reflected this fact. ) ^ 

Truman went to Potsdam in the belief that the conference would 
set the terms and start the machinery for writing peace treaties with 
the former Axis satelhtes as well as with Germany. In his v' ^ 
Italy, a principal Axis partner in Europe, was already entitled t 
dealt with as a sovereign power. It had switched sides late ’ ^ 

war, it had held elections, and it had set up a reasonably accent hi 
and representative government under the Presidency of Fe ” 

Parri, whose leadership of the anti-Fascist underground str^^L*^^? 
back into the prewar years. It remained only, in Mr. Truman’.s\*^ 
ful view, to persuade the Russians to permit a similar resurge 
political free will in the other satellite nations to set the mach'^*^ 
of peace in motion. But the Russians were not to be so easi 
suaded to give up the empire they were creating. Italy was to ^ 
special consideration that was not accorded to Rumania B f 
and Hungary. If Italy was ready for the writing of a peace 
Stalin insisted, the other three were ready for full diplomatio 
nition. ^ecog- 

Truman and Byrnes bashed their heads against this wall 
edly, with only token support from their British colleague^ 
chill and Eden, with longer memories than the Americans, co 
readily forget Italy’s “stab in the back” by casting its lot 
British soldiers had been sacrificed by the thousands in 

long 
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maich north from Sicily. Nor did the two Briti.sli conferee.s share the 
Americans faith that democratic institutions could be imposed on 
t le people of the Balkans, where freedom had scarcely ever been 
nown, simply by the device of a diplomatic formula. Moreover, 
c. bound by an understanding he had reached with 

(Truman was probably unaware of it at the time) that 
e ussians would keep hands off Greece if the BritLsh kept hands 
rVi Bulgaria. The Americans’ efforts to find a path 

tangled skeins of strategy and intrigue led Ben- 
“Unfnrr ’ member of the U.S. delegation, to note: 

British dT ^ agree with the Soviets, the 
disagree ’’ British, the Soviets 

papered over' future status of the A,\is satellites 

Austna would, m nme, 

ble, and possfblv inevitable"^we d 

pire. ' ’ westward course of Communist em- 


Germ 

Potsdam. The Nazi d'm drawn the leaders to 

came the problem of hn'^'\ subdued and chained. Now 

spirit, and domesticate its"'cHlI malevolent 

to break Germany up i potential energies. Earlier plans 

reducing it to a pastornl P ^mniautonomous states or of 

this bridgehead of com'mn^^ water, had been abandoned. But from 
leaders led in different of the three Allied 

Germany forever neutralizpd ""derstandably, wanted a 

also wanted, just as avidlv a ^ military threat to Russia. But he 
ward bastion of CommuniVm would be a powerful for- 

wanted to crush Germany’s wl” of Europe. Churchill also 

political view he wanted a Potential, but with his long 

istoric function as a countpr viable enough to resume its 

ions westward. Truman, condir”*^^ Russia’s expansionist ambi- 
ussia as an ally against Tapan°t>r *-0 tbmb more of 

Europe, wanted primarily a p ^ threat to the peace of 

cratic lines that would not\emni^‘^"’j"^ reconstituted along demo- 

oharity. indefinitely a dependent on Amer- 

Because the Americans a rl n 

strategy, the Russians sat din not agreed on their 

^ the poker table with the best 
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cards in tlieir hand. In retrospect it is now clear that the American 
command decision — shared by Truman, Marshall, and Eisenhower 
— to halt the surging western advance across Germany in the closing 
weeks of the war so that the Russians might catch up with them 
from the east, froze the evolution of postwar Germany into its 
present tortured mold. Had the Western Allies pushed on beyond 
the Elbe River, had they taken Berlin and advanced as far as they 
could into Gzechoslovakia and Austria, they would, at the least, 
have had powerful leverage on their side with which to confront the 
Russians in countless later bargaining sessions.® This was the strat- 
egy that Churchill had repeatedly implored the Americans to fol- 
low, and as his words are reread today they have a poignantly 
prophetic quality. 

This unfolding peril he had described in a long communication to 
his foreign secretar)', Anthony Eden, on May 4, in which he wrote: 

I fear terrible things have happened during the Russian advance 
through Germany to the Elbe. The proposed witlidrawal of the United 
States Army to the occupation lines which were arranged with the Rus- 
sians and the Americans in Quebec . . . would mean the tide of Russian 
domination s%veeping forward 120 miles on a front of 300 or 400 miles. 
This would be an event which, if it occurred, would be one of the most 
melancholy in history. After it was over and the territory occupied by the 
Russians, Poland would be completely engulfed. . . . The Russian frontier 
would run from the North Cape in Norway . . . along the frontter be- 
tween Bavaria and Czechoslovakia . . . (across Austria) to the Isonzo 
River, behind which Tito and Russia will claim everything to the east. 
Thus, the territories under Russian control would include the Baltic prov- 
inces, all of Germany to the occupational line, all of Czechoslovakia, a 
large part of Austria, the whole of Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia until Greece in her present tottering condition is reached. . . . 

This constitutes an event in the history of Europe to which there has 
been no parallel, and which has not been faced by the Allies in their long 
and hazardous struggle. . . . The Allies ought not to retreat from their 
present positions to the occupational line until we are satisfied about 
Poland, and also about the temporary character of the Russian occupation 
of Germany, and the conditions to be established in the Russianized or 
Russian-controlled countries in the Danube valley. ... All these matters 
can only be settled before the United States armies in Europe are weak- 
ened.® 

° Beniamin V. Cohen, on reading this chapter, comments: “How could we really 
e.xpect to keep Russia, a major Ally, out of Gennany? And what would have been 
the effect of repudiating the zonal arrangement^ which we had insisted upon? It must 
be remembered that three-quarters of Germany s population and resources wound up 
in the Western zones of control. 
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There were severe military handicaps to the fulfillment of Chur- 
chills strategy, it is taie, and the pros and cons about it would, in 
die words of historian Herbert Feis, “lead into a book-long thicket." 
ut it is a act that American planners, from the Presidents (both 
ooseve t an Truman) down, remained far more preoccupied with 
e irnme iate task of winning the war than with the consequences 
at p'f^P at this early stage and throughout the sessions 

advisees hT’ dependent upon the judgments of the 

skentSl^ Presidency. Many of these were 

Ibou hi n kittle apprehensive 

with r)erhar°\^^ President. Mr. Tniman, 

with perhaps a touch of hindsight, has written: 

that lay ahead. w^w’s on the problem 

still in the midst of n ^ ‘^'ong with him on method . . . we were 

public clamor at hom^fm 111^ 

Pacific. return of our troops not going to the 

commitments we had emer rT- "’X intention to live up to the 

and we had no intention of respect to tlie zones of occupation, 

took this position after consnlH^ ending ourselves beyond these zones. I 
and aims were, of course nf "S with our military chiefs. Russian tactics 
to going back on our commiWn^ “s. . . . But I could not agree 

military considerations whioB ^ there were powerful 

It was a ainst disrlgard.^ 

that the Potsdam conSf tSf of ideals and objectives 

broke down into three main * r ^ problem of Germany. It 
struction, and the paymem control, economic recon- 

The pohtical issue rd^ 

cause it was only sketched^ relative ease, mainly be- 

o detail. Administration of broad strokes and a minimum 

four-power ( including FranoM^Fu"F I" the hands of a 

e occupying pov/ers carrvinfr Control Council, with each of 
respective zone of occupation Council’s policies within its 

reformation of the German Star Policies were to provide for the 
ocal seF-government “on dem ^ the gradual resumption of 

National Socialism as a part^T'*" P”"«Ples”; the extinction of 
all non-Nazi groups; and the Ideal; political freedom for 

hese agreements had the of all military activity. 

so much so, in fact, that before ^®®^°"^I*Ieness and flexibility— 
without seeming overtly to be vinl °ut the Russians, 

y be violating the letter of the agreement. 
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liad cstv'ibli.slied a Comuuinisl rcginu' in their sector and suppressed 
all other political activity. Today, two decades after Potsdam, the 
goal of a politically united Germany is more distant than ever. 

President Truman offered the conference a broad formula for get- 
ting the German economic machine going again. It provided in gen- 
era! for ignoring zonal lines and treating the country ns an c>conomic 
unit; for breaking tip the old cartels and concentrations of economic 
power; and for imposing priorities on production to assure adequate 
supplies for the occupation forces and to maintain a minimal stand- 
ard of living for the German people. .-Ml these suggestions were 
subjected to long di.scussion and compromise. For example: While 
the Truman fonnula stipulated that commodities and manufactured 
goods should flow without hindrance across occupational lines ac- 
cording to the usual patterns of commerce, the Russians, mindful of 
the great a.sscts they had inherited in the coal mines of Silesia and 
the vast farmlands of the northeastern jrrovinccs, objected. In the 
end. the proviso was stricken and the problem left up to the Control 
Council. The eventual rc.sult was, of course, that the food and fuel 
resources of eastern Gennan)' were drained off to Poland and the 
Soviet Union and thus denied to the rest of Gemianv. 

The question of reparations inevitably became enmeshed with the 
question of Gennany’s economic rehabilitation, ^^■luch was to have 
priority? And were reparations to be levied against the total of 
Germany’s plant and productive capacity, or against what was left 
after supplving the German popul.ace? The Russians were for 
reparations first, and civilian needs some other time. Stalin, at Yalta, 
had advanced a figure of ten billion dollars as representing his coun- 
tiy’’s probable war claims against Gennany. Now, at Potsdam, he as- 
serted that bargaining .should start with, not end with, this figure. 
Without waiting upon the niceties of any agreement, his troops had 
already begun dismantling and shipping home to Mother Russia 
entire factories and other vast stocks of war booty from Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and parts of Germany. Churchill complained 
particularly that the Russians were confiscating oil refineries in 
Rumania which were owned entirely by British interests. Stalin said 
this might have happened in a few instances, since Russia’s oil in- 
dustry had been virtually wiped out b\’ the Germans. But this, he 
said, was a “trifling matter over which the conference hardly 
needed to bother itself. 

Later, Mr. Truman observed; 
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already ohMi" ^ 'Irining matter" was that lie had 

already obtained possession of the equipment 

whLe'L RrZ- 'rf 'r- -""naething like this, 

always very careful To f^'-sposed of the body, he was 

nels. But where it was ^jLltefo! 

very anxious thah iBr. * t franco Spain or Yugoslavia, he was 
was going on the matter be put on the table and settled. I saw what 

maze of semantic '^^parations seems to have been conducted in a 
and the United State's'did bbcTr'"^^"’ 

forced German hbnr n i / s demand for tlie right to use 

bill, substitutingTor it n*^- ^'''''‘•biHion-dolIar reparations due- 

mg and future resources^Thev ’ t! Pe>‘ce»fage of c.xist- 

for reparations. But thev 1 t '^^'^^b'es, were making no claims 
treating Germany as in' L!? abandon their cardinal idea of 

way of preventing Hip Yvhole. There obviously w’as no 

wanted in their own zoup whatever they 

il was agreed, in substan” °^mipation, formula or no fomiula. So 
reparations claims from itc ^ power would satisfy its 

promise that went far town^'I" exclusively, an unhappy com- 
^many into the mold that I • the ultimate partition of 

That most vexing Tf 

question of the right of accP« ! and the \Vest-the 

eceived only glancing attenf ” occup)'ing powers— 

^-ned as an is!ue in any -- -t^hen envi- 

has grown. ">''hmg l.ke the proportions to xvhich it since 

President Truma 

™ved a, '’"bored genuine fears when he 

wS w t war aer'rT "■='* on their agree- 

agreeme*, ° ''"'S"'. vears lat ^'’'a '’ad been covered in 

iTeTeh of tl’O «oret 

exenange for h 

ised^rSre?of °'^the waT’^^^^^ Japanese war within 

Japanese wa ‘he lossL I was proni- 

and Port Ar^b° This meant th ^ suffered in the Russo- 
road somT . V” ^^"^huria, com ^he ports of Darien 

band politirM? iurritorial gains in r? i^hinese Eastern Rail- 

affecting the fut Mongolia islands, and a free 

ng the future of China, were 1 commitments, so vitally 

0 concealed from Generalis- 
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^ having the Russians as an ally against Japan 

ricV^ f ^^^irnan-Churchill thesis) were outweighed by the military 

A-K ° them (the Marshall — Harry Hopkins thesis). The 

firci ^ ^ whieh reached the President on his 

of Rn«- precipitously lowered the military advantage 

onl7mr Woximately zero. But his decision was 

would notT f by this development. His Baptist morality 

rent lhat E'' some devious way out of the commit. 

the machine agreed upon at Yalta. Moreover, 

h rrwt™7n ° -reement had begun to roll, and 

was no graceful way to halt it. 

first few days at PoT^ understanding on the matter during the 

“We wlrr^t wa^^S:* "f ^hurohilPs grumbling aequiescLce. 

rangements had in , 7 written, “and all military ar- 

reason mention of it was 
This was the only spo^f at the end of the conference. 

final form, and USA 7’ ultimatum to Japan was put in 

-as directed to ^fthetunT i ^-ley, in Chungking, 

not only to the ultimatii7^ Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 

7® ^‘homb, but to the Y '7 effect a veiled warning of 

into the war. This wa^ ^ ap^^ments concerning Russia’s entry 
difficulty. The proclamatio promptly and without undue 

sued from Potsdam on tho" ^7 Japan to surrender was is- 

nator)' to it, because her ini^^f- ^ f^ussia was not a sig- 

a secret. The swift and 7 declare war on Japan was still 

o-ed are already known!"”'"^”^”''" sequence of events which fol- 

bnef „„d 

Uarl)' in hj^ 

Br7P about Berlin”^^ fascinating to examine the war 

£r Hh guidet\r«t'° Tj', ““ 

expeditions was General Eisen- 

tJn one of these occ • 

ThLt’'f77"’'"'^''^ ^^"''•■al Bradley was also along, 

; «ut the p ace in history of beg7n to ruminate 

h^ heroes, from Hannibal X ' leaders^hese had been 

io add ’atimatelv since bo careers 

add to tins celebrated h7rarp7 he had another 

•'■ frnpulsively he turned to Ike 
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sufficed had its worked out by the conferees might have 

into lion t '=“• *'= R““innii In-ii 

nothing that the wTsi ^ conference adjourned. There was 

faith, could do excentT^ partners, committed to the rule of good 
was less than ideal but it^h^.1°* i reparations formula 

of the important product- \ virtue of preseri'ing most 

Pation. RussL -ones of occu- 

whether her future role • ° ^ Japanese war on schedule. But 

she not come in is debatable been any different had 

iog of attitudes behveTn"? Potsdam meeting was a harden- 
ultimate ringing down of inevitable the 

ritish came away from Curtain. The Americans and the 

menace threatened the neac I'cluctantly convinced that a new 
ommunism would dominof ° n* r "'orld — namely, that Russian 

firmed in their Slavic philosnnt.^ n°^ Europe. The Russians, con- 

agamst you, came awL con^ ^ "ot with you are 

depnvmg her of the fruT 0 ?'' was intent upon 
ye m twenty years. victory. These concepts have not 

yor Harry Truman onlv it, 

been a priceless and a’depress^r^ months a President, Potsdam had 

I for home r r . ® ^^Pen-ence. He has written: 

foreign policy ^ ^ realization of what I f fiad reached in 

Porce is o fo m shaping future 

for^ ome % fir* And while I was 

I was glad in n the Rii<!c- P^^^^iaded to work in cooperation 

fie on my wly homS -orld cLquest. 



CHAPTER 5 


Peace at Home 


“No Mincing of Words” 

W ASHINGTON WAS A TUMtJLTUOUs ciT\' in the early autumn of 
1945- It reflected with burning intensity the nation s com- 
pulsion to be done with the war and all its suffering, anxieties, and 
great and petty inconveniences. The elation of militarx' victoiy, like 
a fourth martini, added a jolt of recklessness to the national eon- 
sciousness. There was a contagious mood of “to hell with duty, let s 
have some fun.” And “fun” meant different things to different people. 

To millions of wives and parents it meant “bring the boys back 
home.” 

To millions of consumers it meant more beef for their tables, more 
gas for their automobiles. 

To millions of factory workers it meant a boost in wages to eatch 
up with the eost of living. 

To millions of businessmen it meant getting free of the shaekles of 
production controls and the cost-price squeeze. 

To the politicians it meant a frantic effort to propitiate all these 
competing clamors at one time. And to Republican politicians in 
particular it meant riding this irrational wave of discontent to its 
rational consequence — toppling the Democrats from the seat of na- 
tional power that they had monopolized for a decade and a half. 

But to the politicians at the top of the heap — President Truman 
and his family of chief advisers and administrators — the sense of 
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bad become a monster of productivity, wliicb, e\ en as 
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the risk of a shattering collapse. The prospect of n't"";"' I™" ,, 

veterans and war workers overhung the planning 
Storm cloud. The leaders of government in those days and 
ident particularly, had first-hand recollection of \ 

depression years of the early 1930s. Another such disaster no 
would certainly be fatal to our world leadership; it might also 
fatal to our national existence. Only by the most careful ’'Tianage^^ 
ment could the disaster be avoided. This would require not un 
but discipline. The challenge to Harr)- Truman was to lead an un- 
willing nation along this straight and narrow path of virtue. 

Five years of war had done these things to the American econ- 

omyd , 

It had sunk more than $300 billion — a sum inconceivable to c 
human imagination — into guns, airplanes, warships, atomic bom s, 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pay, and the countless other appurtenances 0 
warfare for itself and its allies. 

The gross national product (the total of all goods and seiwices 
produced in the national economy) had jumped from an annual rate 
of $101.4 billion in 1940 to $215.2 billion in 1945. 

We were geared to make guns, not butter. In 1944 factory pro- 
duction lines turned out 95,272 military aircraft as against only 
70,000 passenger automobiles. Five years before, the ratio had been 
the reverse; 3,700,000 autos, 6,000 airplanes. 

Farmers harvested 813,000,000 bushels of wheat the year the war 
began; in its last year their yield was 1,123,000,000 bushels. 

A total of 16,353,000 men had been drawn out of jobs and schools 
and put into uniform. On V-J Day there were still 12,123,000 in the 
Armed Forces, and the civilian labor force was at an all-time high of 
53,140,000. 

Average weekly earnings had almost doubled in five years, from 
$24.20 to $44.39, and the 48-hour work week was standard. Scarci- 
ties plus price controls had held a lid on living costs, with the result 
that at war’s end there was an unheard-of nest egg of $136.4 billion 
of personal savings in banks and government bonds itching to be 
spent. 
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And therein lay the hot fuse of a disastrous inflation — too much 
money bidding for too few houses, refrigerators, automobiles, over- 
coats. nylon stockings, sirloin steaks, steel girders, plumbing fixtures, 
and just about everything else. A classic economic theorem reads: 
Abundant dollars chasing scarce commodities equals spiraling 
prices: ergo, boom and bust. 

In mid-August the director of the Office of ^^'ar Mobilization and 
Reconversion, John W. Snyder, put a report on Mr. Tniman’s desk 
that charted the dangers ahead. It said: 

The outlook for this peacetime victory [on the home front] is bright 
but it will not be won easily or immediately. There should be no mincing 
of words. The sudden termination of the major portion of war contracts 
will cause an immediate and large dislocation in our economy. Our nation 
will undergo the shock of c-onsiderable but temporars- unemplojTnent 
(five million within three months, eight million by ne.xt spring). In a 
sense, we have e.vchanged lis'cs which would have been lost in battle for 
sharp unemployment at home. It is a very welcome swap, but . . . 

The report was a detailed strategic blueprint for easing the na- 
tional economy down from a wartime peak to a peacetime plateau. 
There would be some slippages and rockslides in the process, but by 
careful management the casualties could be held to tolerable limits. 
The steps consisted essentially of a gradual relaxation of controls 
over production, wages, and prices until supply and demand in the 
starv'ed consumers’ marketplace could be brought into reasonable 
balance. The estimated time required was eighteen months. 

On August 18 President Truman put most of Mr. Snyder’s de- 
tailed recommendations into effect through an Executive order. It 
became known as the “hold-the-line order.” Then, on September 4, 
he called Congress, which had adjourned in July, back into special 
session. He staggered the lawmakers with a i6,ooo-word message 
(only Theodore Roosevelt had produced a longer one) containing a 
521 -point program of domestic legislation. His program called for 
immediate statutory underpinning for some of his reconversion di- 
rectives (several of tlie stabilization agencies were to e.xpire auto- 
matically six months after the end of the war) and the initiation of 
basic social and economic reforms reaching far into the future. 
Among his recommendations were proposals for a full year’s exten- 
sion of the War Powers and Stabilization acts; a sweeping reorgani- 
zation of the executive branch of the government; enactment of “full 
employment” and “fair employment practices” bills; federal control 
of the unemployment compensation program and an increase from 
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40 cents to 65 cents in the inininium wage: a housing program 
aimed at 15,000,000 new homes in ten years; and a vast extension of 
natural-resources development. As sweeteners, he included a modest 
tax reduction and a boost in congressional pay from $12,500 to 
$20,000 annually. Though the phrase had not been coined at the 
time, Mr. Truman laid down in this message to Congress in the late 
summer of 1945 the basic pattern of the Fair Deal. 

There was a roar of protest from Republicans and from business 
leaders generally. Joe Martin, House Minoritv Leader, groused: 
Not even President Roosevelt asked for so much at one silting. It’s 
just a plain case of out-dealing the New Dc;il." And his politicallv 
minded deputy, Indiana s Charley Halleck, proclaimed: “This is the 
kick-off. This begins the campaign of 1946.” Business columnist Leo 
Wolman, surveying the ‘hold-the-line order’’ and the legislative pro- 
gram as parts of a whole, wrote in the Washington Post that thev 
contained the most far-reaching collection of economic policies 
ever promulgated by a public authority in the United States in peace 
time, t is haid to see how some of these policies can be dropped 
wit lin any leasonable period of time.” In conservative eves, Truman 
was now revealed as not only determined to carry on in the social- 
welfare tradition of his predecessor, but, what was worse, also 
sciemmg to use his wartime economic powers to perpetuate the 

government s control over business. 

hostile climate in which the new President was to 
wage the first of his two major battles to secure peace at home. 
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luJtKto, ;uul ha'-tiK’ (oaicualcd apartincot house': all over Washing- 
ton. .Hul thfotuduni! tin- iialioit as svell. 

ihih''. and reouhitious. each with the force* of law. were spewed 
forth in a paj)<‘r torrent— -on wage levels, hours of work, and the 
right to strike (prohihifi’d ); on the.* alheeation of steed, rubber, chem- 
icals, ('lectrir power ( "tlirninifs"' were conininn in many citic.s), 
building leiaterial.s. newsprint, and tlieuisands of ntlier commercial 
products; on thee price-s at which virtually everything was to be sold, 
from pig iron to pork chops*; and on the (jnaiitily that any purchaser, 
from General Motors to Mrs. Grnndy, coidd buy. To call the roll on 
only a f(;w nf tliese e-rnergenev hure;mcracic.s is to evoke memoric-S 
of the hectic war scars on the civiliatj front; W'ar Manpower Com- 
mission. \\*ar IVoelnction Board. Solid Fuels .Administration, Office 
of Economic Stabilization. Office of W'ar Merhilizafion and Recon- 
version, and. of course, OPA. 

The OPA was the most familiar of all, for its uhicpiitous hand 
(and the effort to dodge it) was a part of everyone’s daily experi- 
ence. It had the impossihle ta.sk of rationing the supply of some 
eight million different commodities and services* among the civilian 
pojjiilation and setting the prices at which they could he sold. Its 
rent controls covered more tlian 15,000,000 hotel rooms, apartments, 
and houses. It devised a new currency — red, green, and other types 
of ration stamps — without which the coin of the realm was almost 
worthless. Seventy-nine cents and five red stamps would buy a 
pound of medium-grade sirloiu, provided you could find a store that 
had sirloin. Or vou could pay $2 and no stamps to a shady black 
marketeer, and run the risk that both of you would go to jail. At its 
peak, around V-E Day, OPA had 73,000 employees and an office in 
every city and hamlet in the land. It issued a total of 130,000,000 
hooks of ration stamps to people who queued up, with varying 
degrees of impatience, for as much as half a day for their turn. 

It was the ultimate in regimentation ever imposed on the Ameri- 
can public. Nohoclv liked it. It inspired a devious, illicit sort of 
gamesmanship not unlike that of the prohibition era, with black 
marketers taking the place of the bootleggers. But the majority of 
people went grudgingly along, because they knew it was the only 
sane course to follow. The testament of OPA is read in the fact that 
consumer prices rose only 30 percent over their 1939 levels in the 
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five years of World War II. In the three years of World War I, with 
no equivalent of OPA on the statute books, prices shot above lOO 
percent and the word “profiteer” entered the vocabulary. 

But why price controls in peacetime? 

Thousands of shopkeepers, merchants, landlords, manufacturers, 
and others in the business community grew apoplectic asking the 
question after V-J Day. Millions of consumers with money clenched 
in their fists were figuratively storming business doors, willing to 
P^y $5 for a pair of $i.g8 nylons, $20 for a recapped auto tire, or a 
Sioo ‘bonus’’ for the privilege of renting a $75 apartment. Not only 
were the inventories of most consumer goods already low, but thou- 
san s 0 manufacturers and producers held back new supplies from 
™ hope of pressuring the government into granting 
em ig er price ceifings, or abandoning controls altogether. Stock 
growers went on strike in the hope of forcing a rise in beef and pork 
p ices, swe ing, angry chorus of trade association executives pro- 
aime a socialistic bottleneck that was strangling produc- 
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said that the fight to hold firm on prices and wages would continue 
without abatement. To replace Bowles at OPA, he reached into the 
Federal Communications Commission for Chairman Paul A. Porter, 
a handsome, bustling lawyer-bureaucrat with a demonstrated knack 
for getting along witli Congress. But the shuffling of manpower in 
the economic agencies did little to relieve the dilemmas and con- 
flicts the President faced. 

Congress, before adjourning its 1945 special session at Christmas, 
granted a grudging six-montlis reprieve to OPA, which otherwise 
would have gone out of existence at midnight on New Years Eve. 
This threw the major battle over price controls into the new Con- 
gress which assembled on Januar)' 14, 1946. In his State of the 
Union message, the President asked for a full additional years au- 
thority to regulate prices and to ration scarce commodities, prom- 
ising to relax these controls, item by item, as supply and demand 
leveled off. Bills to accomplish this were introduced in both Houses 
in February. The committee hearings, which went on for weeks 
thereafter, provided one of the greatest carnivals of mass lobbying 
and political manipulation Washington had ever seen. 

The opposition forces in the Senate were under the skilled guid- 
ance of Taft and Kenneth S. Wherry, the brassy Nebraska under- 
taker who had recently unseated the veteran liberal George Norris; 
and in the House, under John Taber and Charles Halleck. Behind 
them were the massed forces of business as represented by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and scores of specialized trade organizations. Day after day dozens 
of the nation’s top industrialists, merchandisers, and bankers paraded 
across the witness stand in the Senate’s marbled Caucus Room. 
Their statements were backed up with charts, statistics, and the 
testimonials of bankrupt businessmen to drive home the evils of a 
regimented economy. 

Away from Washington, scores of business groups held conven- 
tions and protest meetings and deluged Congress with resolutions 
denouncing OPA. Housewives, doctors, teachers, and ministers were 
proselytized through elaborate “educational campaigns’’ to do the 
same thing. Millions were spent on newspaper, magazine, and radio 
advertisements urging people to write their Congressmen to vote to 
“strike the shackles from American business” and to “save the free 
enterprise system.” It was the most massive and concerted campaign 
by the business community since the assault on the National Recov- 
ery Administration { NRA ) ten years earlier. 
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The field commanders for the administration were Bowles, now 
director of Economic Stabilization, and Porter, who had succeeded 
him at OPA. Bowles, as the senior officer, led the troops in defend- 
ing the administration’s cause before the predominantly hostile 
committeemen. A hulking, erudite Yale man with an engrossing 
quirk of talking out of the side of his mouth, he had made a fortune 
in advertising before the war and then turned with the passion of a 
New Deal dogmatist to government service. He had run the OPA for 
two years as though it were composed of equal parts of economics 
and social service. Now he was engaged in what became almost a 
holy crusade to protect the defenseless consumer against the greed 
of big business.” Marshaled behind him were most 
(but by no means all) of the Cabinet, the full research and pub- 
licity resources of the government, scores of top labor leaders and 
spo 'esmen or consumer groups, women’s clubs, and ad hoc com- 
ees 0 wor lers, mothers, housewives, whatnot. More passionate 
organized and financed than the business lobby, they 
^mployed many of the same frenetic techniques in defense of the 
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Mr. Tniinnn 1i;k1 told Cotigross in Janiiurv tlml orderly planning 
made it ncce,‘i>>ary that he have a new OP.\ hill hy April i. It was 
late in June — one week before OPA's authority would expire — when 
a thoroiighly mangled eoinproniise j)f tlie original measure was laid 
on his desk. It did provide for a full year'.s exten.siori. hut it included 
a tangle of "crippling amendments” aimed stpiarely at undercutting 
cffi^ctive enforcement. Tlie most drastic was the .so-called "Taft 
amendment." which stipulated that OP.A .should issue no new price 
schedule which did not relied a manufacturer’s profit on each item 
covered — manifestly an adrninistralise and hookkeeping monstros- 
ity. Chester Bowles handed in his resignation as Economic Stabi- 
lizer, and this time made it stick. "Clearly,” he told the President, "I 
cannot remain here to administer the inflationary hill which Con- 
gress has presented for your signature.” 

Mr. Truman’s dilemma was acute. If he signed the hill, he would 
be saddled with the responsibility for checking inflation but would 
be deprived of the tools to do it with. If he did not sign it. all price 
controls would go out of the window at midnight June .30 — only a 
week away — and inflation woidd pour in. He called his Cabinet into 
.s'pccial session on the morning of Frida)-, the cSth. He was urged to 
sign the bill as "better than nothing” by e\cry one except Henr}' 
M'allace, the Sccrctars- of Commerce, and Julius Krug, at Interior. 
They held out for a veto. 

That afternoon, .•\lben Barkley, his Senate Majority Leader, and 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, came to see him. In the Cabi- 
net room, next door. Porter and Clark Clifford (a new addition to 
the White House staff) were writing a draft of a veto message 
which they hoped, but did not much believe, they could jjersuade 
the President to adopt. Mr. Truman called them in to listen to the 
report of the legislative leaders. At the end of half an hour, the 
kindly Barkley, who had been a mentor to Truman for ten years, 
walked around the desk and put his hand on the President’s 
shoulder. 

“Harry,” he said, “you’ve got to sign this bill, ^^dlether you like it 
or not, it’s the best bill we can get out of this Congress, and it’s the 
only one you’re going to get.” 

The President’s face was drawn, his lips thin and tight as he bade 
his visitors good-bye. “\Ve’ll see, Alben; we’ll see,” he said noneom- 
mittally. As he returned to his desk, he spied Porter and Clifford, as 
if for the first time. 

“You heard all of that?” he asked them. 
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“Yes, Mr. President,” Porter said haltingly. “And I really feel I 
ought to tell you that if you do sign this bill, I don’t feel I could 
honestly stay on as OPA administrator.” 

The thin lips spread in the familiar, puckish smile. 

What the hell makes you think I’m going to sign it? You fellows 
are writing a veto message, aren’t you? Well, get to it. And I want a 
thirty-minute speech to go on the radio with tomorrow night to tell 
the people why I vetoed it.” 


Save for a few death rattles, that was the end of OPA as an 
effective instrument for controlling prices. Truman had lost the fight 
to lold the line against inflation, but he came out of the battle 
with some medals on his chest. Two years later, when he would be 
stumping the country for reelection, millions of common folk were 

nDA° ^ dusty medals and remember how he had won them. 
OPA was to live on as a symbol, if not much of a reality. 
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voles to block such a move, so he beat them to the punch — a week 
before the election. Thus, the last major battlement in the price line 
was abandoned. OPA thereupon became, in Porters irreverent mind 
at least, the “Office for Cessation of Rationing and Priorities,” or, 
more pointedly, OCRAP. 

In a few months OPA, unloved and unmourned at the end, would 
go out of business for good. One December day, as Porter sat at his 
desk in the old Census Building from which he presided over this 
bleak dissolution, he was handed a Xf^iite House envelope. Inside 
was a scrap of yellow paper torn from the United Press news ticker. 
It was a routine three-line report noting that his office that day had 
abolished, among scores of other items, price controls on Hawaiian 
sleigh bells and canned octopus. Beneath it in a familiar blue-ink 
scrawl was this personal message; 

"Great work, men. Decisions like this will carry us to the top. 

— H.S.T.” 


Hold That Line: Wages 

It was principally on the urging of organized labor that Harry 
Truman reached the Vice Presidency (and thence the White 
House ) . But before his first year as President was out, he was locked 
in one of the bitterest battles with labor in history. Truman knew 
well how vital to his program and to his own political survival was 
the backing of such titans as John L. Lewis of the miners, Philip 
Murray of the steel workers, and A. F. Whitney of the railmen, 
among others. But when they tried to buck him in the midst of his 
struggles with reconversion, he took them on in a series of bare- 
knuckle encounters such as the country had rarely seen. The verdict 
was not always clear-cut, but he scored at least one knockout and a 
long-count decision in the others. 

As in other great encounters during his Presidential career, it was 
Truman’s fate to collide with labor at a historical peak in its march 
to power. Its Magna Carta — the 1935 Wagner Labor Act, which set 
labor on the road to political and economic potency — had been in 
effect only about five years when the war broke out. The unions’ 
enormous energies were immediately suppressed, like a boiling tea- 
kettle with the lid held down, by the War Labor Act of 1942 and the 
“little steel formula,” which granted only minimal and grudging 
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wage adjustments. Now, five years and a war later, tins pent-up force 
was seeking release. Labor saw its postwar goal as an equal voice m 
the national dialogue with organized business. It felt that it bad been 
discriminated against in the application of wartime controls as com- 
pared with businessmen and farmers. It wanted not only a bigger 
bite out of the postwar pie, but compensation for past depriva- 
tions as well. Coupled with these bread-and-butter aims was the 
larger vision that labor’s moment of destiny was at band: that, 
as it regained its freedom of action, it would start out on a higher 
plateau of power and influence than it had ever occupied before. 

Concomitantly, many business leaders took the view that if the 
forward thrust of organized labor was ever to be checked, the time 
was now. Late in 1945 a small, select group representing steel, 
motors, food processing, and the electrical industry met secretly in 
New York with Ira Mosher, then president of the NAM, to pledge 
that they would fight to the mat before yielding to the rising tide 
of labor’s demands. Truman, a few weeks earlier, had alarmed and 
angered the business community by proposing that management 
should open its books in collective bargaining as a means of 
determining a company’s ability or inability to meet a union’s con- 
tract demands. The businessmen responded with a roar that this was 
an attack at the very vitals of the free enterprise svstem. In a sense 
it was, and Mr. Truman, victimized by bad advice and his own snap 
judgment, quickly backed away from his proposal. But the business- 
men were convinced that they now faced a double enemv — labor 
and government — and they locked arms for a showdown. 

Truman was in the middle of a fight for which he had no taste, 
but he had no intention of walking away from it. His political inter- 
ests and his native philosophy predisposed him in general toward 
labors point of view. But it was equally a part of his philosophy 
that labor was not a sacred cow with special privileges and immuni- 
ties unenjoyed by the rest of society, and when it kicked over the 
traces of public responsibility, it was as subject to the lash as 
business or anybody else. Truman has said: 

My attitude toward labor has consistently been one of sympathy and 
support. I was deeply aware of the serious problems that were certain to 
confront labor when the war came to an end and in the period of indus- 
trial reconversion that followed. But it was also my responsibility as Chief 
Executive to see that the public was not injured by private fights between 
labor and management or among the unions themselves.^ 

The nub of the controversy was this: Should management be 
permitted to raise prices in order to compensate for the wage in- 
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creases tlcniantled hy Inlxir? Management obviously said Yes. The 
administration said No, except for unnsnal Imrdslnp cases which the 
gosermnent wonld mediate. Profits accumulated in wartime, it 
argued, were in most cases adequate to meet "reasonable’’ wage 
demands. Labor sided with the administration in theory, but set out 
pragmatically on its owi to wring the most it could out of each 
employer. It laid some extra weaponry on its side, for, while man- 
agement was caught under the statutory' price ceiling. labor’s right 
to strike had been restored through exq^iration of the War Labor Act. 

Mh'th this high-octane seasoning, the labor-management pot came 
to a boil late in 1945. The dire forecasts of massive unemploy'ment 
had not materialixed. The highest it reached in the twelve months 
after V-J Day was a shade over three million. But wave upon wave 
of strikes shut down one major segment of industry' after another as 
workers battled management for peacetime wages to match their 
wartime earnings and for pensions, welfare funds, union security, 
and other fringe benefits. As the new y-car of 1946 opened, 900,000 
workers, led by M^alter Reuther’s auto workers, were already' on 
strike. M'’ithin weeks they were followed by 700,000 steel workers, 
26.3,000 packinghouse workers, 200,000 electrical workers, 50,000 
communications workers. Picketers battled police before the Chi- 
cago stocky'ards; overturned and burned the autos of white collar 
workers try'ing to get to their offices at the big General Motors plant 
in Detroit: hurled stones through the windows of an electrical plant 
in St. Louis. Never before had the nation been faced with such a 
workers’ revolt. The y'car was to register a total of 116,000,000 man- 
days of work lost due to strikes, which was three times higher than 
it ever had been before (and twice as high as in any year since 
then). In February', an even more menacing prospect darkened the 
picture — a threatened walkout by the 400,000 soft coal miners and a 
general strike on the nation’s railroads. 

Truman’s battle with the miners and the railmen erupted simulta- 
neously, but the rail strike was the first to reach a showdown. 

Months of fruitless negotiation between the twenty powerful rail 
brotherhoods and railroad management reached a final impasse on 
April 18. An arbitration board had proposed to settle the unions’ 
demand for a $2.20-a-day' wage increase at $1.28 and to defer deci- 
sion on work rules for a y’ear. The carriers accepted and the unions 
rejected the proposal. Eighteen of the brotherhoods agreed to fur- 
ther negotiation, but the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
headed by Alvanley Johnston, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
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1 -1 if -ii/oc A F Whitney, said they were 

“wi* called a sWKe of the. eae.hets In 

^^Sh J^hnston^nd Whitney, paunchy, shrewd old 
labor wars going back to the turn of the eentury, were dd political 
friends of the President. They had given him a boost i 94 

campaign for reelection to the Senate and were among h s strongest 
backers^for the Vice Presidential nomination. Up to Jim^ f * 
impasse on April i8, their defiance of Trr^an s arm s-leng* eSo^ 
to compose their differences with the carriers had been conducted 
good spirits. Now their attitude was to stiffen in cold hostility. 

The President’s mediator in the beginning had been his ^ 
Secretary, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, an old Senate crony and former 
judge in the State of Washington, who was distinguished mainly by 
his amiable ineptitude. To strengthen Schwellenbach s »^rid, w en 
the going began to get rough, the President had recruited Jo m 
Steelman, chief of the Conciliation Service, and put him on t e 
White House staff as a “labor consultant.” Steelman, a horse o a 
man weighing well over two hundred pounds and with ener^ to 
match, had the scrubbed, bright-eyed appearance and the ns 
geniality of an Eagle Scout. He knew the leaders of the labor move 
ment and the devious maneuverings of the bargaining table in a way 


that Schwellenbach could never match. 

With the collapse of bargaining negotiations in April, Presiden 
Truman took the rail dispute into his own hands and put Steelman 
to work on the problem as his personal representative. Weeks o 
consultation and wheedling followed, but to no avail. On Wednes 
day, May 15, three days before the strike deadline, the President 
summoned the management representatives and the leaders of t ic 
twenty brotherhoods to his office. He talked to them like a Dutch 
uncle, and when it was over found that leaders of eighteen of t e 
unions were willing to settle on the basis of the $1.2.8 arbitration 
award. But not Whitney and Johnston. Between them, they cou 
bring every wheel on the railroads to a stop, and that was what they 
proposed to do. Peering coldly through his thick glasses at his two 

old friends, the President said: 

If you think I m going to sit here and let you tie up this who e 
country, you’re crazy as hell.” 

_ “We’ve got to go through with it, Mr. President,” Whitney said. 

Our men are demanding it.” 

Tiuman got up from his desk, ending the conference. All right’ 
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I’m going to give you the gun. You’v'e got just 48 hours — ^until 
Thursday at this time — ^to reach a settlement. If you don’t I’m going 
to take over the railroads in the name of the government.” 

By now, an angr)' uproar from Congress and the press was arising 
from all across the countiy’. Lewis had already slowed the flow of 
coal to a trickle, causing a shutdowTi of thousands of factories and a 
resumption of wartime “dimouts” in many cities. Now the threat of 
paralysis in the transportation system seemed intolerable. 

When the Thursday deadline came without a break in the dead- 
lock, Truman called the railroad leaders again to his oflSce to watch 
— and to be on public view to the news photographers — as he 
signed an Executive order can^ung out his threat of seizure of the 
railroads. '\\^hitney and Johnston, bending only slightly to the wands 
of protest — much of it now generated by their brethren in the 
other rail unions — grudgingly agreed to postpone their strike for five 
days, but not an instant longer. That made the new and final dead- 
line 4 o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, May 25. On Thursday, 
Steehnan called the leaders in for another all-day session at the 
White House. MTien it w^as over, Whitney and Johnston continued 
to hold out. That night they WTOte the President a curt letter saying: 
“\Ve have told you many times that the present agitation among the 
men is extremely serious and their demands cannot be abandoned. 
Therefore your offer is unacceptable.” 

When Hany' Truman’s mad is up, his eyes glint coldly behind his 
spectacles, his mouth is a thin, hard line pulled dow^n at the comers, 
and his carriage has the brittleness of a bamboo reed. This was the 
image, as one remembers it, as he stalked into a specially called 
meeting of his Cabinet that Friday morning. In the manner of Lin- 
coln and the Emancipation Proclamation, he had summoned them 
not to solicit their view's but to tell them w'hat he w'as going to do. 
He W'as going to Congress in person the next day and demand the 
stiffest labor law in histor}' — one that would give him authority to 
draft strikers into the armed ser\'ices without respect to age or de- 
pendency when their strike threatened to bring on a national emer- 
gency. When Attorney General Tom C. Clark raised a question 
about the Constitutionality of such a move, the President bmshed 
him aside peremptorilv. “We’II draft ’em first and think about the 
law' later,” he said. 

Next, he turned to Charley Ross, his press secretar}', and told him 
to arrange a coast-to-coast radio hookup for him that night so that 
he could ex-plain to the people what he w'as about to do. He pulled 
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from his pocket and slapped on the table a bundle of twelve small 
sheets of ruled tablet paper such as schoolchildren use. They were 
closely written in ink — and spleen. 

Here s what I’m going to say,” he snapped. “Get it typed up. Tm 
going to take the hide right off those so-and-so’s.” 

Ross s blood pressure rocketed as he read what possibly will 
stand for all time as the angriest public message ever written in a 
President s own hand. It accused the labor leaders of having tried to 
sabotage the war effort while America’s young men faced death on 
the battlefield; now they were sabotaging the peace by “holding a 
gun to the head of the government.” He called on the ex-soldiers 
who had been his comrades in arms to help “eliminate the Lewises, 
t e hitneys and the Johnstons, and to “hang a few traitors and 
make our country safe for democracy.”” 

It is hard to conjecture what might have happened if this blast of 
invective had reached the public. Happily, Charley Ross was the 
md of old friend who could go to the President and say, “Look, 

substantially what he did, and 
with the help of Clark Clifford a greatly toned-doxvn version of the 

hand: proposed speech as written in Mr. Truman’s own 

bullets, bombs and drafted for service and they faced 

country’s welfare at heart worked dly^an^nfeht^^ 

war effort entffdy '%hn'^^^Le\v-s^'^ sabotage the 

rivo strikes that sLi worse thar^ R ‘'7 to ^=»tisfy his ego, 

at the head of the governmem Tl^ f “or soldiers. He held a ^n 

"Now these samrunTorieadl s tSd exactly the same thing. 

cooperate with him one hundred ^"“ident on VJ-Day that they would 

all_ bed to him. to reconvert to peacetime production. They 

to cool off and consider the^siriialinn*^ 'tnke. \our President asked for legislation 
intestinal fortitude to pass the bill \i "'oak-kneed Congress didn’t have the 
conniption fit and Congress had communist friends had a 

electrical workers’ strike, the steel happened. Then came the 

Every single one of the strikers anrT’tk ^ ^^“ke and now the rail tie-up. 

m lu-xuiy, working when they pleased demigog [ric] leaders have been living 

° .? ®S^bng soldier. ' drawing from four to forty times the pay 

I am tired of the governmeni’s k«* n 

Now I want you men who are m'v*i vilified and misrepresented, 

battles to save the nation just as I did ,f°""'a“os in arms, you men who fought the 
the Lesvises, the Whitneys and the Tohnsi^ years ago, to come with me and eliminate 
unions] and the Russian Senators and ^mmunist Bridges [of the maritime 

ment of, by and for the people P e,sentatives and really make this a govern- 

I think no more of the Wall 

give the country back to the people ^ Lewis and Whitney. Let’s 

to work, hang a few traitors and make n * transportation and production back 
Come on boys, let’s do the job!”® ^ country safe for democracy. 
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speech was hammered out before the President went on the air at lo 
o’clock tliat night. 

Even so, that speech was one of the most emphatic indictments of 
a group of individuals by a President that has ever been uttered. In 
it Mr. Truman, speaking in tones of sober indignation, said; 

My fellow countrymen— I come before the American people tonight at 
a time of great crisis. 

The crisis of Pearl Harbor was the result of action by a foreign enemy. 
The crisis tonight is caused by a group of men within our orvn countr)' 
who place their private interests above the welfare of the Nation. . . . 

I assume that these rivo men [Johnston and Whitney] know the havoc 
which their decision has caused, and the even more extreme suffering 
which will result in the future. . . . This is no contest between labor and 
management. This is a contest betw'een a small group of men and tlieir 
government. . . . 

If sufficient workers to operate the trains have not returned by 4 p.m. 
tomorrow, as head of your government I have no alternative but to oper- 
ate the trains by using every means within my power. . . , 

This emergency is so acute and the issue is so vital that I have re- 
quested the Congress to be in session tomorrow at 4 p.m. and I shall 
appear before a joint session of the Congress to deliver a message on this 
subject. 

Saturday — the next day — was as packed with drama as a Holly- 
wood cliffhanger. Steelman was locked in a room at the Statler 
Hotel with ^Vhitney and Johnston in a last-ditch effort to make them 
relent. Clifford and Sam Rosenman, in the Cabinet room at the 
White House, were battling against both time and uncertainty try- 
ing to draft the President’s speech to Congress. Would, or would 
not, the strike be settled by the time the President got to the Capi- 
tol? Steelman telephoned Clifford that an agreement might be 
signed any minute, but he couldn’t be certain. 

“That was going to put us in a hell of a fix if it were settled at the 
last minute, and we had this speech,” Clifford recalled. So he and 
Rosenman wrote out a couple of alternative pages that might be 
substituted at the last minute. The President had already left for the 
Capitol with the original text when they finished. Hatless, Clifford 
set out in pursuit, only to find on arrival at the office of Speaker Sam 
Rayburn that the President had already entered the House Cham- 
ber and was about to begin his speech. 

Five minutes later, Clifford got a call through to Steelman at the 
Statler, Vvho told him breathlessly: “It’s signed!” 
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Qlifford scribbled a note on a scrap of paper: "Mr. President, 
agreement signed, strike over,” and gave it to Leslie Biffle, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. Bifl 3 e scurried across the corridor and into the 
ouse Chamber and thrust the note on top of the text from which 
the President had already begun to read. Truman halted in midsen- 
tence and then looked up with a grin: 

“Gentlemen, the strike has been settled,” he said. There was a 
oisterous outbreak of applause and shouts from the packed Cham- 


witVi ^ drama. Truman went through 

tpp aaa- *^he right to draft workers as a guaran- 

Housp naL endangering the national security. The 

n. Taft bln V riTi! c evening by a vote of 306 to 

ultimatelv th H ^ on a similar stampede, and 

to of oonS: Th- effort cost Txuman a shrill 

perienced Wh-^^ labor, the most severe he had ever ex- 

Ss trPa, the entire $47,000,000 in his 

conference in New^Y V ^ defeat Truman in 1948, and a CIO 

Strito^^ York branded the President as the nation s “No. i 

been disastrous had^iTbep”"^^*''^'^ anger, this one would have 
tainly have been stn V a and it would almost cer- 

instance of dangerour' unconstitutional. As an 

man’s stature wiA Z does not enhance Mr. Tru- 

sations: It did avert historians. But it had its short-term compen- 

a moment of deep do- 
tough, determined, to-heh"wi>l! Truman’s image as a 

what he believed to be right pr^^’’®'*-'-bips-may-fall fighter for 
his daring in 1948, when even the political dividends of 

in his comer. ®nd the trainmen were back 


President Tru 

one hand, he was fending offT^ fighting the railroad workers with 
the other. On the very day— T "i"' miners with 

and Johnston curtly told the ^ 946 — that Whitney 

strike, he signed an order seizin 'would not call off their 

work stoppage in the bituminous^fipl^ ^ forty-day 

be the longer and the tougher nf fi, i respects this was to 

For one thing, if the ultZar T T 
had come, it would have been no ""hh the two rail unions 

P°ss'ble for the government to main- 
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tain at least a semblance of rail service with crews from the various 
military transportation units. But when Lewis said, “You can’t mine 
coal with bayonets,” he knew he was right, and the President knew 
it too. Coal in tliose days was the economic lifeblood of the nation. 
It drov'e 95 percent of all locomotives and provided 55 percent of all 
industrial energy and 62 percent of all electric power. 

For another thing, Whitney and Johnston did not have the full 
backing of the other rail brotherhoods, nor of labor in general. But 
John Llewellyn Lewis, a miner and the son of miners, had been the 
undisputed boss of his United Mine ^Vorkers of America for almost 
thirty years. He needed no man’s backing. 

Lewis was a figure of almost unbelievable power and picturesque- 
ness. He was a man of ponderous and majestic bearing with a bil- 
lowing crown of gray hair and dark, baleful eyes peering from under 
immense eyebrows. His scowl had an Olympian ferocity, and his 
speech the cavernous tone and the measured cadence of a nine- 
teenth-century Thespian. Vain, arrogant, confident of his authority, 
he had crushed his enemies within the union but had won the 
fanatic loyalty of the rank and file, for whom he had wrought a 
veritable revolution in pay and working conditions. 

Singlehandedly, he could control the flow of the nation’s coal 
supply as easily as manipulating a bathroom faucet. And he was 
contemptuous of any power that stood in his way, not excluding 
that of Presidents of the United States. “Truman doubts th'e legality 
of our demands?” he once roared to a reporter. “What does Truman 
know about the legality of anything?” 

As the coal crisis deepened, many of the President’s advisers 
urged him not to risk a showdown with this mighty tyrant of the 
coalpits. Better, they said, to seek a compromise on Lewis’ terms 
than to gamble on a public bloodying of the Presidential nose. Clark 
CliEord recalls the circumstances this way; 

We were split right down the middle on this one. Steelman and some of 
the others were really afraid that the President would be licked if he 
locked horns in public with John L. on this issue. The rest of us argued 
that the President would have to take him on sooner or later, and that the 
longer it was put oS, the worse it would be. 

Mr. Truman was really in a hell of a quandary at this time. His natural 
sympathies were on the side of labor; even of the miners, although he had 
no use for Lewis. But he felt that labor had let him down in the whole 
reconversion eEort. He felt that they were acting irresponsibly in a period 
of real crisis, and that they needed a shaking up. 
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Well, the upshot was, he tried it both ways. First, he tried to appease 
Lewis. And when this didn t work, he hauled off and let him have it right 
between the eyes. 

If the heat in industry s fumaces went down, it soared to the 
boiling point in the furnaces of public opinion as the coal shortage 
worsened. In a blast of outrage from Capitol Hill, Congress de- 
manded immediate punitive action against the miners’ chief and 
sharpened the teeth of a score of restrictive labor bills then in the 
legislative hopper. Tmman was excoriated for timidity in dealing 
with the labor bosses ( this was before his demand for the right to 
draft strikers) and for weakness in his leadership. Across the coun- 
ry, editorialists raged at the spectacle of labor leaders thumbing 
their noses at the national welfare, and irate citizens by the thou- 
sands took pen in hand to belabor the President. The New York Sun 
proclaimed m a front-page editorial on May 9: 

the uaHirnnl nation to talk turkey to President Truman, 

SeZliTTTu”/ •>’'= United States. The 

fnSstTa ~ wa Ta a S"* *i”y-*allied with the problem of 

Tnte »' '--a “P 

wal^rlne from b”*’ House 

a,s one from businessman Clyde M. Allen, of Richmond, Vir- 

allow business anrLdustryT'cl!,”®^'^ T" ®°'”8 
Strike is now in its aotfi Hsi ^ j want of coal? This 

your administration has nofti^'^ public has been informed, 

not draft the miners and out ^ effectuate a settlement. Why 

for their ehief, too. . . ■> ^ em on army pay to dig coal? And this goes 

Lewis presented Armine oMr^to?^ 'Ib^^ January 1946, when 
tract demand — a ten-cent u ^ ^ revolutionary new con- 

put into a welfare fund to n/* • J every ton of coal mined to be 
miners. This, God knows ^ ^ niedical and old-age care for the 

few more hazardous occnnM^^ ^ rneritorious concept, for there are 
to the human body and spirit "s’ exhausting 

abandoned coal tipple are th debris around every 

miners and their scrawny fa ulant shells of abandoned coal 

hour provisions, too, but it demanded new wage and 

mine owners in their tracks Tl. ’^^*rare royalty that stopped the 
tracks. They refused to budge, and wLn the 
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old contract expired on March 30, the miner;; walked out — ^00,000 
of them in twenty-one states. 

The economic impact was not immediately felt. There wa.s a 30- 
day supply of coal above ground when the pits shut down. But as 
April wore on into May, the smoke began to disappear from factors- 
chimneys, rail schedules were cut. and scores of cities returned to 
the wartime “dimout’* to conserve dwindling supplies of fuel. 

On May 15. President Tntman summoned Lewis and Charles 
O’N'cill, the operators’ representative, to the first of a long series of 
conferences with himself and Steelman. Efforts to get collective 
bargaining moving again were fniitless, and on tlie aist the Presi- 
dent ordered seizure of the mines and put them under the direction 
of his SecrctaiA- of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, a barrel-chested, 
hard-nosed Xew Dealer who had understudied Harold Ickes in the 
job. A week later. Krug and Lewis signed a contract that gave the 
miners just about wliat tliey had asked for, including a five-cent — 
instead of a tcn-ccnt — royalty on each ton of coal to imder\%-rite 
their ambitious welfare program. O’Neill and the operators were 
outraged, hut there was nothing they could do about it as long as 
their seat at the bargaining table was occupied by the govern- 
ment. 

Truman had botight time but not peace in his a2>peasement of 
Lewis. He had not taken the vaulting ambitions of the mine chief 
into his calculations. 

Labor's postwar thnist for status was accompanied by a desperate 
power struggle between M'illiam Green of tlie AFL, Philip Murray 
of the aggressi\'ely upstart Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), and Lewis and the UMWA. Lewis had been in and out of 
both the other camps and now stood contemptuous!}' aloof as a third 
force. He decided on a bold stroke that would land him at the top of 
the pyramid: He would match In's power against that of the gov- 
ernment. 

Late in October he announced bis displeasure over a minor pro- 
vision in his contract with the government, one that had to do with 
vacation pay, and demanded that the whole contract be reopened. 
MTien Krug refused, Lewis said. Very well, the miners would cancel 
it themselves effective in thirty days, or November 20 — and, of 
course, “no contract, no work.” 

The President was vacationing in Key West as the mid-November 
deadline approached. When there was no retraction forthcoming 
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fiom Lewis, he summoned half a dozen of his top aides, including 
Steelman, to fly down for a hasty conference. He opened the pro- 
ceedings by telling them in effect, “This time I mean to slap that so- 

and-so down for good. Now vou fellows tell me the best wav to do 
it.” ' ■ 

The strategy that was adopted was less dramatic than in the rail 
case but just as drastic and inflammatory to the men of organized 
abor. It reverted to the use of the most hated weapon in the anti- 
labor arsenal— the injunction. 

In the turbulent early decades of the labor movement, the injunc- 
lon was a favorite device of employers to break strikes. Contracts 
that were enforceable by court injunction were called by the union- 
co'iti'acts, and thousands of protesters had their 

courts orders 

w?re nroVL-r®^ f" Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, Federal courts 
putes^afd^h ^ from granting injunctions in labor-management dis- 
Tct of Tot ^ T strengthened in the Wagner 

NW Deal era t’' 1 "'"furies for labor in the 

dog con,™cr binned >fr 

against iniunStollppi‘i"jJj', ™''|j >ho prohibition 

private employer and did 1-^ o disputes between a union and a 

the government was the empLer^B^ Tiv" ’ 

been tested. \\'oulfI ^ mterpretation had never 

miners obediently go baclTtn d^ ^orirt? And if it did, would the 
"’^resident and the governmSe then? 

in Kev We^broSurbuTp'''^-? questions as the conference 
and it- teas going t S'e^rted 'cm'"' r™-"" had ntade his deeision 
On Monday, November 18— tw d 

cellation was’ to take effect— Air ° before Lewis’ contract can- 
into the M'ashinvton courtmn General Tom C. Clark strode 

Goldsborough and asked thatT t” ^istrict Judge T. Alan 

-straining the miners’ chief from injunction be issued re- 

the govemment. The order \ * ’™8^ting his union’s contract with 
afternoon at his office in the old served on Lewis that 

I Streets. But already, in on^ '' building at Fift^^^^^ 

eak, soot-covered mining camp 
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Justice Goldsborough, a tall ascetic-appearing man in his black 
robes then pronounced his verdict in an unemotional monotone: . . 

he defendant John L. Lewis [and the United Mine Workers of 
America] has beyond a reasonable doubt committed and continues 
to commit a civil [and criminal] contempt of this Court.” 

^ tense silence in the mahogany-paneled room as the 
^ Lewis, who had sat in controlled, 

Tud recitation, rose ponderously to his feet 

rolhugcIdenTof: "Tesaw""*'^- 

Speaking's acting In^S ^ ' ' ‘ 

Mine Workers of Amp • ^ capacity as President of the United 

what must be describeTas theS^ inaction acquiesce in 

injunction ” I cannot die " i ^ recrudescence of “government by 
posed to adS a elr P T - PoHcies" nor am I dis- 

labor’s constitutional rightr.!^^ '"^''^tably amount to a betrayal of 
room, ' with elephantine dignity out of the court- 

Debslid cS^errinviS^ tradition of 

were summonerto SirtS^^t principals 

of $.3,500,000 agaTnst the? " fi^os 

^onallv. tlie stE petl? "" Lewfs per- 

ease. ^'’er imposed in ! labor contempt 

Tliis dciv will liv^/i ’ * c 

Lewis accused the court of^atf’ Hopkins cried out, and 

Judge cautioned him to be ET^g ^-^rupt the union. The 
been adjudged in contemnt ° words. “Sir, I have already 
Jerod i„ 4 k, He «■= oM Thespian thun- 

mto Ins seat before he could compound b' Hopkins got him 

The union moved an ann l i.P^^'od his offense, 
gave no sign of repentance. He ° Supreme Court. Lewis 

work. On Saturday morning the WbT u® miners back to 

idenl Truman would go on tlif» ' announced that Pres- 

the miners over their chieftvin’ j ^ ,*'ght in a direct appeal to 
;yorfc. It was a desperate, last-ditel! to go back to 

the Presidency laid squarelv On th^r with the prestige of 

The denouement of this ten ^ 

o'clock that Saturday afternoon. Leu!^?^l''T‘' ""expectedly at 4 

called a special press confer- 
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ence in (he paneled conference room of hf.; 

nearly a luindrcd reporters and pholograpliers u-ere ^sccimX' lock""! 
in, lie entered cercmoniallv from a side entr-mo. 
porter recalled, "the dignity and panoplv of n nn ’’ 
sional.” Taking his seat" on 'the platform' and look proces- 
weary. he read in measured tones from a prepared sta^mmur'" 

The administration’s "vcilow do«- ini,,nrf;nn t,.,. i , 

Court. Tlie issues before 'the Court'lirc fateful for our' RenM 1- 
eighty considerations and the fittinc respect due tho i-^ 
tribunal imperatively require that d^uring its period of'lT 

court should be free from public pressure fuperfnduced L t r'" 
an economic crisis ^ "laucea by the hysteria of 

[Accordingly] all mines in all districts witl me 
immediately. . . . Each member la directed to r™ic‘; 1“”°" 

Me had paid’’ ofF.'“S,ad“tateThirm™^ gern. 

deney, recently battered by his party's deS^ rresi. 

elections, against the stubborn pride' of the mtio 
labor dictator. He had rvon, and the sense „/ • ?' P‘>"’"Ail 

C'-fford «id o?'S;e“; “ 


I think you can put your finger nn • 
as the moment when Truman fiLllv and'Ii'"^ ‘ u-ith T • 
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antistrike weapons of a less deadly nature than those he, himself, 
had just invoked. And he followed this up in 1947 with a veto of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, which was even less extreme than the Case bill. 
What Truman sought was a basic mechanism by which the inherent 
conflicts of labor and management could be reconciled on a basis of 
equity to both sides and to the pubhc interest as well. In his prag- 
matic, uncomplicated view every such issue could be resolved ulti- 
mately by simply deciding on which side of the scales the weight of 
e pu ic interest belonged, and then putting it there — ^by decree if 
necessary. He did not believe that labor should be shorn of any of its 
hard-won rights. But he did think that strong rules of fair conduct 
or disputes should be set up, and that there should 
enfn T' ^^1^ ^i^ovy stick behind the White House door to 

submittpH labor-management bill, which he 

hthTsuceessMT-f " ^945. It was modeled on the 

for the creation nf ^9=^6. In addition he asked 

of labor-manncTP ^ °P 'g^t commission to restudy the whole field 
tions for a new has" ^lioos and to come up with recommenda- 

war world in mind! Con^esfignTrldt-'^'*^' 

tive not a onnpili.jf ^ ignored his request. It was in a puni- 

instead. When that was l^bor. It passed the Case bill 

year later to enact the llft-Hartllv Vl? ^ 

of a veto. 1° make it stick in spite 


Hold That Line: Politics 

Harry Tniinan mul have wnchfd''VtV^'p 

less illusive goal than Peaop • fU Home was a nc 

and had gained little. The C ^''orld. He had striven for much 
and which he so much IovpH^T^^’ ho had so long served 

battlefield. And as “a man of th ^ ^^™od out to be his costliest 

ously to rallv the peonle tn V,;.. ^ Poople he had failed conspicu- 

when he came into office IS support. They had been tired of war 
too. ’ Ihey were tired of Democrats 

In his major endeavor — to hold thp T 

had been a loser. The cripphne of OPA '-Tn/c wages— he 

o and final emasculation of the 
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Other economic controls fneled a rampant inflation Tl, '7 
hving index, which normally fluctuates nnf n, 7 ^ ‘ 

points from year to year leaped from -r n ^ couple of 

a year later and wa^ on ’iSt rp^e;^^^ 1 ^3.. 

inoroasos. Slrite and slowdowns, soirafi nn 
the production lines and fanned the nfl't ' ^^oulcd 

sumers. cauglit in the spiral^' j! ^ con- 

tinuing shortages of meat aiftomohir''T'^^ hedeyiled by con- 
turned their ire on the most obyiousT’. 

his administration. capegoat, the President and 

«= '■»'> - 

branch. He had v4n enactment of the f' ?"' ™™l've 

which revitaliaed the maehinen- for ccotoST” ’^fO. 

won enactment of the Atomic Encrev T T P'“'""S- He had 

= afdt~;o,;- ~ St.:';: 

»bsta„t,al beginning toward enifica.JS th'S'a;!;:: “ 

These were substantial cains in 

loom larger than the dcbacl of OpSH7''™,'>f ’>->ory, they 
ized labor. But it was strikes and hi,d/ J^'-«'vhng with organ- 

rent gougers and "government bv CTom™“nd 
noyances, large and small real nnrJ • ' , ^ cfher an- 

mood of disaffection in those Brst nZ!^ ’ P'*''e 

bungler, people said, or he lacker] fV. }cais. The man was 

words-“Had Enough?” 7 the nation-,1 , 

'’&i:a;':;i:t;om7''" ““ " 

P‘eklng7pt“v«"™:”:f “1;^ e^^^ for'', he 'tal;, '’epnbli. 
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of national paralysis. Senator J. William Ful- 
ppstpfl f ioimature first-termer in those days, siig- 

fufcelo?f ^ Republic^ 

ccessor take over The Truman luck had hit bottom. 

But, as time would prove, it’s hard to keep a good man down. 


' T!icrc.iftcr Mr. 
Halfbriplit." 


Tniman 


could only 


pronounce the Arkansan’s 


as “Senator 



CHAPTER 6 




Politician in the 


White House 


A President Is Many Men 

I T TOOK the American people a couple of years to find out what 
sort of man they had in the Presidency in Harry Truman. The 
picture they formed was not so much a portrait as a montage. 

He was brassy and full of corn when he got away from the White 
House. 

“Mr. Truman did eveiy'thing except have himself 
shot from the mouth of a cannon.” 

Edward T. FoIIiard in the Wash- 
ington Post on Mr. Truman enjoy- 
ing himself at an American Legion 
convention in Caruthersville, Mo., 
in October 1945. 

* He was guided by devout and uncomplicated moral precepts. 

“Mr. Truman has long cherished Solomon as the 
model of a public man. . . . Because he endeavors con- 
stantly to govern his conduct by a passage in I Kings 
3: 7-9 ... it should be set down in any study of Mr. 
Truman. Accordingly, it follows; 

“ ‘And now, O Lord my God, thou has made thy ser- 
vant king instead of David my father; and I am but a 
litde child; I know not how to go out or come in. 
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And thy servant is in the midst of thy people which 
thou hast chosen, a gi'eat people, that cannot be num- 
bered nor counted for multitude. 

Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge thy people, that I may discern between good 
and bad, for who is able to judge this thy so great 

He holds that to be the most desirable and necessary 
quality in a President of the United States. Though 
mo ^t rathei than humble, Mr. Truman is reasonably 
sure he shares this blessing with the great King.” 

Arthur Krock, the New York 
Times magazine, April 7, 1946. 

thouX^waTri^ft^’^^ courage to fight for what he 

has K ^ leputation for insisting on principles 

wLt hY nine months in the 

which fr ®P®atedly, he has insisted on legislation 

Id red ir ' only be con- 

flrl pre ,-r ^ • • • It is noi unusual 

little unusuaT Is for VchW Congress. What Is a 
belted, to refuse chanp h' " 

Felix Belair, Jr., in the New 
■ He was ft 'Times, Dec. 22, 1945. 

foot in his month. P i^^S,ments and wound up with his 

TrihuneV In Moines Register and 

"'allac:,’ s'e"crX"';f-' >be speech (by ftenry A. 
‘When President Tr t>°"’"ierce) are these words: 
tepresenfed the pol.dv I?"** j*' 

::The^P.s,de„fZt;t«"’““’ 

graph or loThe 'Xle steTeL'i”' 

patch ) : Mr. President ri ^t- Louis Post-Dis- 

> o you regard M^allace’s speech 
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as a departure from [Secretar)' of State] Byrnes’ pol- 
icy? 

“The President: I do not. They are exactly in line.” 

—Transcript of press conference, 
Sept. 4, 1945, 0^6 week before 
Wallace was fired for a speech de- 
livered at Madison Square Garden 
in New York at a pro-Soviet rally. 

He tackled his job conscientiously and had the ability to make 
up his mind and the courage to act. 

“During the years, I acquired the greatest respect and 
admiration for the President’s capacity to understand 
complex questions and to decide. This is one of the 
rarest qualities possessed by man. Too frequently the 
mind vacillates between unpleasant choices and escapes 
through procrastination. Mr. Truman did not do this. He 
read tirelessly the material given him; listened intently 
to the arguments; and then he decided, clearly and 
firmly. Once a matter was decided, he went on to new 
problems and had little time or inclination to rehash the 
old ones.” 


—Dean G. Acheson, in interview 
with the writer, winter of 1962. 

• He was a “man of the people,” plain, forthright, and without guile 
or pretensions. 

“Harry Truman’s story is not average, but it is sym- 
bolic. It is unique in terms of the manner in which it has 
touched, in personal problems and private pain, all the 
difficulties of American life in our time. . . . He is both 
the product and the embodiment of the American faith 
which is set up more clearly now than ever as a faith for 
the world. He speaks that faith in the language of his 
countrymen. Moscow understands what he says, as well 
as Independence and Iowa, the steel towns, the Caro- 
linas, and Wall Street.” 

— Jonathan Daniels, in The Man 
of Independence, pp. 19-25. 
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• He lacked brilliance but he had an abundance of guts, political in- 
tuition, and common sense. 

. . These are some of the aspects of the man who 
will next week complete his first year as President of the 
United States. The portrait is not thrilling, but there is 
much of comfort and reassurance in it, and much to ad- 
mire. Here is to be seen no flaming leadership, little of 
what could be called scholarship and no more that is 
profound. But it is very good and human and coura- 
geous. Common sense shines out of it, and political ex- 
perience, the lack of which has been the downfall of 
Presidents.” 


— Arthur Krock, the New York 
Times magazine, Apr. 7, 1946. 

Harry Truman brought a new sense of bustle and physical vitality 
to the White House. While FDR had been a late riser who began 
the day with bedside cpnferences with his aides, the ex-farm boy 
from Missouri was up and wide awake by 6 o’clock every morning. 
Eschewing the services of a valet, he showered, shaved, and dressed 
meticulously in a haberdasher’s good taste. He scanned three or four 
newspapers; scribbled a letter home or a couple of memos to his 
staff; and promptly, at 7 o’clock, took the family elevator doNsm to 
the ground floor. There a brace of Secret Service men awaited his 
greeting, and together they stepped out into the fresh morning air to 
perform again one of the most celebrated pedestrian rituals of the 
Truman prebreakfast walk. Often a reporter or two showed 
up; it was unfailingly a good opportunity for an informal chat with 
the President, though note-taking was impossible at his 120-paces-a- 
minute clip. Besides, the President preferred banter to serious con- 
versation on these occasions. The route varied with the Presidential 
whim. One day he would strike across Lafayette Square, up Con- 
necticut Avenue to Dupont Circle, down Massachusetts Avenue, 
and home. Another time he might choose a circuit of the Washing- 
on onument pounds and the Lincoln Memorial, or a window- 
shopping tour along F and G Streets. By 7:45 he was back for 
breakfast, which he usuaUy had with Mrs. Truman and Margaret. 
A few minutes after eight he would stride into his oval office, say a 
cheery Good Morning to Rose Gonway, his secretary from Senatorial 
days settle mto the big black leather chair at his desk, and start 
another official day in the Presidency. 
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Truman was a tidy administrator without being a slave to routine 
or organization charts. His principal virtue lay in his abhorrence of 
procrastination. Whatever had to be done got done, and he drilled 
this rule of conduct into those who worked with him. He tightened 
up the loosely drawn staff organization of secretaries and special 
assistants inherited from Roosevelt but stopped .short of compart- 
mentalizing each man's duties. David D. Lloyd, who joined the 
White House staff in 1947, has recalled: 

Wc had a free-wheeling but effective .sort of system. We were divided 
up by job rather than on any functional basis. Assignments were parceled 
out more on the b.asis of who was available than who was the e.xpert. I 
might be working on a labor problem one week and the defense budget 
the nc.xt. 

That doesn’t sound very efficient, but wc were a pretty close-knit crew 
by and large, and it worked out quite well. 

There were regular staff meetings each morning, rarely lasting 
much longer than 20 or 30 minutes with six or eight of the principal 
aides sitting around the President’s de.sk. These were less for policy 
discussions than for progress reports and assignments. But the 
members were free to pop in on the President any time they wanted 
to between his regular appointments to discuss a point or to clarify 
their instructions. 

Generally, the morning hours were given over to the “customers,” 
as Truman called the procession of visitors wlio demanded to see 
him each day. These were screened by his appointments secretary. 
In an ordinary dav, eight to a dozen legislators, politicians, business- 
men, foreign dignitaries, old friends, friends of friends, and the 
promoters of causes that varied from National Cheese Week to the 
annual fund drive of the Red Cross filed past his de.sk and lingered 
for a few minutes to half an hour. He greeted them all with a crisp, 
smiling cordiality and a firm handshake. Most frequently he and 
Mrs. Truman lunched alone, and after a brief nap he was back in his 
office. 

The afternoons were reserv'ed for the serious business of govern- 
ment and briefings on .specific problems: conferences with his Cabi- 
net Secretaries, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, staff 
members, and others. This was the time when policy was evolved. If 
Truman was not a profound thinker, he was a good listener, a sharp 
interrogator, and a conscientious student and digger for facts. He 
was blessed with a highly retentive memory, and his extensive read- 
ing of history often enabled him to draw parallels or to perceive 
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contexts for current issues that helped greatly to illuminate them. It 
was no pam to his pride to acknowledge the supremacy of the ex- 
perts in the many specialized fields of diplomacy, economics, and 
military affairs with which he had to deal. Me delegated responsibil- 
ity freely to the experts and accepted their adx-ice after passing it 
through the sieve of his own common sense. When he thought he 
had the right answer, he acted on it then and there. 


The followmg incident is worth recording to document Mr. Trii- 

'^'hen the late Wil- 

IIZ M ""t" f«'- tl’e book Mr. President, in 

Great one ofT'l on Alexander the 

of 0.^ 

rt.il'l”? lio told Hillman "made him 

puzzle ovi the Se. dZ’* POO'O'^ ‘o 

Ze oZouslv Z 1 kr""'"" >'>'"v-tl.rce quarts of 

himself, had never heard of it’ norZ Z' '“'1°^ allegory; he, 

called the Librarv nf Pr, . ’ meant. He 

in running the item down ^aT scholarly assistance 

»rry, the^ oouM find no lint “"od baolt to say, 

the thirty-three quarts of sriM HiC'’ ^'ottnodot and 
President had mixed Pl'tlic i,- ^'*nnan was convinced that the 
to challenge hZ™ ' 1 “ TZ”' ” ''"'g’' “"d "'as .about 

call from the researcher at liie"lT i "'"'‘''od another 

everywhere, this one had r • manner of librarians 

admission of failure. He had” j search after the first 

doors of the Rare Books Sectin^”*^^”^ • Quarry behind the locked 
print volume on the historv obscure and long-out-of 

President was right after all! ^ooient Greeks, and by golly, the 
And you know whatP” tfip 

been checked out of the shelv^ ‘'‘^ded. “That book has 

and the last time was for Senator twenty years, 

«arry Truman in 1939.”' 

It took something more than 

inner corps of White House aide^ Tinman staff— the 

ears, and hands— to shake down ilf"" ° ^ President’s extra eyes, 

three principal secretaries were Rose ? pattern. The 

for press; Matthew J. Con- 
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nHly, an alert, politically shrewd Irishrnaji from Massachusetts 
wlio luul worked on the Truman investigation committee in the 
Senate, for appoijUn\enls; and amia!)le William D. Hasselt, a 
fonner newspaperman w’hnse head was slacked with WashinKton 


lore, for correspondence, a joh he liad performed for many years 
under Roosevelt. 


Below the secretarial level, anotlier lioldover from Roosevelt s day 
was .Samuel I. Rosenman, a brilliant N'ew York lawvcr. and later a 


judge, whose profound command of liberal dialectics graced many 
Pre.sidenti.il speeches and public p.apers before he retired to private 
life in January 1946. 

The job of Special Counsel was filled bv a handsome but obscure 
young naval ofiiccr and fonner St. Louis lawyer. Clark M. Clifford. 
Cliffords gifts, it soon dexeloped, were many and varied. He was 
urbane, gracious, and socially t.alcnted. lie had a mind of extraordi- 
nar\’ scope and analytic.al capacity, and lie expressed himself with 
easy, unpretentious clarity. He brought to his job of Presidential 
aide an intelligence and creativity that sensed the loopholes and 
detours by which the oKstacles to Presidential initiative could be 


surmounted. For a Chief Executive geared to action rather than 
deliberation, such as Tniman was, Clifford came close to being the 
ideal No. 2 man, the how-to-do-it man. 


John R. Steelman, who acquired in time the resounding and 
unique title “The Assistant to the President,” never quite measured 
up to it in either performance or personal relationship. A 220-pound 
Alabamian with an overwhelming heartiness, he had served for 
years as a top-ranking member of the Labor Department’s Concilia- 
tion SeiA’ice before coming to the White House. In addition to his 
role as the principal liaison man between the administration and 
organized labor, he was also the chief conduit between the White 
House and the operating levels of the executive departments, prod- 
ding them to action, receiving their reports, and adjudicating their 
lesser disputes. He was a principal buffer against the tide of adminis- 
trative detail that beats constantly against a President’s door. 

The name of Brigadier General Harry Hawkins Vaughan would 
be worth hardly more than a footnote in this roster were it not for 
the fact that he epitomized, almost painfully, the softest spot in 
Truman’s executive armor — a stubborn sentimentality about old 


friends that often blunted his judgment. 

Harry Vaughan was a big, jovial e.xtrovert who had been a First 
V^orld War budd)' of the President and ser\'ed later with him in the 
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Missouri OrfnmVpr? i>nrsiDKNCV 

minimal lalen' r,„d of TT '-'S™' •' ">i>" »' 
mans >9 o redifoT “““'T™"' in Tn.- 

to serve on the SenaioTrifalF^wil'™ t "'“'' mB"’" 
M^hite House, he took hk 1, Tniman moved to the 

shoe crony with him. To th^ poker-pIaying, old- 

and to the outrage of the Old everj'ono, 

he boosted Vau|anstse!^e“^^ 

head like a 

press interviews. His Whif#> u ° m speeches and to give 
gaudy assortment of new-found^f ° became a hangout for a 
used his easy hospitairand ut ' 

ends. His gaucheries and his hm P^^^Bge for their oum dubious 
Ae bureaucracy where he had nnT "itrusions into are.is of 

Washington. The President warJor-""'' ‘he talk of 

Jines he dressed Vaughan dowm • ^his, and several 

understood, but he wodd counten!" h^uguage thev both 

from others. countenance no criticism of his old friend 

Except for liis role as a H ^ r 

constructive contribution ‘to the P '^'‘'‘ughan made no 

tead he was the all-too-vTsibt f"?' Truman. In- 

for^ Washington” with “government by crony” 

for years identify the Truman adl citi^ens would 

A few other names ar,. ^^"'‘"'^tration. 

Sn' ‘he White Housfsraff du °f P^‘ucipal 

from the ^ ^oft-spoken Bns^^ Truman adminis- 

of organizeT'/ews hstener-"mehS Tt^ ' 

Charles Murphy n Boles, and oth ^ complaints 

scientious teTwk^''''^ ^nd George Fl" g"°oP®- 

speech wrif i "'ore general Elsey, able and con- 

patronage Ld U ^^"^f^gust man from If Donald Daw- 

b-> Wgfl, Ser' wS’ It 't „1 

Harold Smhh r tldre;ro^^^^^^^ upTote^d'r Bureau 

On the whf “tiministration, 

Wh^eXt",:;"- Wsh intelleotnal 
s as Tugwell, Corcoran, 
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Cohen, et ah, the Truman team was generally lacking in luster — 
competent but pedestrian, conscientious but unimaginative. The 
strildng e.xception was Clark Clifford. Every administration has its 
“inner circle” — a clique that may contain legislators. Cabinet min- 
isters, professors, bankers, astrologers, old friends, or the President’s 
ONTO hired hands. In tlie Truman inner circle, Clifford stood among 
the top half-dozen who gave constructive meaning and direction to 
the Truman Presidency. 

Family life in the White House, once the noveltv had worn off, 
was something of a wrench for the Trumans. They were an affec- 
tionate, close-knit trio who had always orbited comfortably in a 
large constellation of kinfolk and friendly neighbors centered 
mainly on Independence, Missouri. Even under the comparative 
affluence of a Senatorial salarj' of $10,000, and briefly $15,000 as 
Vice President, they had lived an ordinal)' and unspectacular social 
life in their five-room apartment on Washington’s upper Con- 
necticut Avenue. 

Bess Truman, a plump, strong-willed, and not overly gregarious 
matron, did most of the housework, played bridge and canasta wth a 
small coterie of Senate and Missouri wives, and never yearned for the 
glitter of the more pretentious salons of the city. Margaret, a gan- 
gling and overprotected little girl of ten when her family first came 
to Washington, was a high-spirited, fragilely pretty George Wash- 
ington University sophomore when her father became President. 

Before that awesome event, father and daughter used often to set 
out together on the bus in the morning, she with an armload of 
books and he with a battered brown briefcase stuffed with commit- 
tee reports. At night they all reassembled around the dinner table to 
swap news of their varied experiences of the day, to quarrel briefly 
and sporadically, to laugh a good deal, and to bask in the security 
and warmth of a well-adjusted middle-class family. 

Margie, as she was called, was the apple of her father’s eye. On 
one of her first big romantic experiences, a bid to a dance at the 
Military Academy at West Point, Senator Truman suddenly found it 
necessary to go up on the same train to “inspect” the establishment. 

A few years later he was to make his much publicized threat to 
commit mayhem on a Washington music critic, Paul Hume, because 
of his unsympathetic opinion of Margaret’s performance as a pro- 
fessional singer. 

But Bess Truman was also the apple of Harr)' Truman’s eye. He 
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came perilously close to creating a major international incident soon 
after lie became President for what he construed as a slight to her. 
u°" '’‘S diplomatic reception, the Russian Ern- 

Nov 1 “”“^ ", ^ '■'= afternoon to say that Ambassador 

nrototl "ffi 'T, Moiet check by the 

S lafh“rr u"' Ambassadors indisposition was 

suronerhb:jir;Ctwl« 

He demanded that Ae RussiL A^h ’ ^cheson, to his office, 
immediately. His rnrt^an ■ 1 ™bassador s credentials be lifted 

the President stormed ‘ 3 ^ himself from the reception, 

insult to my wife.” ' no on y an insult to the country, it is an 

floor living quarters''of''the'wbT' penetrated to the second- 
Aoheson la’s fenctog -hile a badly shaken 

phone. What dialogue took ntao« • the Presidential 

steam appeared to go out of thp P **•.? °*^ ^'ecorded, but slowly the 
minutes he put down the nhon^n boiler, and after a few 

“'Veil,” he said, “if IVe^got bTln^ ^ resignation, 

guess I’m licked.” ^ ^ ‘the Boss’ against me, I 

"buti wanfSIhllVousSS^^^ be went on soberly. 

He took from his desk n farl j 

filigreed gold frame. He pulled^a ^ young girl in an old 

« .9.7 date and thir„ye' "'“Heec. Written on it 
Will see you safely to France and B ^ this picture 

Said the President of th if ^Sain.” ^ 

Hide to that girl is in trouble wi”h me so-and-so who is 

As much as they could thp T - 

from their family life, but it was ^oparated their official life 

eiA’ice .shadowed each of them wF 'Vhe ubiquitous Secret 

lome to Independence meant a went. A summer trip 

mception at the station when thev'"^ f railroad car and a monster 
dictated by a relentless bureaucrnr° ^heir social life was 

mo\’ed furniture about in their ’^^'^ ’inery. However they 
craperies, rehung the pictures, the pS stm 

V ^ull had the aspect of a 
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museum. Even wlien tliey took their dinners alone on the south bal- 
con\’, the}' were spied on b}' the curious witli binoculars and cam- 
eras with long-range lenses. Bess Tniman did what she had to do as 
First Lady — the dedications, the receptions and teas, the honorary 
chairmanships and such — but no more. She never held a press con- 
ference, or gave a private intenuew, or lobbied for a government 
program while she was in the White House. The Trumans invited 
old friends in occasionalh’ for an evening card game or for a pri\'ate 
showing of a movie. Members of their families from Independence 
visited often, and Mrs. Wallace became in time a permanent mem- 
ber of the household. But the free-and-eas}' visiting was out; so were 
the shopping trips downtown. Margaret had a hard time attracting 
new beaux. In her lively book of reminiscences, Souvenir, she wrote: 

One of the unexpected things about my new life was the interest that 
was suddenly generated in my romantic affairs, which up to then had 
bothered nobody but me, and maybe Mother! ... As anybody who can 
read English must know, the press yearned to get me married, or at least 
engaged, while I was a tenant of the WTiite House. 

Mffiile I am not silly enough to suppose that being watched over by the 
Secret Service had any real effect on romance, I ask you to consider the 
effect of saying good night to a boy at the door of the White House in a 
blaze of floodlights with a Secret Service man in attendance. There is not 
much you can do except shake hands, and that’s no way to get engaged." 

In his public life Truman was cock}', self-confident, always on his 
toes. In his private life he had his moments of doubt and introspec- 
tion, and, by his own admission, was “a damned sentimentalist — 
what an old fool I am.” 

Bess’ and Margaret’s occasional absences from the White House 
left him desolate with loneliness. After working hours, he poked 
aimlessly about the big old mausoleum, adjusting the clocks, poking 
into closets, exploring the attic and basement, ruminating about the 
giants who had preceded him, and continuing to indulge that awe- 
struck wonder that he, himself, should now be standing in their 
stead. The mystique of the Presidency and his self-identification 
with it burned always like a tiny light in the back of his mind. In the 
erratic diaries he kept, he wrote one evening during his temporary 
tenancy of Blair-Lee House while the White House was undergoing 
repairs : 

Had dinner by myself tonight. Worked in the Lee House office until 
dinner time. A butler came very formally and said, “Mr. President, dinner 
is served.” I walk into the dining room in the Blair House. Barnett in 



. . I'""-’ i-liilir, ptislii's iiu; up to tin; table. John iii 

white tie and tails lirings me a fruit cup. Barnett take.s awav the empty 
cup. Jo in rings me a plate, Barnett brings me a tenderloin. John brings 
me asparagus, Barnett brines me carrots '.-inrl r l,....,. 


me 

and 


• j mgs me a plate, IJarnett brings me a tenderloin. John brings 
asparagus, Barnett brings me carrots 'and beet.s. I have to eat alone 
J m .silence and eandlelighl. 1 ring. Barnett takes the plates and butter 
ernmhc 1° T silver enunb tray— there are no 

me 1 nlot" t^'c' table anyway. Bamett bring.s 

•uid'doilv^n'rl \^t '* ”” '*■ ^ finger bowl 

(at home a httl'^'^ ^'‘istard. John brings me a demitasse 

over Hake a an7l ^ gnips) and my dinner is 

take a hand bath m the finger bowl and go back to work, ^^■•llat a 

PresidencrtliTii Tr Jess under the personal restraints of the 
the weiglu of resnonsTl'f ^ toucliing protests about 

enjoyed the oHilc, he actually 

welcome responsibiliuy He^lac^th^"'"^ conditioned him to 
tious, outgoing man ’ fr, o * normal appetite of anv ambi- 

command. He was' blessed wiihTtolhTT 
pie and exuberant' delight to’^the fl 

showered upon him wliernx i nnd deference that wer^ 

^ Tl-is accounted 

tact that he was aiTir.nrr o . . .._ 


“•‘wncicu upon him utli/n, t ^ ‘ '-''''vicnee iiiai we 

large part for the fact thatT pnblic. Tliis accounted 

Presidents. He seized evprv among the most peripatetic 

—try to make speeche; '' 

well-publicized vacations anrt conventions, cut ribbons, tal 

reassuring bases of Kansne touch the familiar a*" 

wherp ViTc ‘ Indenpnr^n»irxr> 


— vacations s;iu nuooiib, i 

reassuring bases of Kansas I'’ touch the familiar i 

where his mother lived. He vJ ^"'^'^P'^^dniice, and Grandvii 
pass roots. He felt himself to he^n^ people, a man of t' 

fate had inexplicably chosen to multitude, but one wh 

himself, quite accurately indeed ’ ^ l^mss ring. He fane 
e multitude felt, believed in ^ sensitive barometer to w 
It was the away.Wwr.’b 

sharply his public profile etched^afo" revealed m 

e, and, to many, undignified nprer.^ '^refree, fun-loving, irrepre; 
away from that goldfish bowl Ld "to i 

that was sometimes breathtaking " with a z 

Escorting Winston Churchill fn p u 
Churchill made his famous Iron CurT’ 1946 , win 

climbed into the cab of the birdite T" 

S esel locomotive at a way-sti 
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cionned nn euf^itu-crs blue c;ij) and rod bandanna, and snanned tin,’ 
controls for a ^s-milo rutn Ho was as pleased as a to-vtrar-nld bov. 

hi October jp.}5 he tnnied up in Garuthersville, Missouri, for the 
state American Legion Convention, an event he had not missed in 
twelve years. He held open court in the little hotel lobbv, out on the 
street, and in the corner drugstore; .signed hundreds of autographs 
on everything from paper napkins to blank checks; walkc'd down to 
the hanks of the Mississippi River to perform the traditional rite of 
spitting into it; hopped into tlie c;ib of tiu* Legionnaires’ jcny-bnilt 
“ao & S" locomotive and tugged awa\ at the hell cord for the de- 
lighted photographers; jnclged the horse races at the county fair and 
looked in on a couple of the tent shows; misplased a Chopin etude 
for an impromptu stand-up audience that overflowed the hotel din- 
ing room; and stau'd np half the night plaving poker in his room 
with some of his old i)nddie,s. 

On a parade in Kansas Citv. he spied his old barber. Frank Spina, 
among the sidewalk crowd. He pointed meaningfully to his head, 
and two hours later showi'd np at Spina's shop for one of the most 
publicized haircuts on record. On another vi.sit home he led his 
entourage of reporters into Eddie Jacobson's haberdashery "to pick 
up a couple of shirts." When it developed that Jacobson did not 
have the Prcsident’.s correct size ( 15IL’ .x .33), the word was flashed to 
the four coniens of the country. For a month thereafter the M'hite 
House mail room was deluged with shirts of ev ery shape, .sliadc. and 
size as gifts, and .spoofs, for the sliirlless President. 

Truman put Key M'est, a tin}’ island at the tip of Florida, on the 
tourist map hv his freejuent vacations there. It had many advan- 
tages. The naval base there is on a large, fenced rescrx'ation, which 
provided privacy as well as security. The President and his staff 
were housed in the commandant's large but unpretentious quarters. 
There was an adequate airport for die Presidential plane, the Sacred 
Cow, and a special communications sliip was tied up to one of the 
piers to maintain contact with Washington. David Lloyd lias re- 
called those Key West days: 

Truman loved that place. He’d work a little, rest a lot and play a lot. It 
did him a world of good. He’d get into one of those crazy-colored shirts 
he liked, put on a white cap, pick up his cane and walk all over the 
place— through the sliipyards, the shops, into the officers’ and the enlisted 
men’s mess, sometimes even into the town. He d talk, talk, talk with any 
and everybody he ran into. 

There was a nice little stretch of beach there, too, and Mr. Truman 
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would go in swimming almost every day. Me svasn’l much of a ssvimmer. 
He had a funny kind of stroke that we used to call a "side-arm Missouri 
crawl. He wasn’t much of a fisherman, cither, although he would go out 
occasiona y more to please the Navv or some visitor than to satisfv anv 
sporting instinct of his own. 

I remember one occasion when they took the Old Man and a party of 

ItppT ^ supposed to be one of the greatest 

the ^ ^onvliere around. The Commandant had supplied 

ever saw ^ complicated .set of fishing gear you 

Truman wa^' ^ nibble, and you could see that Mr. 

1 ruman was getUng a little restless and fed up. ' 

andToVe ba^i/and *'* ’nandline 

River back home ” ^ catfish in the Kaw 

and in almost'L''time"°i’ ^'»ndline over the side of the boat 

it was; I believe it was^ • ^ ^ n fish. I’ve forgotten what kind 

usually throw back. But” Nlr^'r *f'al real deep sea fishermen 

kidded everybody at Kev Wpci T"’'*" pleased as Punch, and he 

man in the lot.'' ^ ‘ saying he was the only fisher- 

The t 

dent to Key M'est ^ usually accompanied the Presi- 

offered the peak in^n^a”^ Marina, which at that time 

Miami standards. Ross b?i Vo quite modest peak by 

Station at noon to fill them • ” them at the Naval 

acted during the mominp ^^tever business had been traiis- 
an impromptu interview n ^ resident was usuallv available for 
Inevitably the Z P"®'' conference, 
during these’sojoumswaTrea?rIV’'’I out of Key \Vest 

times exasperating trivia of n P "dtk the bright and sonie- 

House correspondent for tb '‘I play. Feli.x Belair, MHiite 

recalled! New York Tirnl at this period, has 

This was before the Fic r, 

” ''"‘eation. thought up the gimmick of the 

Mr. Truman would eet b' , 

four hours at his desk e^ery lorntt?' He’d put in three or 

ery day or so some delegation us were even up. And 

really imporum ^rom Washington for a 

ere a The Little M'hite House” in Ke business were transacted 

The Navy yacht Willi J ^ 
dential relaxation. Kept tTedVm^f'x^f another chief source of Presi- 
during weekdays, she was used b Naval Gun Factory 

‘^y *e President for many enjoyable 
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weekend entires when the weather was eood. During his first lenn 
in particular, he would oftiai lake six or eight of his advisers, and 
oven occnsionall)- some newsmen, or rnemhi'rs of Congress, aboard 
Friday nights. Usually this was to work on some immediate problem 
of government, but ther<‘ would also be a couple of sessions of poker 
and enough bourbon to keep things properly lubricated. Thev 
would put back into port sometime during the night .Saturd.'u'. Oii 
Sunday mornings the original party would disembark, and .Mrs. 
Truman, Margaret, and a group of family friends would come 
aboard for another cruise down the Potomac and back. Edward T. 
Folliard. the veteran M’liile House correspondent for the M'ashing- 
ton PosY, has said; 

There w.as .always a lot of gossip about .Mr. Truman s poker placing and 
his addiction to “hourhon and branch water." Most of it was inaccurate 
and some of it svas downriglit scurrilous. 

Mr. Truman loved to play poker. It was his favorite relaxation, and it 
took the place of golf, rjuail shooting, sailing, and even hacking around 
with loose women, which is what some other Presidents have done in 
their off hours. 

He didn’t care whether it was a nickcl-and-dime game or one for big 
stakes; what he liked was the tug of wits and skill and luck. If he figured 
somebody was getting in over his head, he’d in.sisl on "poverty poker." 
But if he figured the other fellow could stand it, he wasn’t above faking 
liim for a sucker— or getting taken himself. Churcliill took him for a few 
shillings on tlic train ride back from Fulton. .Missouri. Tniman didn't find 
out until the game was over tliat old Winston bad learned the rudimenf.s 
in the Boer War.” But on the Williamsburg one time be let Joe Short, of 
tlie Baltimore Sun, drop S400 in a game. He figured-and I might sav 
quite mist.Tkenly— that all of us reporters were on unlimited e.vpense ac- 
counts. 

Now about the drinking. There were more lies told on him about that 
than anything else. I know! 

.Mr. Truman was not a heavy drinker. In fact lie was a sparing drinker 
and a social drinker at that. He liked a shot of bourbon and water when 
he was having a good time with his friends. I remember his squinting at 
the sun from the deck of the Williamsburg one morning and sayina; -Jt 
must be noon somewhere in the world. Boy! Bring the bourbon.” 

But I\-e seen him nurse a single, .soggy highball tlirougb a wliole eve- 

CLirk Clifford, who also accompanied the President on this trip, has a differ 
recollection of the poker episode. “Churchill w.is rather an indifferent poker plave " 
he said, “and h.ad such a rough time that night that the President cautioned . 
in the game the next day to ‘go easy on old Winnie, boys. I don t think he’s in our 
league.’^ ” 


.-</ 
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“To Err Is Truman” 

Much can be told about a President by the kind of people he has 
around him, particularly those whom he appoints to high and confi- 
dential positions. In the earlier years at least, the Truman bag was a 
mixed one. The White House staff, the Cabinet, and other principal 
lieutenants of his administration were marked less by cronyism 
than by mediocrity, a level that was kept from being no worse than 
it was by a few outstanding exceptions. The poor impression was 
heightened, however, by a number of unseemly personal conflicts. 

Truman had a three-way dilemma in staffing the top echelons of 
his administration. First, most of the Roosevelt holdovers, idolaters 
of the former chief, were dubious in their loyalty to and apprecia- 
tion of the new chief. He was not of their clan and kidney, a distinc- 
tion which Truman sensed as well as they. Second, he seemed to be 
riding a doumward curve of history and of personal fortune. .After 
the high drama of the war vears, the postwar years seemed tame 
and uninviting, while Truman himself seemed to manv to have no 
political future beyond that of caretaker for the balance of FDR’s 
fourth term. Hence, there was a dearth of volunteers who were both 
eager and able to take over the field command posts in the new 
Truman army. Finally, Truman did not have the broad acquaint- 
ance among the nation s elite — the leaders of finance, industry, pub- 
lic affairs, the law — that would enable him to summon "the best 
brains in the country to his side. His social and intellectual orbit 
had been pretty much limited to the United States Senate, tlie state 
of Missouri, and the top layer of professional politicians in perhaps a 
dozen states where he had campaigned as candidate for the Vice 
Presidency. 

For all these reasons, the new President was obliged to grope 
uncertainly as through a mist for the help he needed;' to impose on 
old friends responsibilities that overtaxed their competence; and to 
accept uncritically the recommendations of others. The wonder, in- 
deed, is that he did not do worse in building his administration, that 
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the clash of personalities and ambitions did not flame higher than it 
did. 

Mr. Truman was to find, as Jonathan Daniels wrote, "the same 
sort of Cabinet contentions which began with Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton at the table of George Wasliington. He was to discover that 
some who accepted places as liis subordinates did so ivith no lapse 
of their sense of superiority. No other President in history ever had 
at his table two men who so deeply felt that somehow they had been 
cheated out of his chair.” The two, of course, were James F. Byrnes 
and Henrv Wallace. 

By the end of his first ninety days in office, the President had gone 
a long way toward replacing the Roosevelt Cabinet with men of 
his own choice. Byrnes had succeeded Edward R. Stettinius at 
State; Fred M. Vinson had replaced Henry Morgenthau, Jr., at 
the Treasur)'; Tom C. Clark had taken over from Francis Biddle 
as Attorney General; Clinton P. Anderson was tlie new Secretaiy' 
of Agriculture, replacing Claude Wickard"; Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach had taken over the Labor post from Miss Frances Perkins; 
and Robert E. Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, had become Postmaster General in place of Frank 
Walker. 

Thus, James Forrestal, at Navy (he later was to become the first 
Secretar)' of Defense) was the only Roosevelt Cabinet holdover to 
go the full route of the first Truman administration — and beyond. 
And of Truman’s o\\ti first batch of appointees, only two — Attorney 
General Clark and Interior Secretarj' Knig — remained in their slots 
as the second administration began. Throughout the seven and one- 
half years of his tenure. President Truman had a total of twenty-four 
different men in his Cabinet, as compared, for example, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s sixteen. The second and third waves of Truman 
appointees, many of them with long experience in the departments 
they were chosen to head, showed a marked improvement over the 
first. 

Truman was faced with some awkward situations in forming his 
first Cabinet, and his handling of several of the appointments did 
not add to his luster. Each of the incumbent Secretaries, as a matter 
of protocol, had submitted his resignation to the new President 
shortly after he was sworn in. He asked them all to remain in office 
for the time being, but each understood, without rancor, that a 
replacement probably would be designated in due course. 

One of these was Francis Biddle, the Attorney General. He knew 
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the President only slightly, and not under the most propitious cir- 
cumstances, for he had opposed Senator Truman on the appoint- 
ment of a District Attorney in Missouri in 1944. But Biddle was not 
prepared for the abrupt manner in which his offer to resign was 
picked up. It came late in May in a telephone eall from Steve Early, 
the holdover Press Secretary, who told the Attorney General that his 
resignation was accepted as of “day after tomorrow.” 

Biddle, a lanky Philadelphia aristocrat with a waspish temper, 
exploded. 

Dammit, Steve, I expected my resignation to be accepted sooner 
or later, but at the least I think I should have the courtesy of a 
personal request for it from the President.” 

Early agreed, and within an hour Biddle was summoned to the 
Oval Office. The confrontation was stiff but not acrimonious. When 
the civilities had been disposed of and each bad managed a smile 
and a handshake, Biddle asked the President if he minded telling 
him who his successor would be. 

Not a bit. General, and I know it’s one you will approve of,” 
Truinan said. “He’s a man from your own department, Tom Glark.” 

• n aghast. Clark, an amiable, easy-going Texan, had been 

in m Justice Department for a number of years and currently was 
serving as head of the Criminal Division. He had reached this emi- 
ce ess ecMuse of his legal talents than because of the insistent 
e powerful Texas bloc in Congress, chiefly Speaker 

Sam Rayburn and Senator Tom Connally. 

Biddle sa^d' “A I do not approve of your choice,” 

further before " V ^“g^’^tly suggest that you study this matter 

turther before making up your mind.”^ ’ 

the Supreme Court ^949 be was moved up to 

the time, bm^stranglb” ™ Washington at 

of it in his memoirs^ He V. . ^ totally different version 

and that it was Biddle who"""*^^^^ Biddle asked to be relieved, 

appointment— and the first he ^ Cabinet 

his former Senate colleague to dispense with. He told 

tary of State as they rodf the i ""^"ted him to become Secre- 
Park after Roosevelt’s funeral '^Th '^^®^™gton from Hyde 

July 1, after the resignation of actually came on 

only six months later, the President , December, 

™dent knew he had made a poor choice 
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aiul clelernjined to got out of it. Hut it was January 1947 heforc 
Bstucs was separated from the job and tlic man whom Truman 
wanted most of all. General George C. Marshall, could move in. 

The personal relationship between Truman and Bynics was a 
strained and difficult one: envy and disdain on the part of Bvmcs, 
distnist and wounded vanity on the part of Tniman, Bvmes had a 
substantial following among the press and the politicians in Wash- 
ington. He was shrewd, competent, and aggressive. He had been a 


Congres.sman, a Senator, a Supreme Court Justice, and ".A-ssistant 
President” under Roosevelt, in charge of war mobilization. He, in- 
stead of Truman, might well have been Roosevelt’s successor 
had not the fact of Byrnes’ dissociation from the Catholic Church 
mlcd him out of the Vice Presidential nomination in 1944. Bvnics 
and a big segment of the press and public as well, ihouwht 
he would have made a better President tlian "the little man from 
Missouri.” This Bynies could not conceal. So when the little man 
chose the big man as his first deputy, people said the little man 
showed proper humility and wisdom. All, that is, e.\-cept some very 
knowledgeable professionals in the area of foreign affairs. One dis- 
tinguished member of that group, whose service began under 
Roosevelt and continued under Kennedy, told the witer: “Of all the 
Secretaries of State I know something about, Jimmy Byrnes was the 
poorest of them all.” 

In spite of the personal friction between them and the rupture of 
their relations in later years, Tniman did not share this low estimate 
of Byrnes’ capacity. He felt, for example, that B).Tnes did as well as 
could be expected in the long, tedious negotiations leading to the 
peace treaties with Italy and the other satellite nations in But 
he felt also that Byrnes’ ambition and arrogance often got jn 
way of his effectiveness as Secretar}' of State. 

In his memoirs Mr. Truman gives a colorful account of a dressi 
down he is supposed to have given Byrnes in December 
cause of the Secretary’s failure to keep the President informed 
the progress of the Foreign Ministers Conference in Moscow 

“I read him the riot act,” Mr. Truman said in later years "a 
S ecretary of State should never have the illusion that he is ^ 

of the United States.” ' 


Byrnes, in his memoirs, doesn’t remember it that way. On th , j 
he returned from Moscow, he was invited to join the PresirJ 
board the Williamsburg to give a firsthand report, not to ggf 
ing down. “The fact is,” he wrote, the President did not on 
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occasion nor at any other time express to me disapproval of any 
position I took at the meeting of Foreign Ministers . . . nor of any 
statements I made on our foreign policy.” 

In any event, Jimmy Byrnes was certainly guilty in Moscow in 
the winter of 1945, and possibly on other occasions, of giving the 
brush-off to Presidential authority. Averell Plarriman, who was U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow at the time, recalls that after the first day s 
session of the Foreign Ministers, he offered to help the Secretary 
draft the customarv telegraphic summary to Washington. 

“I’m not going to send any daily reports,” Byrnes replied. “I don t 
trust the White House. It leaks. And I don’t want any of this coming 
out in the papers until I get home.” 

And he did not report until, en route home on December 27, he 
wired the President a vague and reassuring summarv of the confer- 
ence and said he expected to make a full report to the nation by 
radio the day after his arrival. Bluntly, Truman shot back an answer 
saying that the Secretary was to report to his President before he 
reported to anybody else, and reminding him that he had had no 
word whatever from his emissary since Bvrnes’ departure for the 
conference on the 17th. 

As the diplomats plane put down in Washington, another picked 
him up and flew him to Quantico, Virginia, where the Presidential 
yacht was tied up. Whatever then transpired in the confrontation 
between President and Secretary, the fact is that Byrnes thereafter 
was a somewhat more tractable subordinate, at least in public. But 
the relationship between the two men was visibly fraj’ed. It was the 
subject of much gossip and speculation in the Capital, with Truman, 
as usual, geHing somewhat the worst of it. In April 1946, Byrnes 

an ed in his resignation, pending completion of the peace treaties. 

ruman accepted, but it was the following Januarv before Jimmy 
Byrnes still nursing his hurt pride and thwarted 'ambition, went 
home for good to South Carolina 


e most egregious blunder in Harry Truman’s White Hous( 

To™ of A. Wallace, hi 

in^h f 7 ?oimerce. The President was totally justifie( 

T;. dooo it sooner. But both th, 

sh7Zv ineptitude of its consummation cast ; 

The ^ oot - 1 -ved. 

ce ami y o Iowa is synonymous with all that is gooi 
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wrongheaded advocacy by the Secretary of Commerce as a harmless 
aberration. 

In September 1946 Secretary Bjornes was in Paris for another 
meeting of the foreign ministers. It was a particularly critical ses- 
sion, in which the American and British delegates had begun to 
challenge, with unusual obstinacy, the self-serving assumptions of 
Comrade Molotov about the political integrity of the former satel- 
lite states. On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 10th, Wallace came to 
the White House with a speech he planned to deliver in New York 
two nights later before a rally for Soviet-U.S. friendship. In a brief 
and pleasant chat, he told the President generally what he planned 
to say, and that he was going to take a more critical line toward the 
Russians than he had in the past. As they talked, the President 
thumbed through the pages of the manuscript. No problems were 
raised. 


Then the two men talked on for a while. The President told his 
Secretary of Commerce he hoped he would continue his efforts to 
rally liberal and left-wing support for the Democratic congressional 
candidates in the coming election. The New York speech, he ob- 
ser\'ed, ought to boost the prospects of the Herbert Lehman-James 
M. Meade ticket for Governor and Senator, in particular. Wallace 
e t tl^ Oval Office bouncing,” according to Newsweek, and an- 
swered reporters’ inquiries on what he and the President had talked 
a out with the cryptic suggestion that they read his forthcoming 


erea to ay, there is no doubt that the speech carried criticisms 
greater severity against the Russians than Wallace had uttered 
fV, reiterated, too, and in a more compelling context, 
^ Wallace had been saying about the failure of the 
sii’s to recognize and accommodate themselves to Rus- 

° While Truman and 

PoTcv to on r a new “get tough” 

S™ U Z ,T Wallace „aa prepLd to Tell 

^t'blfa^d pXare tX” -“ adding will, 

our foreign pohcv would in Britain the key to 

Ma^e no „,i,.ako ab„„, f,; *0 S 
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East alone, combined with Russian retaliation, would lead the 
United States straight to war.” 

Then there followed tlie fateful words: “I am neither anti-British 
nor pro-British; neither anti-Russian nor pro-Russian. And just two 
days ago, when President Truman read these words, he said they 
represented the policy of his administration.”* ^ 

The speech was scheduled for delivery at 7 o’clock on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, September 12. At 4 o’clock that afternoon, the 
President held his customary press conference. Most of the reporters 
had got the advance Wallace text. When they asked the Presi- 
dent if he had approved it, and if it accurately reflected his admin- 
istraton’s pohcy, he answered firmly that it did. 

One thing about Mr. Truman was that he never indulged (often 
to his sorrow) in fuzzy circumlocution: Yes meant yes, not yes-but 
or yes-maybe, or possibly no. He clearly meant to convey 4 e im 
pression that he had read the speech (which he had not done with 
any thoroughness); that he had approved it (which by the bulk of 
subsequent testimony he had); and that it represented no denarturp 
from established foreign policy (which it most certainly did)^F 
these questions he passed blithely to other subippfc 
went to a stag dinner at the home of aark Clifford, quite „ 
that in a colloquy of less than two minutes he had launched^^^"^^^ 
controversy. ^ major 

The first internal alert on the implications of the Walla 
was sounded by Acting Secretary of State Will Cla f 
reached his hands from an aide shortly before 6 o’clock^lf^ 
evening. There was a hurried and angry conference ar /I 
retary’s desk. “This will cut the groimd right out from^^^r? 
at Paris,” Clayton groaned. It was agreed that if there Jimmy 
of shutting Wallace up, it ought to be done. Clayton 
the White House, but the Press Chief argued that the*^P ^ 
ready had committed himself on the speech and it uro . al- 

turnabout ‘<>0 late for a 

The newspapers the next morning, reporting Wpii 
blazoned the “fact” of an about-face in U.S. policy 
on their front pages and in their editorial columns Tf, Russia 
flashed to Europe, and a flabbergasted Byrnes first le ^ 

“new direction” he was presumed to follow from ^^®d of the 

correspondent 

® This last sentence appears in the mimeographed copies of th 
to reporters in advance of delivery. It seems probable that thev^ distributed 

Wallace immediately after his conference with the President. "^fe written in b/ 
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of a British newspaper. Republican Senator Arthur Vandenljerg, a 
member of the delegation brought along to P^ris to dramatize the 
sturdy bipartisanship in American aims, issued an indignant state- 
ment saying, “I can cooperate with only one Secretary of State at 
a time.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, there was a series of hectic confer- 
ences in the White House and the State Department. The confusion 
had to be untangled and the President extricated from the hole into 
which he had stumbled. The unhappy conclusion was that the 
President could not now deny or retract his endorsement of the 
Wallace speech, but only “clarify” it. Saturday morning, reporters 
were called into his office to hear a statement read, not to a.sk ques- 
tions about it. Mr. Truman, looking deceptively chipper and undis- 
mayed, went right to the point. 

There has been a natural misunderstanding,” he said, “regard- 
j answei I made to a question asked at the press conference on 
urs September 12, with reference to the speech of the Secre- 
ary 0 ommerce delivered in New York later that dav. The ques- 

did not convey 

I ' It niy intention to 

CoCert\ ^ the right of the Secretary of 

apprved tlm s T ‘"tend to indicate that I 

of this coiinf indicating a statement of the foreign policy 

policy of our gover^i^enT . established foreign 

of diplomacy fabiication, though it might have serv-ed the uses 

the ™lS’';omeyorAe sandstone fortress Banking 

wItWhe near future speak onlsXoTrgata” ' ' ' ’ 

longer. For’ d^Js,r' had oonlain himself no 

the members of the othpr ^P.^'^^’ding informal confrontations with 
have to answer their emKa ^ ® 8 ®*^inns because he did not want to 
of rectification or consolatlnn'^^f"^ questions. Pie had had no word 
Tuesday evening, he sen White House. Finally, on 

„ . unstling message to his chief: 

ir It IS not possible for you for 

member of your Cabinet from 1 PI' Mr. Wallace, a 

pea ing on foreign affairs, it would be a 
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gmv<' from way point of vii-w for me to contintic in offico. even 

teinpornrily. Therefore, if it is not t'ompletely clear in yotir own mind that 
Mr. \\'allacT sliotild lit' asked to refrain from criticizing the foreign policy 
of the United States while he is a memher ef ycnir Cahinet, I must ask voii 
to accept my resignatinn immediately. . . 

Tiiis ultimatum hit the Oval Office like n brick tossed through the 
window. Bynu'.s was telling his chief. '‘lt’.s Henry or me.” 

There followed two more days of hacking and filling, of secret 
White House conferences and transatlantic dialogues, of compro- 
mises and countercoinproinises. 

At last the President reached the conclusion that there was no 
way out but to fire Wallace. He wrote his decision in longhand and 
dispatched it to the Secretary of Commerce by messenger. No one in 
the Wlu'te House knew of this letter until Wallace, in a mild state of 
shock, called Charles' Ross. The letter was so intemperate and bit- 
ter. Wallace said, fliat he doubted, for the sake of propriety, it 
should even go into the archives, much less he made public. When it 
was read to him over the telephone. Ross unhappily concurred. In 
what seems under the circumstances to have been an act of mag- 
nanimity, Wallace returned the offending document to Ross, who 
destros’cd it. 

Tlie end result was the same, however. On the morning of Friday, 
September 20, President Tniman telephoned Wallace and said in 
briefer and more civil terms what he had said in the letter: that he 
wanted the Secretary’s resignation. 

Wallace replied humbly: “If that’s your decision, Mr. President, 
I'm happy to comply.” 

Two hours later the reporters were called into the Oval Office for 
a denouement they all knew was coming. As they crowded in 
around the President’s desk. Bill Simmons, the Chief Usher, urged 
them to move "a little to the left, gentlemen, a little to the left,” 
which was greeted with a burst of nervous laguhter. Mr. Truman, 
laughing with them, picked up a single typed sheet and began to 
read: 

The foreign policy of thi.s country is the most important question con- 
fronting us today. . . . The people of the United States may disagree freely 
. . . but the government of the United States must stand as a unit in its 
relations with the rest of the world. 

I have today asked Mr. Wallace to resign from the Cabinet. It had 
become clear that between his views on foreign policy and those of the 
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administration . . . there was a fundamental conflict. We could not permil 
t ns i erence to jeopardize our position in relation to other countries, 
but tlie breaking of a long and pleasant association, 

The President’s performance in the \\’allacc affair was almost 
totally bad, and that of his staff as well. Clifford and Ross took 
prompt steps to see that there would not be a repetition: Thev 
persuaded the President that he should never again give offliand 

Z of meekly. But outwardly he never betrayed any 

mSital u™ «wareness that he had pulled a monu- 

Tuld n!t "r ^ ""i "f bis talents was that he 

his mind and^ es once they were irrctries’ably done, out of 
Saturday' nipbt”° around to haunt his sleep. That same 

Dear Mama and Mary: 

Henry is one of^tht^ ^ bated to do it. . . • 

spent two and a half hoi f ever came in contact with. I 

h- .0 n,ake arguing w»h 

questions and told his eann nv,n o " P^ 'cy. . . . W'ell, he answered 
our interview. It was ill • ^ Commerce all that had taken place in 

“wlr ”T“ 'ince 

"ell, now ties out anH iR 1 ” ’ ’ ’ ' 

glad they are. It convinces me I’m ore having conniption fits. I’m 

Love to you both, 

WaUac V, ^ u Harry 

wardly, but Truman warnm”*!^ the belatedly and awk- 

of the Radical Left \Vallar> * ° b™ by any means. As Messiah 

’ ^°nie marching back at the head 

n many nubli.;>,oa 

Wallace’s dismissal from the 
in a posiHon a u“f. and from inte^ilr Siven here is reconstmeted 

comment. On Mav l^now what went on ^l 'I "“mher of persons who were 

truth” hut added^h^ ^le svrote me th^; Wallace for his 

Truman himself ana ^ ‘fnalification: "The diffn account contained "the essential 
had writteTon thn micht "om"! *at I called up President 

it at cnee I do SotTav t£,ied m " °f ‘'’'= 

account of the affair anH ^ ^ the letter " M*^’ ” "lessenger over for 

PP- 555-6i). mcludes no mention of a different 

etter to Wallace {Memoirs, vol. i. 
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of a *‘Gi(lfon’.s Army" to lay siege to the Presidency in kj.jS. The 
attack would come uncomfortnhlv close to costing Truman his polit- 
ical life. 

Prc.sidcnf Truman did jnake some wise and successful choice.s for 
his first-term Cahinel. The most distinguished hv far was Fred Nf. 
\’inson. whom he moved into the Treasury fast upon the heels of 
Roosevelt’s Henry Morgonlhau. Jr. Vinson, a big. shaggy, gentle 
Kentuckian with an orderly and well-stocked mind, already had a 
distinguished public career behind him. He had served fourteen 
year.s in the House of Representatives, had been a judge of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, had sersed FDR as Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator and then as Director of Economic Stabilization, which was 
the post he held when Truman became President. The two men had 
known each other onl\- casually during their concurrent terms of 
.sers'icc in Congress. Rut when tlic overawed Missourian moved into 
the White House, he found the warm and sagacious \hnson .already 
a fi.vttirc there, a steady anchor to whom he could cling with confi- 
dence. 

Tlie two men liad much in common: a middle-class heritage 
rooted in the old frontier acro.ss the App.alachians; a simple, nondoc- 
trinairc liberali.sm that equated well with intense Democratic parti- 
sanship; an ingrained sense of re.sponsibility that surmounted per- 
sonal ambition; a lively interest in history; and a fondness for poker 
at any hour and in most of its variants. But beyond congeniality, 
Vinson had much to offer the new President. Through long service 
on the House Ways and ^^cans Committee, plus subsequent admin- 
istrative experience, lie was expert in a field in which Tninian was 
deficient — namely, government finance and taxation. Moreover, he 
commanded wide respect on Capitol Hill and throughout the gov- 
ernment for personal integrity and soundness of judgment. 

Vinson quickly became the strong man of the first Truman Cabi- 
net, counseling the President not only on economic affairs but on 
broad issues of domestic policy generally. But Truman’s admiration 
for him at last outran his best judgment. When Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone died in April 1946, the President elevated his Treasury 
Secretary to the high court vacancy. It was an excellent choice by 
most standards, but one that left a gaping hole in the inner circle of 
the White House, where, for the next couple of years at least, 
Vinson’s talents might have been better employed. Tlieir close rela- 
tionship continued, but on a personal rather than on an official basis. 
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1951 Truman did his unavailing best to persuade his old friend to 
accept the Democratic nomination for President. 

Vinson lent more stature and dignity to that first Truman Cabinet 
than any of the President’s other appointees. Years later, Truman 
was to say of him: Vinson was gifted with a sense of personal and 
political loyalty seldom found among the top men in Washington. 
Too often loyalties are breached in Washington in .the rivalries for 
Not so with Vinson. I developed a great respect 


J^ohn W. Snyder was not in the first wave of Cabinet appointments 
u 1-^1, ° Vinson as Secretary of the Treasury in June 1946 — 
u e eserves to be considered with that initial group because of 
the special coloration he lent Truman’s first term. From the very 
1 . ^ was one of the Presidents closest and most controversial 

Missnii^' ^ remained such right up to January 20, 1953. As a 
Trumar^"^ .^ . “Missouri influence” in the first 

charge oA verisimilitude, at least, to the 
an?Har rv ’’^deed, a “crony,” for he 

their Annv davA^" families had been close friends since 

in St Louis ami grown up in the banking business 

was an as^LtaA At ' to Washington. He 

portation when, in^t^e^ Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

Truman picked' li' f A Presidential appointments. 

Three moS faAA A Loan Administration, 

bv Fred Vinson’s J A reconversion job vacated 

affairs. But Snyder lacked both th""!! namely, fiscal 

Kentuckian’s perception H' breadth of the 

— cautious, orthodox p commercial banker’s approach 

him in the New York A '^^^^^rvative. A contemporarv profile of 
restrained as a deacon described him as “prim and 

economic reins of tho r f and unwilling hand on the 

to a civilian economy. A the switch from a military 

acutely uncomfortable in A gives the impression of being 

ton; of being the unhanrn, j’^P'^^tuous atmosphere of Washing- 
-hich are not entirely clSr A ^ Lee-for-all the issues of 

Inevitably, Mr. Snyder wA A' . 

liberals and leftover iNew D 1 ^ .^^^g®t of much abuse from the 
were particularly incensed administration. They 

1946. for e.xampie, he madp " m the steel crisis of February 

n en run around OPA Administrator 
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Chester Howies to grant the steel companies a $5-a-fon price in- 
crease in exchange for a wage settlement with the steel workers’ 
union. In many such controversies, he came down on the side of 
industry, finance, and the advocates of “business as usual” in ways 
that appeared to contradict and even to negate positions that the 
President had previously taken. Yet, no audible conflict ever erupted 
between the two men. .And the reason may have been that, in addi- 
tion to the bonds of friendship, Mr. Truman welcomed within his 
inner circle at least one top aide upon whom the accolade of “sound- 
ness” was bestowed by such conservative foes as Senator Taft and 
Columnist David Lawrence. 

The remaining faces in the group portrait of the first Tnmian 
Cabinet can be identified without much more ado. Harold Ickes, the 
professional “Old Curmudgeon” who had held down the Interior 
Post since the inception of the New Deal, stormed out early in 1946 
in an undignified dispute with the President over a patronage ap- 
pointment. His place was taken bv a less gifted technician, Julius A. 
Krug. Henry L. Stimson, the distinguished Secretary of War, 
stepped aside, as he long had planned to do, once the war with 
Japan was successfidly concluded. He was succeeded by another 
New York Republican of almost equal distinction, Robert P. Patter- 
son. James Forrestal retained his post as civilian chief of the Navy 
and gave belated but effectiv'e support to Truman’s subsequent effort 
to unify the armed services. Clinton P. Anderson, a New Mexico Con- 
gressman who had serv’ed well on the House .Agriculture Commit- 
tee, took command of the Department of Agriculture. Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, a former Senator and Federal judge from Washing- 
ton State proved to be a most indifferent Secretary of Labor. The 
chief political post, that of Postmaster General, was filled by a 
beefy, hard-boiled graduate of St. Louis ward politics, Robert E. 
Hannegan, who doubled characteristically as chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. His stock sank after the party’s defeats 
in the 1946 congressional elections, although it would have taken a 
greater genius than his to have averted that outcome. 

Truman made few of the mistakes in his second- and third-wave 
Cabinet appointments that he had made in the first. Experience had 
taught him much. He now had a higher sophistication in equating a 
man’s qualifications with the job at hand. Many of the most impor- 
tant appointees brought in between mid-1946 and the period around 
the 1948 election. 

The outstanding one, at least from the President’s point of view, 
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was General George G. Marshall, who succccclecl Bynies as Secre- 
tary of State early in 1947. Though he was not skilled in diplomacy, 
and though many professionals in that field continue today to 
minimize his performanee, the taciturn, straight-laced, soldier- 
statesman was a man of great wisdom and force of character w'ho 
provided a substantial for\vard thnist in the new direction that 
American foreign policy was taking under Truman. And in Tru- 
man’s eyes, Marshall always partook of the hi.stor)--book heroes of his 
youth. 

Averell Harriman’s brief sojourn at the Department of Commerce 
was an interlude in a career directed mainly toward international 
troubleshooting, in which he e.xcelled. lie had been Ambassador to 
Moscow when Truman came in, and the President later shifted him 
to London — the two top diplomatic assignments in the book. Har- 
riman tall, loose-jointed, and with a perpetually troubled look — 
was the heir to one of the great American family fortunes. He and 
the little man from Missouri” seemed an improbable pair of col- 
laborators, but a few weeks of intimacy forged an enduring bond of 
mutual affection and admiration. Harriman continued to the end to 
serve the Truman administration in a varictv of top-level diplomatic 
and administrative jobs. As with Vinson, Truman tried to pay Har- 
nman ack by securing the Democratic Presidential nomination for 

im m 1956, a generous but ill-conceived gambit that failed dis- 
mally. ° 


In a number of instances. President Truman reached down into 
e professional ranks of the departments for the men he wanted to 
^ nearly always with good results. One such was 
thp n 'y o succeeded the politicallv fainthearted Krug at 

ts ChatTp ^948 election. Another 
And a tViird J'^nnan, Anderson’s 1948 successor at Agriculture, 
the Postmacr^^p^^^^ Donaldson, an ex-letter carrier who assumed 
Bob Hannpcrn^*^ nneia ship (but not its political function) when 

any other indivfdual save'^pT^" Residency more profoundly than 
Gooderham ApP Harry Truman himself. This was Dean 

SeptZhT^e " 7 ’ U"der Secretary of State on 

Senate. If ever a ma’n^wr L ^ procrastination by the 

as born to a Foreign Minister’s portfolio, it 
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was the tall, impeccably aristocratic and brilliantly intellectual 
Dean Acbeson, who was to succeed Marshall in January 1949. But a 
great deal more about him later. 

Viewed collectively, the Truman Cabinet (or Cabinets) was a 
competent if not a very exciting group of men. It contained a few 
outstanding individuals, such as Acheson, xMarshall, Vinson, and 
Forrestal, and a few dreary misfits. Between these extremes, it was 
peopled by men with varx-ing degrees of abilitj' who were, for the 
most part, knowledgeable and industrious but unimaginative. Such 
incidents as the insubordination of the Messrs. Wallace, Byrnes, and 
Ickes should never have been allowed to happen. They came at a 
time, of course, when Tmman was feeling his way uncertainly, and 
in the midst of national and international crises that would have 
challenged even a Roosevelt. There was little tendency at the time, 
however, to e.xcuse the new President because of his inexperience 
These events strongly colored public opinion about him and con- 
tributed directly to the Democrats’ disastrous defeat in the 1946 
congressional elections. The second- and third-wave appointees 
were a more stable and more competent lot. And there was one 
distinguishing characteristic about them: They were, and tliey re- 
main today, intensely loyal to Truman. The accidental leader began 
at last to get a following, and it multiplied in both numbers and 
devotion year after year. 


“Nerve and a Program” 

A President without an instinctive feeling for politics will have an 
unhappy time of it in the White House, as Wilson did, or an ineffec 
tual time, as Eisenhower did. Whatever his other shortcom' 
Harry Truman had no such disability. He was, as the savinp- an “ ' 
natural. 

The President and Mrs. Truman went home to Independence to 

vote in the congressional election on November 5, 1946. VTien th 

stepped off the train in Washington’s Union Station on their return 

the next morning, only one member of the administration. Under 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson — was on hand to greet them 

While this typified Acheson’s affection and loyalty to his chief his 

solitary gesture s)anbolized something far more pointed and ' ‘ 

poig 
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nant: Hairy Trumans political fortunes had hit a new low, and he 
was a very lonely man. 

In the biggest off-year turnout since 193S, voters in cverv part of 
the country had emphatically repudiated Truman and the Demo- 
cratic Party-. For the first time in seventeen vears, the Republicans 
took substantial control of both Houses of Congress and a majority 
0 t le state governorships. One big citv Democratic machine after 
another crumpled before the Repiiiilican onslaught-Chicago, 
ersey ity, ew \ork, Detroit. Even Mr. Truman’s effort to purge 
is own unsyn^athetic Democratic Congressman. Roger C. Slaugii- 
er of Kansas City, misfired. His handpicked candidate, Enos Axtell. 
lost by 6,000 votes to Republican Albert L. Recs-es. In New York 
of 68*0 Dewey won reelcction by a whopping margin 

the first ti ’ Republican majoritv in New York City for 

Angeles ferrv Von ^ Democratic Congressman in Los 

can just out of n a 'i swamped by a vibrant \ oung Republi- 

can JUS out of naval uniform: Richard M. Ni.xon. ' 

but rarelv by\ucr™ndshd°^'^^ ground in an off-year election, 
were a numirof 'eTsts - > 946 . There 

long: the pendulum was due l>'>cn in power over- 

with war and an immt- ^ ^ swing. There was a weariness 

readjusting back to peaerThri! ' J>>ctions and annoyances of 
servatives, big-citv mnel •' , coalition of southern con- 

been cemented together'inThe fi groups, which had 

Deal and held together bv M place by the largesse of the New 
to come unstuck. And fin^II^. of war, were beginning 
and missteps which befell accumulated mishaps 
warfare between labor a 1 riiman administration: constant 
slowdowns and lockout, mo "^^"“goment, a procession of strikes, 
org price control apparatus ^ 'T’ rnarkets, and a disintegrat- 
Russians over a prolate -- of nerves with the 

seemingly unable to cone spectacle of a new President 

rebellious Congress. All this flf -torn Cabinet or a sullen and 
and personalized in a taiinf,-'^ >o Republicans adroitlv dramatized 

Here was the shape of th^ Enough?” 

saw it: P" 0 ^ Truman dilemma as Walter Lippmann 

It is not, I think, an 

Truman administration R>e condition of the 

affairs of the country to be cr,r,/ P^^Hm for the nation. How are the 

conducted by a President who. not only has 
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lost the support of his p;ir(y hut is not in aintrol of his own atlministrn- 
tion? . . . sir. Truman is nut pciforininu. jnitf gives no evitlonco of liis 
ability to pcrfoirn, the functions of the Commander in Chief. At flu? ver\' 
centrT of the Truman ndininisfration . . . tliere is a vacuum of responsibil- 
ity and authority. 

Probably no Pre.sident since Amlivw Johnson had run out of pres- 
tige and leadership more thoroughly than had Harry Tnnnan when 
he returned almost nnnoticed to Washington on that bleak, misty 
November morning in i{)4f}. 

A ,succ('ssfnl politician knows how to take the good with tlie bad, 
the hitler with the sweet. IIarr\- Tnnnan is a successful politician. 
He also has more guts than guile. A favorite aphori.sm of his is, 
‘"W’hen you’re at the bottom voii’vc got no place to go hut up.” So he 
started up. 

Before the month was o\ cr, he had locked in combat with John L. 
Lewis of the mine workers’ union. This revived his .spirits, and also 
his rating on the public opinion polls. In January he sent a strong 
State of the Union message to the new Republican Congress and 
laid out a budget of S37.5 billion. He renewed his demand for some 
of In’s more controversial programs of the past, including compul- 
.sor\' licallh insxirancc, civil rights, and a national fair employment 
practices act. He also called for unification of the armed services, a 
massive housing program, and a complete overhaul of e.\isting labor 
legislation. Later lie was to ask approval of the revolutionary’ Tru- 
man Doctrine for aid to Greece and Turkey. 

Tin’s was the Eiglilicth Congress, a Congress whose place in his- 
tory Truman was to assure by labeling it “that no-account, do-noth- 
ing Eightieth Congre.ss” at whistlcstops all across the country dur- 
ing the 194S campaign. (Many years later he was to admit that 
it was a pretty good Congress. ) The Republicans were in firm and 
e.vuberant control — a margin of 6 in the Senate, 57 in the House — 
under the personal command of Mr. Republican himself, Robert A. 

'raft. 

Tins was to be a joyous feast of retribution dispensed by the GOP. 
For seventeen years they liad had to live off the crumbs from the 
Democrats’ table, and tliey had seen the wliole balance of govern- 
ment initiative shift from Congress to the White House. Now they 
had two years in which to roll back the iniquities which Roosevelt 
and his upstart successor had imposed upon the nation, and beyond 
lay the shining promise of recapturing the Presidency itself. 

Truman had made the appropriate gestures of conciliation to the 
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These imperatives called for a liberal approach to the domestS 
problems of the nation. But this was not a liberalism focused on 
poverty and inequality, as in the New Deal. Bather, it was a libcral- 
i-sm focused on the creation and equitable distribution of abim 
dance, which now loomed as an attainable rcalitv. \\qiat this eroun 
sought, in a word, was political implcmentation’of the theory of a 
constantly e.xpanding economy. 

This was a daring c'oncept'in 1947. It collided squarelv with the 
orthodox consers-ative view that the rate and direction of economic 
growth could be determined only in the marketplace, uncontami- 
nated by the hand of govcniment. 

This was the core of the politico-economic debate of the nost 
years. Most of the nation’s press and businc.ss leaders, most of 
Republican .spokesmen in Congress as well as the more con.scrx-af,\’n 
Democrats, and most of the Truman Cabinet held to the consm- 
th’e yiew. Among the latter in particular, John Snyder, James 
restal, Jimm\- Byrnes, and Chairman Edwin G. Nourse of the C 
cil of Economic Advisers, argued persuasively tliat the coumn'T"\' 
had enough of libera! experimentation under the New Deal- tl " 
time had come for retrenchment and consolidation The word! 
Tiack to normalcy ma)’ not have been used, but the phii i 
these advocates was not far from that imposed on Preside 
in an earlier postwar era. ^ firding 

Where did Tniman stand in this ideological crossfire? No 
quite certain, including Tniman himself. His instincLs w 
and he had a good pro-Nesv Deal voting record in the Senat 
was an intuitive, nonsjrecific sort of liberalism rooted in D 
heritage. His Senate friends had been among the modenr'*^ jontier 
O’Mahoney, Sherman Minton, and Carl Hatch, and rarT' 
those of the progressive wing, like M^agner of New York ^^ong 
of Florida. In his first year and a half as President he ha^ Tepper 
frequently between a strong and a moderate liberal coi * » "’^^'cred 
failed to identify himself either one way or the otlier. 

Clark Clifford tells the story': 

That was a stinging defeat in 1946. It pointed up more 
anything else could that there just was no clear direction ^ ^han 
cohesion to the Truman program— at least not in the minds ' f ° pohtical 
cians and the people. And it pointed to two more years of f politi- 

linal defeat for Mr. Truman in 1948. riKf..„i j 


few 


^'stration and 

I think it was Jack [Oscar] Ewing who first suggested th 
w of us get together from time to time to try to plot a onl. ^ 

^nerent political 
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for the adminiMration. Our interest was to he excinsivelv on do- 
that wonlfTr' '' ‘‘ "'anted to try to develop not onlv policies 

a iiish no ‘■‘‘!>'-t ':dIv those that wonld have 

h d el finals- that trnlv met 

nized as a Tmincrprognl'^'""’ 

understanding amnw Iry tf> t-ome to an 

'dent to take^on nnv pH "'0"ld like the Pres- 

each in his own wav, HwomTI luinhtnisively. 

tion. ■ ’ ' ‘ •'•teer the President in that dircc- 

and the conHsHnlT 1?'^'"*' ‘‘"'ttl' competition. NJost of the Cabinet 
a little eloser to the m "ere urging Mr. Tnitnan to go .slow, to veer 
^-fore him likratZrrw" 

kim to boldness and to str l- ^ pushing him the other way. urging 
topaeifvthat Renublienn r ^ ground. He wasn't going 

it was turn fom rf’'"-'’''' 

I'eally what it was. It was e "’"ul of the President, tliat’.s 
'Truman ever realized it ' '”’P"kh'cized, and I don't think Mr. 

“ring those two vears aiu) '* "'•'r-''' an uncimsing struggle 

asked and none was given."’ ' "'I'cre no (piarter was 

. The group materialized • 

"tig in Ewing’s apartment m ti"* '"ct cadi Mondav eve- 

have dinner at about 6 o’cln . I’ark Hotel. Tiicv would 

to midnight. No notes wereTl"' ‘ ""til dose 

were permitted to the nress W’ ^ep‘« and no leaks 

one or two topics, issues 01 'Agenda usually wa.s restricted to 

resi ent for decision Cliffm-'r^'^i 'V come, before the 

tegic location in the White Hn hecause of (heir stra- 

n arget the President The niT’ their influence directly 

t'vely nevertheless. ' worked at a di.stance, hut effec- 

Keyserh'ng has recalled: 

One of our early mn' 

^sTvere fog H Eover'for‘” P*-«sidcnt veto the Taft- 

was bad '*t the outser hecause not all of 

political ®‘'P" ond ought to hn 'o t")' o'on mind that it 

W'". «•. tltraahed thi, , ‘ "" “ 

“ «>o Mme ,varTh?p'''.f"’“''"S"'"”‘‘ 

resident was getting tremendous 
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pressure from fiis congressional leaders to sign the bill, also from eviTV 
member of bis Cabinet except one. the Secretarv of Labor. For a time, I 
think the President was inclined to go along with them, but in time our 
viewpoint prevailed and be did veto the bill. 

Of course, the veto was oserridden. Ibif I never bad any doubt— and 
I'm sure the President never did either— that the veto was the correct 
thing both substantively and politic.Tlly.’* 

Tlie Ewing-Clifford slralegv lioard dissolved after tlie victorious 
ig^S election, its major mi.ssion accomplished. It had imparled a 
much-needed element of liberal consistency to the Truman program 
that was to make the Fair Deal a distinctive and distinguLshed chap- 
ter in the historx- of the Presidenev. 



CHAPTER 7 


Measure Short of War^^ 


The Truman Doctrine 

1 ATE ON THE AFTERNOON of Friday, February 21, 1947, two minor 
J diplomats, one American and one British, sitting in a bleak 
oflSce of the old State, War and Navy Building across the street from 
the White House, took the decisive first step % which Great Britain 
handed over virtually the last of her responsibility for perserving 
the world balance of power to the United States. Their brief dis- 
cussion set in train one of the most momentous events in interna- 
tional political relations of this century'. 

The initiative in this undertaking fell more or less by accident to 
the Englishman, H. M. Sichell, First Secretary of the British Em- 
bassy. His chief. Lord Inverchapel, the Ambassador, had telephoned 
the State Department earlier to ask if he might come to pay an 
emergency call on the Secretary of State, General George Gatlett 
Marshall, and was told that the General had departed less than an 
hour before for Princeton University, where he was to deliver an 
address. The Undersecretary of State, Dean Acheson, asked whether 
the matter could wait until Monday. The Ambassador said it obvi- 
ously would have to, but meanwhile he would like to have the sub- 
stance of his communication put into the working channels of the 
State Department with the least possible delay, pending a more for- 
mal presentation of the subject on Monday. This was promptly 
agreed to, and Mr. Sichell was dispatched to the State Department 
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in an Embassy staff car to be received by his approximate opposite 
number, Loy Henderson, Director of the Office of Near Eastern and ■ 
African Affairs. 

These two veteran diplomats had known one another well for 
years, and there w'as no need for preliminar)' palaver between them. 
Mr. Sichell took from his dispatch case twn brief documents, 
handed them o^'er to Mr. Henderson, and then began to explain 
their background and significance.' 

By agreement stemming from the last weeks of the war in Europe, 
Britain and the United States had shared a mutual responsibility to 
preseiY-e the political integrity of Greece and Turkey. Britain s side 
?! 1 preponderant one, was chiefly mihtary, 

con n f economic role. But 

KX" r Indeed, “ffi 

TurwZfy'f It Greece fell, 

ke\ would be drawn under wnth her; and if Turkey fell the fate 

c°™i;t power 

of the Middle East India' NorthTr'^^^ Mediterranean, all 

ieopardv-and so, also wodd 1 " 

terforce to Communist aggression ^ '' free-world coun- 

nnl lo'n“a:stt^^^^^^^^^ ^nth immediate 

cecdingVesem commitl V " ^^ale far ex- 

«lone. he said, a sum on the"oder ofSr''^’ 
current year to avert stnr\’nf; c v ^o.ooo.ooo was needed in the 
Greek armed forces for a n'n ° populace and to re-arm the 
nist guerrillas in the norther never assault against the Commu- 
^liglMy less pressing ™ Turkeys needs were only 

Midi most of these facts Mr 

• ir. Sicliell. M’hat he wns nnf orson wns quite as familiar as 

Sichell s presentation: His Mai^Ji^F^o clincher to Mr. 

poll out of Greece and Turkey ^'^nient wnuld be forced to 

Iban a month awav. Thereafter next, a little more 

kmteci States would have to hold it"^ 

Almost until tljfs \’crv liour iVt f 

I'.'id historicalK- been based on P®’''"''' °I United States 

IW.M, Nnvv „,|e ZZ Zfn power of the 

>di Empire to impose a relative rto ^ ^^°nomic power of the Brit- 

^"Sree of stability on the turbulent 
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political life of Europe. Africa, and Asia, In the century from 1815 
to 1914 the world enjoyed an almost unparalleled freedom from 
large-scale international warfare at the same time that the industrial 
revolution opened up new %'istas of material abundance for man- 
kind. This era bore the largely benevolent and seemingly indestruct- 
ible imprint of the British Crowm. Thus sheltered, and with the 
additional advantage of wide ocean barriers east and west, the 
United States grew and prospered in untroubled isolation, its for- 
eign policy postulated on the simple doctrine of “no entangling alli- 
ances.” 

That doctrine was breached, of course, in the First ^^'orld War, 
and the same whirlwind which pulled the United States into that 
vorte.x worked powerfullv to undermine the primacy of Britain as 
the mainstay of Europe’s political edifice. The e.vtent of its weaken- 
ing became shockingly appaient in the initial blasts of World War 
II when it was revealed that the initiative in world politics, and the 
militarj' strength to back it up, had been snatched from the British 
by the rampaging dictatorships of Germany, Japan, and Russia. 

American inteiT-ention averted the imminent collapse of the old 
British-oriented power structure. By tJie end of World War II, 
though the victory had been won by the Western Allies, little more 
than the facade of Britain’s world power remained. Internally, she 
was e.xhausted and spent, her economy on the v'erge of ruin. Her 
empire was crumbling. And the imposing sea power on which her 
diplomacy had been based for two hundred years had become at 
best a feeble anachronism in the new age of air power, of which she 
had virtually none. Similarly on the continent, the Western Euro- 
pean nations, which had long been the unwilling accomplices of 
Britain’s hegemony, were crushed and impotent. 

In all this vast political void of Europe, then, only the Soviet 
Union, though crippled in part, was left with the strength and will 
of a conqueror. And a conqueror she meant to be: to erect out of the 
war rubble the world dictatorship of the proletariat prophesied by 
Marx and Lenin. The only power left in the world with a potential 
great enough to challenge Russia’s dream of empire was the United 
States. 

This new balancing of international powder between Russia in one 
hemisphere and the United States in another was but \'aguely seen 
by the men of Yalta when they met to plan the postw'ar world. The 
shifting tides of history can be seen only in retrospect. But w'hile 
Stalin, at Yalta, had clearly in mind the d)Tiamic of Marxian expan- 
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General Eisenhower, sitting in as Arn!, r that 
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Dean Acheson recalls that Truman decision, 
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would turn up again at Moscow’s convenience. Turkey was of stra- 

U^nrr'rV of the Soviet 

■" Washington and London as 

lake irnlaT ?!, 7!, “ t)'r.annical past and to 

lake plane with the democratic societies of the world Its present 

awTotaZr T"r’ s. 
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ans^ Under a British-supervised tru^ ^^l to Communist parti- 
March 1946. in which the King w ’ P ®bescite of sorts was held 

^ "'^s shakily restored to his even 
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.shakier tlu-otie. He was .sustained almost entirely hv Briti.sh soldiens 
and the largc.s.se of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). The Greek Government made de.sperate 
aj^pcals to the United State.s for <lircct jissistancc in the form of long- 
tenn loans, but in its .shattered, unstable condition it could not meet 
the minitnal credit requirements of the only source of such loans 
then available, the Export-Import Bank. Moreover, UNRRA, which 
bad pumped some $700,000,000 of goods and money into Greece 
since the close of the war, was due soon to go out of business. 

As a partial substitute. President Truman, in January 1947, dis- 
patched Paul A. Porter ( former chief of OPA ) to Greece at tlie head 
of a technical mission to see what order, if any, could be retrieved 
from the prevailing cliaos and under what circumstances direct as- 
sistance might be proffered. Late in rebniarv, within days of British 
First Secretars- Sichell’s urgent call on Loy Henderson in the State 
Department in W ashington, Porter, in company with U.S. Ambas- 
sador Lincoln Me\'eagh in .Athens, advised the President that the 
Greek Government probabl)- could not survive another hvo weeks 
without an instant and massis e grant of .American funds to provide 
food for the star\ing city mas.ses, arms and ammunition for the 
sorely pressed Greek national army, and a measure of liope and 
encouragement for Greek morale. Collapse of the government of 
King George and Prime Minister Constantin Tsaldaris, they pointed 
out, would inevitably and swiftly lead to a Communist take-over in 
Greece and tlie country’s absorption into the growing ring of Soviet 
satellites. 

Another drearv scene complicated the picture. In July 1946, after 
many months of negotiation. President Truman signed a bill au- 
thorizing the Treasury to extend a fifty-year loan of $3,750,000,000 
to the government of Great Britain. This was to have been a finan- 
cial lifesaver. At the end of the war, Britain's gold reserves were all 
but gone, and she svas staggering under a deficit of more than 
$3,000,000,000 in her international balance of payments. The re- 
building of her war-blasted economy was being hindered by short- 
ages of raw materials and coal. There was a clamorous public 
demand for housing, for more consumer goods, and for food at 
lower prices. The Attlee government had instituted its “austerity” 
program of limiting imports to bare essentials and pumping as 
much as possible of domestic production into the export trade. The 
armed forces were cut by nearly half a million men. Consumption 
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Concretely, he asked Congress to appropriate $400,000,000 for 
mi 'toy and economic aid: $250,000,000 for Greece, $150,000,000 
or ur ey. He also asked authority to send both civil and military 
missions to each country to supervise the operations of the programs 
an to assist t e two countries in putting their governments, their 
economies an their armed forces in order. This was a significant 
nrpc? postwar relief and aid programs of the past.. So 

that Cn ^ emergency, the President said, that it was essential 
drawal ^ <^e March 31, the deadline for Britain’s with- 
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wherever it was threatened, did not look far beyond the immediate 
crisis in those two countries. 

To a good many people in government, liowever, it was becoming 
apparent that what Europe really needed was not relief but recon- 
stniction — tlie kind of help that would enable her eventually to take 
care of her own needs. By mid-1946 it was obvious, e.scept to such 
inveterate altniisls as Henry- W'allace. that the Soviet Union was 
e.\ploiting the despair and domestic tunnoil of Europe for its ow-n 
political ends. All the diplomatic protests in the world would not 
suffice to save Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslov'akia from a 
Communist take-over whenever Stalin felt the time was ripe to 
strike. Nor was there much rea.son to think tliat Italy-, France, the 
Low Countries, and Scandinavia would be spared in the long run. 
Only- if these governments and their people could be put back on 
their feet — economically, politically, and spiritually- — could thev 
ever develop the strength to defend their ow-n interests, and, in a 
sense, the larger interests of the United States. To do this would 
require a long-range program of rehabilitation, at a staggering 
cost. 

Some gauge of the magnitude of tlie job w-as suggested late in 
1946 by Paul Nitze, a brilliant international scholar w-ho w-as an 
assistant to the Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, Will 
Clay-ton. It was Nitzes idea that the United States surplus of the 
w'orld balance of pay-ments — the e.xlent to which w-e were absorbing 
the gold and foreign exchange of other people — was a pretty relia- 
ble guide to the depth of the trouble they were in. His calculations 
show-ed this figure to be in tlie neighborhood of $5 billion a year, 
and he suggested that an aid program at about that level over a five- 
year period might get the rest of the world’s productive machinery 
going again on a self-sustaining basis. He elaborated this in a 
memorandum for Mr. Clayton, who was setting out on a fact-finding 
trip of his own to Europe. 

When the Under Secretary returned six weeks later, he brought 
the President and Secretary- Marshall an alarming and eye-opening 
report on the extent to which Europe’s physical resources — ^fac- 
tories, mines, farms, transportation facilities — and its fiscal structure 
— had either been destroyed outright by the war or rendered im- 
potent by political disruption and financial ruin. Most of Europe’s 
cities and towns, he said, were stagnant pools of hunger, joblessness, 
and despair, and the farmers and peasants were only little better off. 
The situation was worsening daily-, he said, and political collapse 
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threatened in several capitals, Rome and Paris among them. The 
on y means of averting such a disaster, he argued, was through an 
immediate massive program of rebuilding Europe’s economy. It 
wou ta e at least five years to do it, he said, and the cost would be 
m e range of Nitze s estimate of $5 billion a year. 

ome in the Department, among them Acheson and George 
ennan, a arrived independently at approximately the same cpn- 
SecrTp was Clayton s disturbing report to the President and 
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a major turn in foreign policy was * ^®gfoning to be sensed that 

j ^ S^stating. 
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PoV^'p/"" oWigation, to meet o ^••pnhil- 
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'Die miH'dy lii-v io breaking (he vicious circh' aiul restoring the confi- 
dcnce of tlie Hnropean people in the ccorinniie future of tJieir own coun- 
tries nml of Ktirope as a svhok-. ... It is logical (hat the United .Stnte.s 
shnuUl do wliatever it is aide (o do to assist in tlu' return of nonnal 
eaniomic lualth in the world, without uhich there csin be no political 
stability attd no assured [leate, 

Onr policy is directeri not .igainst any ('oiintry or doctrine bnt against 
bitnger. poverty, d(‘speratio!) and ebarts'. . . . .Such assistancs’, I am cf)n- 
vinecd. tmist not be on a piece-ine.d basis as various cri.ses develop. An\' 
assistance this rountrs may render in the future shmdd provide a cure 
Hither than a mere palliative. .Any government th.nt is willing to assLsi in 
the task of recovery will find full cooperation. I am .sure, on the part of 
the United States Government. .Any gosenunent which maneuvers to 
block the recovery of other countries cannot e.speet Iielp from ns. 


Hero, the Sccrctan." knew, he was venturing into a treacherous 
hog. One of the stickie.st points tliat had Irecn debated back and 
forth in the planning sessions in Washington was svhethcr to make 
ibi.s an invitation to .all the governments of Europe. irrc.spcclive of 
tlieir politics, or just to those which ss’cre, or miglit become, oriented 
toward the \^’c.st. And if it was an open-ended invitation, what 
would liappcn if Ru.ssia elected to accej^t? Russia's vast, spongelike 
appetite would almost certainly wreck any program that was feasi- 
ble for p.a.s.sage through Congress. On the other hand, it was worth 
trying to lure her satellites and pro.spcctive satellites, sucli as 
Czechoslovakia, into the cooperative spider's web in the hope that 
the Communist grip on those countries might Ire loosened. 

“We decided to leave it vague and hope for the best,” Paul Nitze 
recalled some rears later. “It was a calculated risk, because at that 
point we reallv didn’t knosv what sve would do if the Russians came 
in.” 

Concluding his Harv'ard talk, Marshall openly tossed the ball to 
the Europeans, saying, in effect, Your serve! 

It is already evident that before the United States can proceed much 
further in its efforts to alleviate the situation , . . there must be some 
agreement among the countries of Europe as to the requirements of the 
situation and the part those countries themselves will take. ... It would 
be neither fitting nor efficacious for this government to undertake to draw 
up unilaterally a program designed to place Europe on its feet economi- 
cally. This is the busine.ss of the Europeans. The initiative, I think, must 
come from Europe. The role of this country should consist of friendly aid 
in the drafting of a European program and of later support of such a 
program so far as it may be practical for us to do so. The program should 
be a joint one, agreed to by a number of, if not all, European nations. . . .» 
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Mr. Acheson, as the whilom PR man for the nascent Marshall 
Plan, wrought better than he had hoped. The American press and 
radio gave the Secretary’s speech quite respectful attention: the 
New York Times featured it under a three-column banner on the 
front page along with a story on the Communist coup in Hungary. 
In the European press, the speech was a minor sensation. A mes- 
senger from the London Daily Telegraph did, indeed, pedal his 
bicycle up to the door of Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin that night 
with a flimsy of the story dictated by transatlantic telephone an 
hour earlier by correspondent Malcolm Muggeridge, in Washing- 
ton. The American Ambassadors in London, Paris, and elsewhere on 
the continent were unaware of the speech until they read about it in 
their local newspapers the next morning. And there was no question 
of the impact it made in high governmental quarters all the way 
from Moscow to Madrid. 


Bevin IS reported to have been so elated over tbe news that he 
started immediately to phone his Ambassador in Washington for 
confirmation, and then decided impulsively not to. He did not want 
>1° *1 illusion destroyed. Instead, the next day 
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Minister to lay the groundwork for the 
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But there was an inexorahleness aljout the prolileni tliat could not 
be denied, and the legislators were won o\'er, xcilli certain tentative 
reservations. In the <’nd. Chairman Vandenherg assigned one of hi.s 
top staff men from the roreign Heiations" Committee. Francis 
Wilcox, as liaison with tlu‘ special task force in the Stale Depart- 
ment. to keep the others infonned. 

The President had thus lined up his most important support be- 
fore the battle .started. In his Memoirs he paid tribute to these allies 
in these words: 

Credit is duo to Repub]ie.in Senator Arthur H. Vandenherg and to 
Republican Representative Charles A. E.iton, the chninnen respcctivclv of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations .and the Committee on For- 
eign Aftair.s of the Hoii.se of Representatives. In a Congre.s.s dedicated to 
fax reduction and the pruning of governmenfa! expenditures, they cham- 
pioned thi.s program in a Inily hi-partisan manner.*'' 

Bevin and Georges BidauU. the French Foreign Minister, set a 
preliminarx- meeting of the conference of European nations to con- 
sider the Marshal! Plan for July 17, in Paris. Somewhat (0 their 
dismay — and to the constematiertt of many in Washington — W M. 
Molotov and a team of aides turned np representing the Soviet 
Union. Did tliis mean that the Russians were going to drain the well 
before any one else could lower a bucket? The Czech provisional 
government, already under heavy Communist influence, had indi- 
cated its eagerness to get into the program, and so, somewhat more 
tentatively, had the Communist overlords of Poland and Rumania. 

The Paris meeting went on for four inconclusive days trxn'ng to set 
up an agenda for the all-European conference that was to follow. 
The Russian delegate was his usual intransigent self, picking at de- 
tails and expressing his suspicions of a dark, capitalist plot, although 
he seemed detennined to join the program in the end. On the fifth 
day, an aide, in obvious agitation, brought a telegram to Molotov at 
the conference table. An American observer who was on hand later 
described the tableau as follows: 

Molotov, you know, has a little bump in the middle of his forehead, 
and when he gets excited this thing sxvells and pulsates as though he had 
bumped his head. Well, when he read this telegram, the bump sxvelled up 
to half the size of a golf ball, and there was a lot of heated whispering 
among all the Russians present. Then Molotov got up very abniptly from 
his chair, swept up his papers, and announced that Russia was withdraw- 
ing forthwith, and the same would go for Poland and Czechoslovakia as 
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well. And as for the Marshall Plan, he said it was nothing but a vicious 
American scheme for using dollars to buy its way into the internal affairs 
of European countries.” 

This probably was as grievous a blunder as that wily old Bol- 
shevik ever made, although his order to pull out of the conference 
came from Stalin. At all events, it is now clear that if the Russians 
had decided to join the Marshall Plan, along with their hungry 
satellites, and then proceeded in their familiar fa.shion to dvnamite 
it, very probably they would have succeeded. Instead, they tried to 
create a pale imitation of it— the Molotov Plan, it was' called— 
among their captive adherents, and failed. But the Marshall Plan, as 

we now know, succeeded magnificentlv to do just what Molotov 
most feared. 


Sixteen nations responded to Bevin and Bidault’s in^•ifation for a 
u European conference on implementation of the Marshall Plan— 
Austria Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece. Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
uj^rn oufg, e Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
I" West Gemranv and Spain 

thonab nations of Western Europe e.vcluded, al- 

Tulv 12 in brought in later. The sessions began on 
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tion and recover)- had unmistakably been lighted. And it was not to 
sputter out. 

While Europe was measuring its capacity to receive, this countiy^ 
was measuring its capacit)- to give. To this end. President Truman in 
the summer of 1947 set up three special committees of prominent 
private and public citizens to advise him. The first, headed by 
Averell Harriman, tlien Secretary of Commerce, was to measure in 
broad terms the fiscal, economic, and political limits within which 
the country could safely undertake this vast experiment. The sec- 
ond, headed by Julius A. Krug, Secretaiy' of the Interior, was to 
study the question of the drain on our natural resources (agricul- 
tural products, minerals, fuels, etc.). Tlie third, headed by Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of Uie new Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, was to gauge the probable impact of such an effort on the 
national economy. 

Most important of all, probably, Mr. Truman persuaded the Re- 
publican leadership of the House of Representatives, which had 
shown the most stubborn resistance to foreign spending, to send 
its onm fact-finding commission abroad to see if all the things being 
said about Europe’s plight were true. This eighteen-member bipar- 
tisan group, whose chairman was the scholarly and dignified Repre- 
sentative Christian A. Herter of Massachusetts (he succeeded John 
Foster Dulles as Secretary of State in the second Eisenhower admin- 
istration) sailed on the Queen Mary on the last day of August 1947 
and returned a month and a half later. Even such a hard-core isola- 
tionist as Chicago’s Representative (the future Republican Minority 
Leader in the Senate) Everett McKinley Dirksen became a practic- 
ing convert to the cause of the Marshall Plan, as did most of the 
other members of the group. 

This was one of the most important gambits in the battle to get 
the Marshall Plan onto the statute books, and it proved again Harry 
Truman’s political acuity. Wherever he thought he could get his 
opponent’s backfield off balance before the ball was snapped, he was 
likely to do it. 

Two unrelated events that occurred during the critical early 
phase of Marshall Plan negotiations in July 1047 were to affect 
adversely President Truman’s ability to deal with the matter. 

The first, and lesser, of these was the resignation of Dean Acheson 
as Under Secretary of State. He had been a power in the State 
Department continuously since 1941, and its No. 2 man since 
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shortly after Mr. Truman’s accession in 1945. Now he wanted to get 
back to the practice of law. A great affection and respect had grown 
up between the two men, and in the manv long absences of Secre- 
tary Marshall from the country, the President had come to depend 
greatly on Acheson’s counsel. Acheson was succeeded by Robert A. 
Lovett, also a man of great charm and ability. But it is no deroga- 
tion of Mr. Lovett to say that neither he nor any one else could 
adequately take Dean Acheson's place in President Truman’s 
esteem. Within eighteen months, Acheson was to be back in office, 
this time as Secretary of State. 

The second event was the death, on Jul\' 26, of Martha Ellen 
Trunvan, the Presidents mother. Until only a few weeks before her 
passing, at the age of 94, she had maintained an incredible physical 
an mental vigor. Martha Truman was one of the vani.shing gencra- 
tion of pioneer women in whom simple piety, honest dealing, and 
lar rea e pragmatism were the dominant character traits. She 
communicatee these qualities in generous measure to her son. He 
dored her and leaned upon her throughout her life, not just for 
insnirn°Hn "u^ ^P^diig in such displays) but for strength and 
home even • ^ ^ "'cek passed during his adult life awav from 

0? a lo^nT^ I spontaneous and intimate chitchat 
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continent was desperate, that supplies were available only from the 
United States, and that the dollar loans which the various govern- 
ments had received were ninning out and would be gone by the end 
of the year. Britain, Mr. Lov’Ctt pointed out, had only about S400 
million of her original $.3.75 billion U.S. loan left and had had to cut 
off all foreign food imports to conserve her dwindling dollar re- 
serves. France was relying almost entirely on monthly credits from a 
$25 million loan from the Iittenialional Monetary Fund. Italy was 
living a hand-to-mouth existence on the vanishing proceeds of a $75 
million U.S. relief grant of the previous June, and was planning 
another cut in the bread ration of its politically volatile masses. 

In both France and Italy, Communist minorities were capitalizing 
on the prevalent de-spair and making serious inroads on the existing 
govemments. Late in September, Harold Callendear, the New York 
Times correspondent in Paris, cabled his paper; “Sober obsen’ers 
here believe that the bread shortage, plus unemplovment (if al- 
lowed to worsen ) would so undermine the French economy and the 
existing government that social chaos would open the door to a 
communist-dominated regime.” And from Arnaldo Cortesi, the same 
paper’s correspondent in Rome, came this somber warning in re- 
spect to Italy: “If the food ration is further cut almost anything can 
happen. The communists . . . with their registered membership of 
2,500,000 arc a formidable party. But they are not so formidable 
that the de Gasperi government cannot meet their challenge if [do- 
mestic] conditions are half-way favorable . . . But if food shortages 
get mucli worse, few would bet on the ability of the present gov- 
ernment to survive.” 

Meanwhile, the debate here at home on whether and how to meet 
Europe’s problem was livening up. In September, the President 
made public the three economic studies he had ordered, each of 
which concluded that the United States was capable of making — 
indeed, obligated by self-interest to make — a massive effort for Eu- 
rope’s reconstruction. To a great many orthodox Republicans tliis 
whole developing situation was a nuisance and a menace. Their 
party was in control of Congress for the first time in sixteen years, 
and if ever thej' were to make good their incessant demands for a 
cutback in government expenses and a contraction of government 
activity, this, surely, was the time to do it. Now they were faced 
with a demand for a program unprecedented in peacetime in both 
cost and scope. 

Their prevailing frustration was expressed by Senator Robert A. 
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Taft, who that autumn was on a feeling-out expedition around the 
country to test his prospects in the Presidential contest upcoming in 
the next year. To an audience in Tacoma, Washington, early in 
October, he said: 


Certainly we wish to help, but an international \^TA would fail to solve 
the problem. . . . We cannot afford to go on lending money on a global 
scale. I believe our loans should be made to specific countries for specific 
purposes and only to pay for goods shipped from the United States. 

This was a pretty narrow view of the matter. Taft was to back 
away from it later, but he amassed a considerable amount of public 
support in behalf of his position during the late months of 1947- 
Other opinion leaders, almost equal to Taft in stature, were, of 
course, propounding the opposite viewpoint. 

The problems of the Marshall gap” had become so insistent by 
rni October that President Truman reluctantly called a special ses- 
sion of Congress to convene on November 17 to deal with it. His 
reluctance was due to the growing virulence of the general Republi- 
can attac on him. (The scent of possible victor}' in the 1948 Presi- 
en la e was causing Republican noses to twitch impa- 

lently, and the President was an inviting target any time he showed 
his head.) Mr. Truman debated seriously with his aides whether, 
mder the circumstances, he should risk a setbach or defeat for the 
until tb(^ '■^co^'ery program by calling a special session, or wait 
cidi ftatT ■■ i” J»™ary. In the end, he de- 
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the House, wliich hnti matle the on-the-spot inspection tour of 
Europe a couple of months earlier. 

On December 19. wliile the aid bill was nearing passage, .Nfr. 
Truman sent to Congre.ss a special message containing the finst full- 
dress presentation of the Marshall I’lan. By now the nature of the 
problem and the pattern of our c.vpectcd answer to it were widely 
known. The hospitable reaction to the interim aid bill was a favor- 
able augur}’ for the success of the longcr-rajjgc plan. Even so, the 
scope of the proposal — .$17 billion of U.S. tax money to finance the 
economic rccos’crv of Britain and half of Europe in a commitment 
that would run at least four years and probabh' longer — had a shock 
effect. Never had this nation, or any other nation, been asked in 
peacetime to assume so great and so altnustic a burden. The Presi- 
dent's message read: 

We must now make a grave and significant decision relating to our 
further efforts to create the conditions of peace. Wc must decide whether 
or not wo will complete the job of helping the free nations of Europe 
recover from the devastation of %var. Our decision will determine in large 
part the future of tlie people of the continent. It will also determine in 
large part whether the free nations of tlie world can look forward with 
hope to a peaceful and pro.spcrous future as independent states, or 
whether they must live in poverty and in fear of selfish totalitarian ag- 
gression. . . , 

Our deepest concern witli European recover)', however, is that it is 
essential to the maintenance of the cirilir.ation in which tlie American 
way of life is rooted. ... If Europe fails to recover, the peoples of those 
countries miglit be driven to the pliilosophy of despair— the philosophy 
whicli contends tliat their basic wants can be met only b\’ the .surrender of 
their basic rights to totalitarian control. 

Such a turn of events would constitute a shattering blow to peace and 
stabilit)' in the world. If might well force us to modify our own economic 
system and to forgo, for the sake of our own security, the enjo)'ment of 
many of our freedoms and privileges. . , . 

Concretely, the President’s request boiled down to three basic 
proposals: (i) authorization for the expenditure of $17 billion in 
support of European recovery from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1952; 
(2) an immediate appropriation of $6.8 billion to can}' the program 
for its first fifteen months, from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949; (3) 
authorization to create an Economic Cooperation Administration, 
an independent agency answerable to the President, to administer 
the program. 

Concluding his long and detailed presentation, the President said: 
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I know that the Congress will, as it should, consider with great care the 
legislation necessary to put the program into clTect. This consideration 
should proceed as rapidly as possible in order that the program may 
become effective by April i, 1948- It is for this reason that I am present- 
ing my recommendations to the Congress now, rather than awaiting its 
reconvening in January. 

I recommend this program ... in full confidence of its wisdom and 
necessity as a major step in our nation's quest for a just and lasting 
peace. 


Mr. Truman’s historic message was received w’ith sober approval 
by most of the nation’s press and by most members of Congress. 
However, some of the Republican stalwarts could not resist a criti- 
cal shaft or two. Senator Taft said a program of such a magnitude 
should only be tried on a year to year basis, and that a commitment 
for four years should be withheld. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin argued that for every dollar spent the nation should re- 
ceive a dollar’s worth for foreign bases and strategic supplies. And 
Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan deplored the whole idea as ”a 
global ^^TA that would discourage tlie Europeans from buckling 
down to help themselves. 


But there was never much doubt that the President would get 
from Congress substantially what he asked for to bring the Marshall 
Plan alive. Most responsible leaders agreed, however reluctantly, 
that the free world had reached an inevitable turning point in its 
quest for survival, and that only the United States had the means 
and the will to lead it along this new path toward salvation. 

If any additional impetus for this realization were needed, it was 
obligingly and dramatically supplied by the Soviet Union. Late in 
ebruary 1948, the U.S.S.R. engineered a starkly c)mical coup in 
zee os ova ia, nally forcing that struggling democracy behind 
the Iron Curtain. At almost the same time Stalin presented Finland 
enter into a joint defense pact with Russia. 
^ ^ T fV. ^ w ’ u f^ussians began a new campaign of harassment 
gainst the West by clamping restrictions on rail and road access to 
West Berlin. These were all parts of a pattern frankly described by 

t Politburo in Moscow, as designed 

to see that the Marshall Plan is not realized ” ^ 

But the Marshall Plan mas realized, on April 2, 1948, when tlie 
House approved it by a vote of 3x8 to 75 and the Senate by an 
overwhelming voice vote, and the measure was sent to the White 
House tor the President s signature. 

Felix Belair, Jr., wrote two days later in the New York Times: 
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was to have hcoo a measure of ecxmomic aid to Europe changed 
unnoticed to "a measure short of war" to counteract Russian influence. . . . 
Never before in peacclime had Congress acted witJi such despatcli on 
sncli important legislation. Rut rarely eser Ix'fore had there been such a 
threat to the world’s free itistitutions. 

The legislative journey for the Etiropean Recovers’ Program 
(ERP) was not all clear sailing, of course. Tliere were those who 
denounced it as "operation rathole,” and others questioned Its impli- 
cations with more restraint and a good deal more wisdom. Congress 
gave the President S5.3 billion instead of (he $6.8 billion he had 
asked for. hut it added on $563 million for China and $275 million 
to keep the Grcck-Tnrkish aid program going. It required that he 
come back each vear for additional appropriations, and hemmed the 
program about with some minor "nuisance" restrictions. When a few 
days later the President sent up the nomination of Paul G. Hoffman, 
a prominent Republican businessman (he was then President of 
Stndebaker Motors), to be the first administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation .Administration (EC.A), approval was prompt and en- 
thusiastic. 

On April 14, eleven days after the ERP became law, the freighter 
John 11 . Quick steamed out of Galveston Harbor with 9,000 long 
tons of wheat for Bordeau.v, the first of a fleet of si.s vessels to sail in 
a week svith emergency food cargoes for France. The Marshall Plan 
was a going concern. 

The Truman Doctrine saved Greece and Turkey ( they were sub- 
sequentlv incorporated in the ERP) and all of the Mediterranean. 
The Marshall Plan saved Western Europe. The fact may be attested 
in cold statistics. Using 1938 as a base (100), the index of industrial 
production for the ERP area showed the following growth in the 


1947-51 four-year period:*^ 

1947 

1949 

1951 

Percent Increase 

1947-51 

All participating 
countries 

87 

112 

135 

55 

United Kingdom 

no 

129 

145 

32 

France 

99 

122 

13S 

39 

Italy 

93 

109 

143 

54 

Greece 

69 

90 

130 

88 

West Germany 

34 

72 

106 

312 

Political stability 

in the ERP world grew along with economic 
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stability, although a good deal more unevenly. At all events — and 
this was a primary consideration in 1947 — no Communist regime 
has been established in the area, and it seems highly unhkely now 
(almost two decades later) that one will be. In 1948, for example, 
Italy seemed to be hanging onto democratic forms by her finger- 
nails. The parliamentary elections scheduled for April 18 that year 
had been designated a primary target by world communism, a make- 
or-break effort to crash through the democratic cordon of Western 
Europe. But EBP had become a dramatic reality almost three weeks 
before, and tens of thousands of Italian-Americans wrote and cabled 
their kinsmen, “In the name of Mary and the Saints, hold on!” And 
they did, by millions: anti-Communist parties received 69 percent of 
the popular vote in that crucial test. 


The Marshall Plan cost the United States less than was expected. 
The total through 1951, when EBP as such expired, came to $12.5 

present-day critics of foreign aid correctly 
contend, buy for us the friendship and affection of the world. Nor 

anxieties of the cold war. But it did 
independent governments in Western Europe; it did 

it did makp ^ ^ now-booming industrial prosperity; and 

a hot war 01 convulsive explosion of 
a hot war ^ilf " comforting to note that should 

specter that ha '^c^wocn the free and Communist worlds (a 
S tot isnla^^ these days), we here are not 

Marshall Plan “c^ !?’ insecure “fortress America.” The 
Western Eurone H t and spiritual disintegration of 

tha?enougrS^^^^^^^ W strength on our sife-more 

communism. match the strength of the world of 


trine.%otthe!\he\"hI^" f ^tension of the Truman Doc 

can foreign policy of the laTt'^H t P^'^osophical core of Ameri 
decades to cLe Thev ha ^ ^od probably fo 

of America’s free-world leldeSt^ith 
communism within its 10.^8 k j^y kave contained Europeai 
from them have come otSf ^"<1 «™ming directl; 

for a balance of power belweTn td'f'f'’ J slraggl 

short ^ — 
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cans in the Eightieth Congress had demonstrated both their dis- 
inclination and their inability to carry them out or even to deal 
adequately with the newly arising problems at home and abroad. 
He was not blind to the mountainous obstacles in his way, but “I 
was not brouglit up to run away from a fight when the fight is for 
what is right. Supposedly scientific predictions that I could not win 
did not worry me one bit.” 

Two other little-known circumstances may have had a bearing on 
that decision. ° 


TI,5 nrst one: Truman offered, ns late as the autumn of 1947, to 
Slop aside for Eisenhower if the General would accept the Demo- 

die ^ - 

ermvinVmid i"" ■ ?-l'i ^“"''Ower’s name had acquired a 

Generals me e of both parL. The 

S ie d„nr. r,r' T T fto Demo. 

popnlaS-' I'S Tn"'™’ •’“* >'>“ I'ght of Truman's 

conrtsliip grew in ardor as 1947 lorT'oT'"' 

■he A'nt: el"meTo'seet' 

conscience, work against the 06^0 banner, he could not, in 

The Secretars' asked Would if ’ "'bom he so greatly admired. 

countersuggestion to offer. He"!vmdd contrary, he had a 

c^t confidence to Ike and tell him that iM 
penioerat.c nomination for Presidenf* h receptive to the 

Kip him get it b„i ^ Truman, would not only 

resident. c Ins running mate as Vice 

The incredulous Sccretarv di 1 

difhcidty in persuading the" enu-tlT bidden. He had some 

IVe.sident w.as in earnc^st. Hut Si General that the 

earnest about staving out of nolifirv ^bat time was just as 

'vorc .0 gcl h'im in. 

' ‘ ■ bc->rty expressions of gratitude ° House with, 

The implication of this incidr.n. ■ 

the hifer months of uj.57, doubted his'^aSK - Truman, even in 

' } to win reelection and 
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possil>!y even the nmnination. IhU rather tlian forfeit the Presidency 
to the Republicans he was willing to make a jjersonal sacrifice sucji 
as no President before him had ever ventured. W’hen liis strange 
gamln’t failed, he was reads' to go it on his own.* 

Tlie second circumstance: Mr. Truman’s decision was uUimatelv 
shaped by the cogent and persuasive reasoning of Clark Clifford and 
the secret political strategy board. laite in November of 1947, 
Clifford put in the President’s hands a .{o-page analysis of the status 
of Truman and the Democratic party that .should rank as one of the 
great dissertations on the art of politics. It did not promise Mr. 
Tnnnan he could win. What it did do was to cut douai to size some 
of the mountainous imponderables of his situation and to suggest 
that he did not h'ave to lose. 

.•\s an extraordinary example of the kind of political perception 
that underpins a Presidential election campaign, this study is worth 
summarizing at some length. 

The aim of the memorandum was "to outline a course of political 
conduct for the administration extending from November 1947 to 
November 194S.’’ Its basic premi.se, as slated, was "That the Demo- 
cratic Party is an unhappy alliance of Southern conservatives, West- 
ern progressives, and big city labor. . . . The success or faihire of the 
Democratic leadership can be precisely measured by its ability to 
lead enough members of these misfit groups to the polls" on election 
day of 194S. 

^^^lat were the "probabilities” of the opposition to be encountered 
in that effort? 

First of all, Dewes' was almost certain to be the Republican 
nominee — “a resourceful, intelligent, and highly dangerous candi- 
date . . . with an cxtreinelv efficient group of men around him.” 

Second, the only safe assumption to make about M'^allace was that 
he would run as a third-partv candidate, in spite of all the talk about 
the “futility” of such a gesture. If he should do so, and then draw 5 
to 10 percent of the vote in a few ke_\’ states, this might throw the 

° This incident is published here for the first time. The wTiter submitted the facts 
to the three principals invob-cd and received the following comments: Secretary’ 
Royall wrote that the account svas •'substanti.ally correct" but dcnietl that he was 
unpreparctl to .support Mr. Truman if tie sliool^ become the candidate. He adds: 
"Mr. Truman was a realist ;ind from time to time doubted whether he could win 
in 1948. But be neser gave up frying.” General Eisenhower wrote: "Your letter 
involves an action by an'individii.al who is .still alive and active. It is my conviction 
that in writing about words or actions of such a per.son, you should contact him 
directly." Mr. Truman wrote: “That story about which you wrote me has been going 
around and around. 1 never agreed to' help Ike get the Democratic nomination. 
There is nothing to the story.” 
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victory to the Republicans. There was no question about the strong 
Communist influence at work in the Wallace ranks, or that Moscow 
^uld delight in seeing the Truman administration pulled down. 

achieve that result and hasten disintegration of 
the American economy is to split the independent and labor vote 
1 Wallace, and thus assure the Republican can- 

ttllil "r' '™“W 1"= "cxlremely 

ninrS f tw7 f *“ Wra from nm- 

min®i with the Communt?""'' 
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do about Palestine." ‘ho administration would 

As to issues, the President R a 

on his handling of foreign ^ ^e people with him 
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^ons. On domestic problems p U.S.-Soviet rela^ 

most certainly block him on e^erv nia"^^^^ Congress would al- 

itsdf became the overriding issue for p ^o that Congress 
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of the Democratic Party orga^ti °''«^baul 

the party has been so 4 in blunt fact is that 

United StL """ " 
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bit senile." A new diairman should he hroiiglit in to .start rebuilding 
"from the ground up." Moreover, the Truman “image” could stand 
a little face lifting. To add a new dimension to the popular concep- 
tion of him as “a man of the people tr\'ing to do his best,” he might 
consider an occasionally well-puldicized lunch "with an Einstein or 
a Henry Ford, or to speak out now and then about an important 
current book he is reading." 

Above all, he should gel out of Washington more, to be seen and 
heard by the people in the fle.sh. 

Since he is President, he cannot l)e conspictioiislv active politically until 
well after the convention. So a President who is also a candid, ife must 
resort to .stibterfuge. lie cannot sit silent; ho must !)e in the limelight. . . . 
lie must resort to the kind of trip lloosevelt made famous- in the 1940 
campaign— the "inspection tour." . . . .N’o matter how much the opposition 
and the press pointed out the political overtones of those trips, the people 
paid little attentioiv, for what they saw w,is the Head of State performing 
his duties. 

M'hat direct effect this document had on Truman’s ultimate deci- 
sion to take the plunge in 1948 has never been stated. But that its 
influence was substantial, and perhaps decisive, can hardly be 
doubted. 

Weighing against all the negative political snares that lay in 
Truman’s path were two positive factors of his own temperament 
and personalits'. First, his instinctive response to a challenge was to 
fight back; he w.is not, in this case, going to take repudiation lying 
down. Second, he was convinced that the forces arrayed against 
him. Democratic as well as Republican, were intent on rolling back 
the liberal accomplishments of his and the Roosevelt administra- 
tions. And his belief that he alone could thwart that design grew in 
direct jrroportion as the campaign to deny him the opportunity in- 
tensified. 

Given these subjective compulsions “to show' those s.o.b.’s who’s 
right,’’ the Clifford memo provided Harry Truman with a practical 
rationale and a strateg)' to underpin his natural impulse. It resolved 
whatever misgivings he was still harboring as 1947 drew to a close 
and the year of decision dawned. And its traces are strikingly evi- 
dent in ail that he did subsequently. 

The State of the Union message, sent to Congress in January ig^s 
was a bold, almost defiant, reaffirmation of the Fair Deal policies 
Truman had advocated before. There were no retreats to appease 
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anybody right or left. It was, indeed, and it was so intended, the 
ramework for a Democratic platform to be written at the Philadel- 
phia convention in July. It called for a “poor man V’ tax reduction of 

tion wbi'ol!' ° ^ ten-point program for combating infla- 

monlh^^n* “ 'f'"® f“'“" Congress l,nd rejected only hvo 
oM right, ® '““tag Programi enactment of new 

^ 'petaal message was pro- 

Z nattaS h 1 ? and Social Security benefits, 

billion toZ! SaZaK 
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Congress harsubTtt tedTv ^ill that 
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period brought th^s”wh!f^r^ prestige within his own party at this 
New York Times on April 4, Arthur Krock in the 

The Democratic Partv .v .1. 
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other candidate. James RooseleR almost any 

Claude Pepper in Florida, were ol’ 1 '"n and Senator 

hower movement. The Democrah m ^ Eisen- 

?undTd opera^L r Committee, star^md 

sources of 

o Wallace. In the South%oSu r money 
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ime. en the new National ChairmaifT^tr ® Democrats this 

man. J. Howard McGarth, tried 
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to arrange a quiet dinner in N'ew York for a score of "fat cats” who 
had always come to the aid of the party in the past, only three ac- 
cepted the invitation, and he liad to call off the affair. 

If there ever was an office-.seek!ng politician with the chips 
stacked against him, it was Ilarrv Tniman in those early months of 

V- * ^ 

1948. Late in February he went off for a two-week Caribbean cruise. 

Breaks of this sort were important to Tniman. Tliey broke the 
oppressive continuity of Washington’s hostilities and allowed his 
natural sclf-confidencc and optimism to take command of his spirit. 
He came back looking tan, rested, and full of fight. On the afternoon 
of Monday, March S, he called Chaiiman McGrath to his office. An 
hour and a half later the usually dour .NfcGrath, now with a flicker 
of a smile on his face, walked into a swarm of reporters in the \Mrite 
House lobby. 

"The President," he told them, "has authorized me to say that if 
nominated by the Democratic National Convention he will accept 
and run." 

Heim' M’allace, leading the attack on Truman's left flank, was tlie 
first candidate in the field in the 1948 campaign. In an emotional 
nationwide broadcast from Chicago on the night of December 29, 
1947, he sounded the trumpet to rally a "Gideon’s .■\rmy’’ that would 
wrest the countrs' from the hands of the tired, reactionaiy', and cor- 
rupt old parties that were blindly leading it, he said, into another 
world war. The Republicans he dismissed as being “beyond hope.” 
And the Democrats under Truman’s leadership he condemned as “a 
part}' of war and depression” which had abandoned the New Deal 
theology and concocted a Marshall Plan whose only result could be 
to driv'e a permanent wedge between Russia and the West. 

As he reached his peroration that night, Wallace’s voice rose in 
pitch and fervor. He declared; 

\Vhen the old parties rot, the people have a right to be heard tlirough a 
new party; a chance to vote for the greater good, and not just for die 
lesser evil. . . . And so I announce to you tonight that I shall run as an 
independent candidate for President of the United Slates in 1948. 

The history of third parties during this century has been a dismal 
one. Only one materially affected the outcome of an election and 
that was the Republican Bull Moose revolt in 1912, which pav’ed the 
way to victory for Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat. The LaFollette 
Progressives who sought in 1924 to deny a full term to another 
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i'resident-by-succession, Calvin Coolidge, were swamped by an 
ava anc e o regu ar Republican votes. Obliteration even more pro- 
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By late 1947, PCA was recognized as the organized “left” of the 
American political edifice. It claimed a national membership of 
100,000, with chapters in tiventy-five states. By mutual adoption 
Wallace became its de facto leader. It sponsored his Chicago speech 
in December, and later oflScially transformed itself into the Progres- 
sive Party, committed to the candidacy of Henry Wallace for Presi- 
dent and Glen H. Taylor, a flamboyant freshman Senator from 
Idaho, as Vice President. 

But the infant party was afflicted with the virus of disintegration 
almost from the start. Some of the more prominent sponsors of the 
PCA, such as Chester Bowles and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, had en- 
visioned it only as a liberalizing influence on the Democratic Party, 
not as a separatist movement. Scores of members pulled out and cast 
their lot with the newly formed Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA), which was avowedly anti-Communist and committed to 
working within the established two-party system. The mounting 
Communist influence within PCA also brought the defection of 
some of its more powerful labor constituents, including the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in New York and many of the CIO 
unions. James Roosevelt, son of the former President and now leader 
of a major Democratic faction in Southern California, had wel- 
comed Wallace and the PCA in Los Angeles as a scourge to the 
faltering Truman, but now he wanted no part of Wallace and his 
Progressive Party. 

The result was that as the moment of transition from a political 
committee to a political party arrived, the base of the Wallace 
movement had shrunk to a hard core of radical left-wingers with a 
strongly Communist orientation. Political observers wrote it off as a 
political force in its own right, but gave it high marks as a diver- 
sionary tactic to secure the defeat of President Truman and of the 
Democratic ticket. The new party had acquired a certain amount of 
momentum, and Wallace s zeal was undiminished. 

Even if election were out of reach, as Wallace realized it would 
be, the role of a dominant “third force” beckoned invitingly. 
“Gideon’s Army” set off to get itself on the ballot in as many states as 
possible (the total was to reach forty-four by November) and to 
swell its ranks with recruits wherever it could find them. In the 
process it wrote one of the most bizarre chapters in the annals of 
American political folklore. 

Henry Wallace barnstormed the country in those middle months 
of 1948 like an impecunious tent evangelist. He scrounged the 
money in one town to move on to the next. He rode the day coaches 
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to the higher-priced airlines. He put his traveling 
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U alIrtcT. who was a n>an of qiiitr .snhslantia! ineatis, financed 
much of this early cimipaii^ninij lujiiself. The Prouressive Party had 
a few “angels" among wt'll-to-do liberals in New York and Chicago 
who contrihttt«‘d modesily, as ilid the political adjuncts of some 
labor unions. Ibit without the nightly exertions of the hvpnotically 
per.sua.sive Cailmore. an o.x-rabbi from Hrookl\’n who had gone into 
p\ddie relations. “Cideon’s Army” would bar e been stranded some- 
where on the plains of Kansas or Iowa in that .spring of ig.}S for lack 
of train fare and the monev to pay hotel bills. 

The Communist tinge f)f the new party became .steadily more 
evident as it.s cnisade crisscro.ssed the country. .N’o avowed Com- 
munists held conspicuou.s posts in the organization at the start, but 
prominent fellow travelers we're easily identifiable, even among 
those closest to the two candidates. Tliere were many touches of 
familiar Comnnmist dialectics in .speeches and literature bearing the 
Progressive labi'l, and the left-wing press, the Daily Worker in par- 
ticular, gave the party unrestrained praise, \\^^llacc appeared to be 
the captive of forces which he cither did not recognize or whose 
effect ho underestimated. He grew resentful and evasive when ques- 
tioned about it. Me publicly denied that Communists controlled his 
part}- but .said he welcomed their support. Democratic strategists 
did their Machia\’ellian liest to fix the Communist label on the Wal- 
laccites. In a New York speed) during .March, President Tniman 
proclaimed. ‘Tiiese are days of high prices for ex'erything, but any 
price for [the support of] Henry W'allace and his Communists is too 
high a price for me. Tm not buying.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt chided 
M'allace in her newspaper column for making common cause with 
the radicals of the left. Some important figures on the Progressive 
roster, such as Dr. Frank Kingdon and Bartle\‘ Crum, resigned in 
protest. 

However, "Gideon’s Arms” rolled on in its antic, unpredictable 
way into the summer of 1948, garnering enthusiastic if not over- 
whelming crowds wherever it made a stand, and posing an ever 
more worrisome enigma for Harry Truman and the Democrats. 
Henry Wallace could not be elected, that they knew, but every 
labor, Negro, Jewish, or left-wing vote he got he would take from 
the Democrats, chiefly in the crucial big-city precincts. Candidate 
Truman was not going to have many votes to spare come Nov'ember. 

In an odd sort of way there was a co))nection between the M al- 
lace revolt on the left and the Dixiecrat revolt on the right. As things 
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turned out, the latter proved a greater threat to Mr. Truman than 
the former, although this was the reverse of his expectations. 

The President’s civil rights message, sent to Congress on February 
2, was one of the most sweeping of its kind. It was based on a study 
prepared by a special Presidential commission headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, President of General Electric. It set out to correct at one 
legislative stroke a host of injustices borne by the Negro since his 
emancipation from slaver)'. It proposed the establishment of a per- 
manent Federal commission on civil rights; a permanent Fair Em- 
plo)'ment Practices Commission to abolish discrimination in hiring; 
the outlawing of “Jim Crow” in schools, transportation, and public 
serv'ice facilities such as theaters and restaurants; and a Federal 
statute against lynching.” 

While Mr. Truman, as an individual, undoubtedly believed that 
each of these reforms was desirable, as a politician he knew that the 
timing of his request made their enactment impossible. But there 
are good reasons for believing that, as a politician, he picked this 
timing deliberately— to undercut the appeal of Wallace to the 
be^o voters in particular, and to Northern white liberals in gen- 
eral. The Truman strategy board feared Wallace’s inroads in the big- 
cit) precincts, where the Negro vote is decisive, far more than they 
teared defections in the South. Regardless of the provocations, they 
^ ^outh would retain its historic Democratic solidarity, 
of \v ''■'’I'ong. It was the civil rights gambit, aimed 

a ace, that triggered the biggest Southern revolt since 1928. 
immp V ’’^^ction to the President’s February message was 
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sXf, p/r ' f the South." Bepre- 

fee of the was "kissing the 

o d r roT, ''''P-entallve "Gene" Co. of Georgia 
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Truman as its candidate the 116 eS’ T i denying 

cracy. A six-man delegation heLim Confed- 

0 ded by South Carolina’s Governor 

• The 


Tniiii.in program anticipated not onlv tV,.. c 
dtyiMon of 1954 Imt rnnst of tlic civil riirRie -1 , Court’s antisegregation 

.Kiministration*: tliroii^h 2964. ‘ of the Kennedy and Johnson 
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Strom Thunnoiul was namofl to go to Washington to plumb the true 
depth and meaning of this assault on Southern Democracy. Two 
weeks later the Gcneniors’ delegation met for an hour and a half 
witlj Chairman McGrath at Democratic headcpiarters in (he .\fay- 
flower Hotel. Thurmond, tense and coldly formal, put the ultimate 
question to McGrath in these words: 

“Will you now, at a lime when national unity is so vital to the 
solution of the problems of peace in the world, use your influence as 
chairman of the I^emocratic N'ational Committee to have the highly 
controversial civil rights legislation, which tends to divide our 
people, withdrawn from consideration bv the Congress?” 

McGrath’s answer, was a firm and simple .\'o. 

The Governors stalked out and later that da)' issued a formal 
statement to the press; “The present leadership of the Democratic 
party will soon realize that the South is no longer ‘in the bag.”’ 

Secessionist talk like this has long been a familiar feature of the po- 
litical di.alectic in the South, but this lime there was an uneasy feel- 
ing in Mkashington that there was more than just talk involved. At 
the big Jeffcrson-Jackson Day dinner at the M.ayfiower in Ntarch, in 
place of the customary levity of a Democratic clambake the atmo- 
sphere was notablv strained — a cireumstance enhanced by the con- 
spicuousl)' empt\' table of South Carolina’s Senator Olin B. Johnston 
immediately in front of the lectern from which Tmman spoke. At a 
similar gathering in Little Rock the same night, half the diners rose 
noisily from their seats and walked out as the President’s speech 
began to come in over the radio loudspeakers. More significantly, 
Virginia’s Governor William M. Tuck, whose every move was 
dictated b\' the South’s most influential elder statesman. Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, proposed to his legislature a bill to keep the 
name of the Democratic Presidential candidate off the ballot in Vir- 
ginia. Shortly afterward, Alabama voters elected a slate of “free” 
Presidential electors pledged to withhold their ballots from a civil 
rights candidate. 

On May 10 a conference of “States’ Rights Democrats” brought 
appro.vimatelv one thousand public officials, politicians, and on- 
lookers from seven Deep South States to Jackson, Mississippi. The 
city’s main street was alive with Confederate flags and noisy with 
the refrains of Dixie plaved by school bands. The host was Gos'ernor 
Fielding L. Wright, who had found occasion, only the day before, to 
tell the Negroes of his state that if they e.xpected “equality” they 
had better “move to some state other than Mississippi.” The affair 
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was nor quite the bam-buming that Thurmond, Wright, and other 
sponsOTs ad hoped for. An air of caution had dampened some of 
he rebel spirit of the delegates from Virginia, North Carolina, and 
^eorgia. An outright bolt against the sacrosanct Democratic Party 
Viprpc acquire some of the bitter and sobering tinge of 

Dolitir'n ° a Republican victory would deprive Southern 

gress patronage and powerful chairmanships in Con- 

mel^'aLSsrx Southern resent- 

TheTnser^ -A^^tion on strat- 

with a conventin block Truman’s nomination 

or Harry Byrd bi th of tlie stature of Dick Russell 
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immediately after the reeulTr"S”**°" ° Democrats” 

of "true” Democratic canSates 2': convention to field a slate 
neither Truman nor his Ren. Ki- stratagem, it was reasoned, 
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of Representatives Then would be thrown into the House 

tate their choice of a Democralte P^dent”' 

There were a number of holes in fR- 
spicuous being that it was nreri- ^ j argument, the most con- 
the Houte byL 1)0^0^? f “f 

tion. To most observers in thp P^ ® o their badly fractured condi- 
unlikely a prospect as Trumr^^ ^ summer of 1948, this seemed as 

events, the States’ RightersW?!''?^"'””^ Presidency. At all 

to stop Truman.” They deferrnf determination 

eallod in Birmingham"^ atrS 

^Tl become its nominen^^” P^emocratic convention, 

tile Jackson meeting Viprl 

brought the word “Dixiecrat”°nto'tr^‘''^ and long-lasting result. It 

copy editor on the Charlotte (Nor^R the invention of a 

’’'"/'"P'ne abbreviation for the^Staf ^ews who needed 

more pointed rSr Dco^ocratic Party. A 

crats a good deal more to T the “Truman- 

proachedth as the convention ap- 

g'”''inc possibihw ^ i" Ihe Solid South 

More humiliating to the P,„ • , 

the left or the Di.viecrat attack from 'ih" '^''^Pace attack from 

^ the right was the boom for 
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General Eisenhower, which was aimed at the dead center of Tru- 
man’s support in the Democratic Party. It was designed to deny him 
the almost inviolable right of a President to have his party’s nomina- 
tion for a second term if he wants it. As this movement began to 
snowball in the late winter and spring of 1948, it became clear that 
it was more than a rash of scattered defections. It was an organized 
repudiation of Truman as a man and as a leader — an ill-tempered 
verdict of “You won’t do!” It was all the more galling to Truman in 
that it was utterly irrational. 

First, not even an Eisenhower could have been elected under the 
banner of a Democratic party that had so emphatically rejected its 
own record of the past four years as well as the man who made that 
record. To dump Truman would simply have meant to give the 
victory to the Republicans by default. 

Second, the willingness of Southern conservatives and Northern 
liberals to rally together behind a man whose views on the most 
divisive issue of the day — civil rights — was totally unknown, be- 
trayed a panic bom of desperation. This unrealistic rationale was 
defined by the Nete Republic in these words: “Democratic politi- 
cians are not concerned about Eisenhower’s views. What they want 
is a winning candidate who will carry local candidates to victory.” 

Unrealistic or not, the drive was to generate enough momentum 
to alarm Truman’s small but loyal cadre of backers. It was a threat 
for which no counterattack had been devised in the Clifford stra- 
tegical plan. 

Up to the beginning of 1948, the Republicans had been Eisen- 
hower’s most relentless pursuers. Their fascination with the glamor- 
ous war hero had caused confusion and indecision within their own 
stable of orthodox aspirants, such as Senator Taft, New York’s Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, Harold E. Stassen (the former “boy won- 
der” Governor of Minnesota), and the liberal California Governor 
Earl Warren. Late in January, on the eve of his resignation as 
Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower sought sincerely to choke off 
further speculation about his availability. 

His name was about to be entered as a Republican in the New 
Hampshire preferential primary, the first of the season and therefore 
one with a psychological significance greater than its electoral sig- 
nificance. To scotch this and similar designs (he hoped), the Gen- 
eral wrote Publisher Leonard W. Finder of the Manchester Union 
Leader, one of his most determined admirers, in these seemingly 
unequivocal terms: 
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I am not available for and could not accept nomination for high public 
ofiBce. My decision is definite and positive. 

The necessary and wise subordination of the military to civilian power 
will be best sustained when life-long professional soldiers abstain from 
seeking high political office. I would regard it as unalloyed tragedy for 
our country if the day should come when military commanders might be 
selected with an eye to their future potentiality in the political field. 

This manifesto was convincing to the Republican leaders, and it 
toew the bam doors wide open to their team of light and dark 
orses, who had been impatiently pawing in their stalls. But the anti- 
ruinan Democrats chose to read it another way; “He only said he 
^t want the Republican nomination. Maybe he’s a Democrat 

disorderly pursuit'. ' ''' 

JntfrhfCoctrprv'TM 

South 1 . 1 ^3“y. It felled a score of leaders in the 

- hit hard-nosed old 

City and Boss TaT '*ke Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey 
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Dealing Senator Claude Pennn • ^ b Florida’s red-hot New 

impressively: Senator Dick RusL'l'l Passenger list grew 

Governor A. B. (“Hannv’T pf ’ J ^""orgia; Kentucky’s ebullient 
candidate for Senator from Illin Douglas, reform 

for Connecticut; Governor 1 M. Bailey, state chairman 

hm Nance McCord, of Tennessee; 
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Mayor Edward T Kellpv nf nu- zn 
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picked up the otlier 19 delegates and suddenU' became “the man to 
beat” for the Republican nomination. Well backed witli money and 
organizational skill, Stassen’s was an c.vciting new face in the GOP 
gallery, a progressive out of tlie Middle West in the old Populist 
tradition, or so it seemed. 

Ranged against him were New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, a suavel)’ automated product of Eastern Republicanism 
and tlie party’s nominee in 1944; Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, the 
doggedly uncompromising champion of Republican orthodoxy; 
Govenior Earl Warren, of California, a handsome neo-New Dealer; 
and, with somewliat less serious intent. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, who had virtually invented bipartisanship in foreign 
policy, and Speaker Joe Martin, Massachusetts’ gift to the House of 
Representatives. This large and varied field of aspirants testified to 
the almost universal belief that whoever won the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1948 would be the next President of the United States. Not 
in twenty years had the prospect been so alluring, nor the scramble 
for preferment so intense. 

Stassen went on from Wisconsin to win liandsome primary vic- 
tories in Nebraska and the Dakotas. Taft finally checked his momen- 
tum in Oliio, whose primary the Minnesotan had dared, against 
sound advice, to enter early in May. And Dewey all but finished 
Stassen off in a memorable radio debate in Portland, Oregon, on 
May 17. The topic was “Should the Communist Party Be Out- 
lawed?” From the outset, the sharp-witted former prosecutor of the 
New York underworld had his adversary floundering in a sea of 
constitutional legalisms and a confused, unintended defense of com- 
munism. The debate was a disaster for Stassen, and his campaign 
lost steam from then on. 

The Republican convention met in Philadelphia on Monday, June 
21, only two days after the adjournment of Congress. Dewey, Taft, 
and Stassen were the front-runners, in that order. But with a hand- 
ful of favorite sons cluttering up the field, none of the three had 
enough votes for a first-ballot victory. Thus for the first couple of 
days there was a, frantic procession of secret conferences, negotia- 
tions, bargaining, and wheeling and dealing, as each tried to beg, 
borrow, or steal some of the opposition support for a second-ballot 
“blitz,” The Dewey forces, sharper and better organized, outmaneu- 
vered the others. His lead on the first ballot was 434 to Taft’s 224 
and Stassen’s 157, with 257 ballots scattered. On the second roll call, 
Dewey pulled up within 33 of the necessary majority of 548, and 
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the battle was over, for on the next pool all the dissenters joined in 
to make his choice unanimous. The next day, Earl Warren was 
picked for the Vice Presidency by acclamation. 

It was a strong ticket, and it looked like a sure winner. “Truman, 
said Connecticut’s Clare Boothe Luce, “is a gone goose,” and most 
of the country, it seemed, agreed with her. 


The Democratic convention opened on a note of despair, but it 
ended on a wholly unexpected upbeat of enthusiasm and even of 
hope. When the opening gavel fell at noon on Monday, July 12 , in 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall ( the bunting and flags left over from 
the Republican convention were still in place), the last obstacle to 
Mr. Truman’s nomination had evaporated. By the sheer working of 
the laws of machine politics, he had the votes in hand to assure his 
winning. But it would be a victory without triumph — a victory that 
would lead the party through a mutinous discontent to what seemed 
almost certain defeat in the larger battle at the polls. 

Liberal columnists such as Max Lerner scorned the whole pro- 
ceeding as a fraud. Many important labor leaders showed their 
disdain by refusing to attend. Southern conservatives made clear 
their intention to boycott any ticket with Truman on it. Even among 
t e President s most loyal aides there was a tendency to regard the 
nomination as the end of the road— a hollow token whose greatest 
value would be to spare their chief the humiliation of rejection. 

1 one of us, Clark Clifford said later, “really felt at the time that 
the nomination meant very much. Our aim was just to get the Presi- 
en nominate . Because it would have been an unconscionable 
reflection upon him if, after four years, the party had turned him 
down and gone for somebody else.” 

of the ^ nomination foreordained, the resulting boredom 

of the convention proceedings was relieved by two events 

Leader dS "'S’": revered Senate Majority 

the oratorical melo*aTa“o dtt'to Th °'r' 7 “!' “I 

politician. He evohed the’J^lirief 

saintl) image of FDR and wrapped them about thp fim f tt 
T ruman. Then, with that goof natured raiSl 't \ 1, 

adept.heturnedtoadissectLolRepnbltefSm* 

The Republican nominee has announced that he proposes to clean the 
cobwebs from the government in Washington ^ ^ ^ 

I am not an expert on cobwebs, but if memory does not betray me. 
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when the Democratic party took over the government sixteen years ago, 
even the spiders were so weak from starx'alion that they could not weave 
a cohweh in any department of the govemment in Washington. 

Barkley’s speech, a jewel of old-fashioned political orator)', 
warmed every heart in the hall and was met with a bedlam of cheers 
and applause. It broke the ice of apathy and made the delegates feel 
that tliey were at a convention, and not at a wake. 

On \\'^ednesday, a fight that had been going on behind the scenes 
in the platform committee broke out spectacularly on the conven- 
tion floor. It concerned the plank on civil rights. Most of the com- 
mittee, still hopeful of mollifying the Southeniers, wanted simply to 
repeat the modest and ambiguous civil rights language of the 1944 
platform. It was believed that most of the Southern delegates would 
accept this, and that the President, too, would be content with it. 
But a band of liberal rebels led bv the passionate and vociferous 
young Mayor of Minneapolis, Hubert Humphrey, held out for a flat 
endorsement, item bv item, of the program which Truman had put 
before Congress in January. 

The debate on adoption of the platfonn raged through the after- 
noon and into the evening with the advantage seesawing back and 
forth between the Young Turks of the left and the standpatters of 
the center and right. Then, one after another of the big-city bosses 
switched their support to the liberals, persuaded that nothing 
could save the national ticket in November an)'way and that a 
strong civil rights stand would win Negro support for local candi- 
dates in their own bailiwicks. 

When the issue went to a final vote, the Humphrey forces won a 
decisive victory, 65112 to 582-2. When the result was announced, all 
of the Mississippi delegation and half of those from Alabama ( thirty- 
five in all) rose from their seats, assembled in ranks in the center 
aisle, and strode from the hall and into the pouring rain outside, 
followed by a wave of boos from the galleries. But the mass walkout 
the Dixiecrat leaders had threatened did not materialize, and the 
other Southern delegates remained resolutely if glumly in their 
seats. 

Meanwhile, the maneuverings to agree on a Vice Presidential 
candidate were coming to a head. Truman had hoped to have a 
bona fide young liberal share the ticket with him, preferably one 
from the West. His choice settled on Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, and emissaries were sent to sound him out. When their 
reports indicated a lack of interest, the President, through Clark 
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Clifford, induced Mrs. Roosevelt to telephone the Justice at his 
vacation retreat, in Washington State. In addition, some casual con- 
sideration was give to Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, Paul V. McNutt, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, and others. It was not until the opening day of 
the convention, however, that Douglas told the President definitely 
that he preferred to stay on the Court rather than gamble his future 


on the election. 

The buildup for Senator Barkley had already been set quietly in 
motion by Leslie Bifile, the Secretary of the Senate, who now occu- 
pied the strategic position of convention sergeant-at-arms. He 
worked with the delegates rather than with Chairman McGrath and 
the WTiite House group, because the President was known to feel 
that both Barkley’s age (70) and his border-state residence (Ken- 
tucky) would add little strength to the ticket. BiflBe’s cause was 
greatly aided by the enthusiasm which Barkley’s keynote speech 
had aroused, ^^^^en it was learned late on Monday that Douglas had 
refused the Vice Presidential offer, the last serious obstacle to 
Barkley appeared to have been removed. Thus it fell to McGrath on 
Wednesday to tell the President that the choice of a running mate 
had virtually been made for him by the delegates themselves. The 
President assented to the choice but withheld any great enthusi- 
asm. 

The President s special train brought him from Washington to 
Philadelphia early on the evening of Wednesday, July 14. His pres- 
ence was unavoidable, but awkward and inconvenient. The conven- 


tion hall was insufferably hot and humid, and as chaotic as an 
anthill under enemy attack. It would be indecorous for the candidate- 
to-be to show himself to those on the floor. The only space that 
afforded a modicum of privacy and an occasional breath of fresh air 
was a small bare room beneath the platform with a tiny balcony 
overlooking an alley. Here the President waited out, much of the 
time alone, the last fervid scenes in the battle over the civil rights 
p an ' anc t le near ) four hours of oratorj' that preceded his final 
selection a.s Ins party’s candidate. His isolation was not a deliberate 
affront a.s it often has been reported to be, but a consequence of 
poor planning by the convention managers. Few people knew the 
President was there at al , and those who did know were so busy on 
and about the platform that they had little time for visiting 
Senator Dick Russell’s name was put in nomination as the candi- 
date of the States Rights delegates. When the long and tedious 
round of seconding speeches was over. Governor Phil M. Donnelly 
o. Missouri offered the name of a soldier, patriot, and statesman 
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whose splciulicl courage has never faltered in war or in peace, and 
who is today leading tlu* nation to a new and greater destiny — the 
President of the United States, Harrs* S. Trmnani" 

Though the hour was late { it was well past midnight ) and impa- 
tience and irritability had sprouted from the fatigue of the dele- 
gates, this climax to an ancient ritual brought a flichering resur- 
gence of life to the wilted multitude. 

The inevitable floor demonstration developed a sudden spon- 
taneity; the whoops and rebel yells .sounded real; delegates who had 
li.stlessly kept their scats while others paraded up and down the 
aisles picked up their banners and noisemakers and joined the aim- 
less snake dance. Reporters standing on their benches in the press 
bank looked at one another in disbelief and .said. "This looks like it is 
for real." 

And strangely enough, it was. A drama had unfolded and reached 
a climax that onlv the most jaded member of that political audience 
could ignore. Ilarrv Tnunan, a stubborn underdog, had proved his 
mettle and faced dowi a colossal imitinv in his ranks. He had com- 
pletely routed the Eisenhower forces: he had discredited the Wal- 
lace Icft-wingers; he had asserted his contempt for the bolting 
Dixiccrats; and against all these overwhelming odds he had col- 
lected enough delegate pledges to assure nomination. It was a tour 
de force in almost the classic mold. Whatever the delegates felt 
about him personallv or as a candidate, they could not but admire 
his courage and his stvle. Onlv the Southerners remained stonily 
unmoved. 

There was but one ballot that night, ^^’^ilh 607 needed for a 
majority, Truman got 94S and Russell 263. The entire bloc of South- 
ern votes, except for 12 from North Carolina, went to Russell, and 
the Truman managers prudently decided against any repolling in an 
effort to achieve the customarv unanimity. The effort would have 
failed in any event. 

Barkley’s nomination for the Vice Presidency was then approved 
by acclamation. 

It was 1:45 Thursday moniing when Truman, looking crisp in a 
white linen suit and cockily self-assured, strode onto the platform to 
accept the nomination. According to the New York Times, his ac- 
ceptance speech "set the convention on fire. When the noisy dem- 
onstration set off by his appearance quieted down, he led off with a 
typically Truman gambit: “Senator Barklej* and I will win this elec- 
tion and make tho.9e Republicans like it — don t you forget that! 

The hall erupted again with cheers and yells. The smog of apathy 
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rd discouragement which the delegates had endured ^i^^e rfiey 
came to Philadelphia, even the sweaty weariness of their long con 
finement in the convention hall that night, began to peel away as the 
President’s flat but vibrant voice, abounding in courage and con- 
fidence, rang out. . 

Speaking from notes instead of from a script, chopping the air 
with quick, awkward gestures of his hand, Truman recited the ac- 
complishments of his administration in the hallowed tradition of the 
New Deal; gains for the farmers, for the working man, for the poor 
and underprivileged. He excoriated the Republicans, and the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress in particular, as the enemies of 
progress, who had thwarted his best efforts “for the common every- 
day man.” He listed their opposition to price controls, better hous- 
ing, medical care, and aid to education, and censured their 
favoritism for the rich in tax legislation and power development. He 
noted that at their recent convention in this same hall they had 
adopted a platform promising to do many of the things which, as 
the party of opposition controlling Congress, they had prevented his 
administration from doing. Then he let go with his well-concealed 
Sunday punch; 


On the 26th day of July, which out in Missouri we call “Turnip Day,” I 
am going to call that Congress back in session, and I am going to ask 
them to pass some of these laws they say they are for in their platform. 

Now, my friends, if there is any reality behind that Republican plat- 
form, we ought to get some action from a short session of the Eightieth 
Congress. They can do this job in fifteen days if they want to do it, and 
they will still have time to go out and run for office. 

Truman s words were uttered against a rising din of cheers and 
yells. He had to shout into the microphone at the end to make 
himself heard. 

They are going to try to dodge this responsibility,” he said, “but 
w lat t lat worst Eightieth Congress does in this special session will 
be the test of whether they mean w-hat they say.” 

Rarely has there been a more audacious exercise of a President’s 
power or partisan political ends than this. Truman conceded later 
la 1C 'new t le session w'ould be fruitless as far as legislation was 
concerne as it was, of course — and he justified it solely on the 
gnonmls o calling the Republicans’ bluff. But his promise that night 
lifted the Democratic convention to its feet and put the glow of life 
into ;i Democratic campaign that practically everybody had be- 
lieved would be stillborn. Editorial reaction was almLt solidly 
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out of the Dixiecrat revolt since its organizational meeting in Jack- 
son in May. But that it would rupture the Solid South in ways that 
had not happened since 1928 was becoming clear to everyone. This 
was the vital contingency which Truman had not prepared for. The 
Clifford memorandum and all the other White House strategy had 
been built on the assumption that, come what may, the 117 electoral 
votes of the old Confederacy were in the bag. Now the bag was 
leaking. 
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election strategy as campaign buttons and whistlestops. Late m 
June, Clifford had put before him a memorandum from the political 
strategy board, which said in part; 

This election can only be won by bold and daring steps calculated to 
reverse the powerful trend now running against us. The boldest and most 
popular step the President could possibly take would be to call a special 
session of Congress early in August. This would: (i) focus attention on 
the rotten record of the Eightieth Congress, which the Republicans and 
the press will tr)' to make the country forget; (2) force Dewey and 
Warren to defend the actions of Congress and make them accept Con- 
gress as a basic issue; (3) keep the steady glare of publicity on the 
Neanderthal men of the Republican party, who will embarrass Dewey 
and Warren; (4) split the Republicans on how to deal with such major 
issues as housing, inflation, foreign policy, etc., and (5) give President 
Truman a chance to follow through on the fighting start he made on his 
western tour. 

This course may be hazardous politically, but we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that President Truman faces an uphill fight to win the coming 
election. 


The special session opened on Monday, July 26, with much edi- 
torial grumbling and offended congressional dignity. The President 
went up the next day to lay out his program in person. He got a 
chilly reception. There was scattered, perfunctory applause only six 
times during his thirty-minute speech. Some members, to emphasize 
their resentment, did not even rise from their seats as the President 
entered and left the chamber. But Truman could not have cared 
less. During the preceding week he had stolen another march on the 
opposition. Instead of adhering to the usual practice of keeping 
secret a Presidential message to Congress until the moment of its 
e i\ en , Charley Ross, the White House press secretary, had ar- 
ranged a series of strategic leaks of its contents all during the week. 

lus tie niman program got double exposure in the nation’s 
press, rst m t le provocative form of “dope stories,” and again when 
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earlier. Particularly nettlesome for the Republican.s was the item on 
housing, for Senator Taft had sponsored a housing bill that had 
passed the Senate during the regular session but had been bottled 
up by the conserv'ative oligarchy on the House Rules Committee. 
What the President was asking in this instance was that the Repub- 
lican Congress pass a bill bearing the name of its most distinguished 
Republican leader. A neat ploy, indeed! 

The session lasted twelve days, si.v of which were spent in a fili- 
buster precipitated by Southern Democrats to block Senate consid- 
eration of an anti-poll-tax bill. The legislative results were meager, 
as everj'one e.\pected them to be. A $65,000,000 loan to the United 
Nations for its headquarters building was the session’s most substan- 
tial and noncontroversial achievement. Its token gesture toward anti- 
inflation legislation was a limited curb on consumer credit. Its reluc- 
tant bow toward housing was a bill that omitted slum clearance and 
low-cost public housing development — a far cry from the Taft bill 
This grudging compromise put the Ohio Senator in a box and 
played neatly into the hands of the Truman strategists. 

The special session was a farce, and it was characterized at the 
end by the New York Times in these words: “Who has put whom on 
the spot?” The verdict at the time was that it had been a standofl 
The Republicans had gained nothing, because their attitud<-- 
throughout had been defiant and negative. Truman’s advantage ff 
any, was supposedly canceled out by popular resentment over th^ 
crassness of his motives in convening the session in the first pj^r^ 
But this was a false supposition, as the next few weels v.o-.V’ 
prove. 
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once a White House economic adviser; and Alger Hiss, a principal 
State Department technician in the formation of the United Na- 
tions. 

Thus the haunting specter of “Communists in government” first 
cast its dark shadow across the political landscape, and the seeds of 
a mass hysteria later to be known as “McCarthyism” were sown. 
Asked at his press conference on Thursday, August 5 , what he 
thought of the spy hearings. President Truman snapped: 

^hey are simply a red herring. They (the Republicans) are using 
this as a red herring as an excuse to keep from doing what they 
ought to do. 

“Yes, you can quote me.” 


The Democrats opened their campaign headquarters on two floors 
of New York’s Biltmore Hotel in mid-August. In charge was Chair- 
man J. Howard McGrath, who was also Senator from Rhode Island. 
His principal aide and director of publicity was Jack Redding, a jut- 
]awe Army Colonel and reporter with the audacity of a 

camiva pitchman. The committee’s Washington operation, con- 
cerned mamly with campaign logistics and White House liaison, 
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Clustered around the candidate and accompanying him on all liis 
trips was a cadre of the White House “brain trust”: Clark Clifford 
had the role of chief of staff; Jonathan Daniels had been brought 
back from his newspapers in Raleigh to lend a hand with the speech- 
writing; Charley Ross, in his gentle, patient way, handled the 
clamorous demands of the scores of reporters and photographers 
who accompanied the President wherever he went; and Matt Con- 
nelly cast his trained and skeptical eye on the local dignitaries and 
politicos who pushed and scratched to get a few minutes of the 
candidate’s time or to be photographed in his company whenever 
his train paused. 

The anchor men in Washington while the President’s party was 
on tour were principally Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, one of the masterminds of tlie political strategy board, and 
Charles Murphy, Clifford’s chief White House assistant. There was 
almost constant communication between the traveling unit and 
home base. 

Truman’s election campaign was to be a life-size version of the 
experimental whistlestop tour of the previous June. In the view of 
most of his team, the tour had been a huge success. It created the 
kind of environment in which the President showed to his best ad- 
vantage, and it apparently appealed to the public. But a few 
changes were made. For one thing, prepared speeches would be 
avoided wherever possible. The President was a poor reader, and his 
delivery from text was stiff and unconvincing. But in ad-libbing, his 
natural warmth and sincerit)' came through splendidly. So his staff 
avoided scripts for all but the big speeches and provided him with a 
series of topical cards, each containing only a few highlight sen- 
tences to serve as oratorical pump primers. As another precaution, 
they worked out an elaborate series of “tour books’’ for each state, 
containing, for each stop of whatever duration, a brief precis of the 
local who’s who, history, politics, and prevailing taboos and inter- 
ests. Thus, instead of dedicating an airport to a nonexistent local 
hero, as he had done in June, he could compliment a trainside audi- 
ence in Iowa on the fine new sausage factory that had just been 
opened in their town. These two devices the natural, homespun 
speeches and the accurate and intimate hometown lore he was able 
to put into them — ^had an important bearing on the outcome of the 

campaign. jj 

Two other factors which were going for Candidate Truman in 
September did not exist in June. Most of organized labor had swung 
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its big guns into his campaign, including the militant Political Ac- 
tion Committee of the CIO and even his erstwhile sworn enemy, A. 
F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. It is always 
problematical how many votes labor leaders can deliver at the polls. 
But what they usually can deliver, and did in 1948, is cash and an 
enormous amount of manpower to do the spadework of electioneer- 
ing at the precinct level. 

The second factor was a revitalized Democratic National Com- 
mittee, w ich, in spite of continuing financial and organizational 
e ciencies, managed to pump new life into the party organization 
across most parts of the country, the Deep South excepted. A net- 
• ° ™nian-Barkley Clubs was organized to raise money and to 
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on the afternoon of Sunday, September 5. It was a sixteen-car train 
witli sleeping and dining cars, a work car for the reporters, a com- 
munications car for the Signal Corps and Western Union, and, at 
the end, the Ferdinand Magellan, a Pullman specialK' adapted for 
Presidential use in the days of FDR. The Magellan contained its 
own galley and dining area, two spacious bedrooms, and a combi- 
nation salon and office. An oversized platform at the rear, with a 
protective striped canopy and a public address svstem, served as a 
stage for the endless repetition of a seriocomic folk drama with 
which hundreds of thousands of Americans were to become familiar 
in the next two months. A ts'pical day went like this: 

The “Truman Special” rolled onto a siding at the station in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, shortly before 7 o’clock on a Monday morning. 
Several hundred people lined the station platform, cheering and 
shouting a welcome. The local leaders and politicians — among them 
an ambitious newcomer to Democratic politics in Michigan, one G. 
Mennen Williams,® who was running for the governorship — ^packed 
into the President’s car for handshakes and coffee, and then into 
open automobiles for a parade to the town square. Although it was 
the breakfast hour and Grand Rapids was a heavily Republican city, 
25,000 people jammed into the area to hear and see the President 
and to give him a warm welcome. 

Within an hour the train was under way again. At crossings and 
way stations knots of people were on hand to wave to the President 
as he whizzed bv and get a wave in return. Several times the train 
stopped briefly at stations where crowds of a few hundred to a few 
thousand had assembled, and the President stepped out on the back 
platform to speak for four or five minutes and to shake some of the 
scores of hands thrust up eagerly toward him. He was genial and 
good-natured, full of quips and folksiness, and even when he warned 
them of the perils of sending another Republican Congress to Wash- 
ington, or electing another Republican governor of Michigan^ it was 
in a joshing, half-serious vein free of venorn. Everywhere the people 
responded warmly, sometimes enthusiastically, occasionally with 
shouts and whistles of genuine fervor. 

Detroit, where the party arrived about noon, wore a carnival 
aspect, with marching bands, flags flying, and masses of cheerine 
people along the streets. This was labors city, labor’s holiday and 
labor’s candidate, and approximately a quarter million Working' men 
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and their wives and children were packed in Cadillac Square to give 
the President a noisy workingman’s greeting. And he gave them 
what they had come to hear. 

Two years ago, he said, the people had dropped their guard and 
elected a Republican Congress. 

The Republicans promptly voted themselves a cut in taxes and 
vot^ you a cut in freedom. They put a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the big corporations, in the shape of the Taft-Hartley law. 
1 vetoed it, but they passed it over my veto.” 

If the same forces that created Taft-Hartley, he went on, are 
allowed to stay in power and to elect a Republican President, “labor 
expect lo 6 it by a series of body blows — and if you stay at 
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Chapman had already put his problem to the local CIO-PAC 
leaders, and they were as powerless as McGrath to help on such 
short notice. But to cancel the broadcast, to lose the nationwide im- 
pact of what promised to be a rousing kickoff for an otherwise shaky 
campaign, was unthinkable. Oscar Chapman sat brooding for an 
hour in his hotel room and then he was struck by an in.spiration. 
Governor Roy Turner of Oklahoma, an old friend of Chapman s, was 
not only a loyal Truman Democrat (he was president of the national 
Truman-Barkley Club) but also a personally wealthy man, and he 
had a lot of oil-wealthv friends. Chapman put through a long- 
distance call to him at 3 o’clock that afternoon. 

"Governor,” he said, "I’m in the tightest spot I ve ever been in in 
my life.” He said that he either had to lay $50,000 on the line before 
midnight or cancel the most important broadcast of the entire Tru- 
man campaign. 

"Of course vou can’t cancel,” Turner boomed reassuringly. Stay 
in your room and I’ll call you back in an hour. 

Two hours later he called back. 

"You’re in business, Oscar,” the Governor said. I ve just cleared 
the whole thing with the network. I’ve laid down $50,000 with their 
station here, and everything is checked out all the way up the line. 
You tell those sons of bitches there that if they don’t put this show 
on tlie air Monday, I’ll wreck this damn station of theirs here before 

sundown.” , 

The broadcast did, of course, go off without a hitch and Truman s 
Labor Day performance was one of the highlights of the cam- 
paign. 


The Republicans tipped their hand the next day to the casual, 
aloof strategy that was to cost them dearly before the campaign 
ended. Governor Dewey chose to ignore the Truman 
instead sent Harold Stassen to Detroit to /"swer 
There was no hope or expectation of ""itching the huge labo 
out in Cadillac Square of the day before. But the fact that Stassen s 
indoor audience reached only about 3.000, made up predomman y 
of Republican business and professional people, and that he concen- 
trated^ on a defense of the Taft-Hartley Act, created a striking con- 
trast in vitality with the Democratic effort, which every newspaper 
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prosecutor. In his quest for the 1948 nomination, he had slammed 
and slandered the domestic and foreign policies of the Truman ad- 
ministration with scant reserve. But now, in the election campaign, 
e chose to give Truman the silent treatment, and to concentrate 
on e ucidating the larger issues of statecraft and creating an air of 
harmony within Republican ranks. 

The rationale for this decision was simply this: Within the Re- 
pu lean ^ arty there was a chronic division of power between the 
nservative and progressive wings. As a progressive, Dewey’s ideas 
on oreign policy, minimum wages, public housing, and economic 
rOP°/ ^ closer to Truman’s than they did to such 
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toward the intellectual and economic interests of the urbanized 
Northeast. When its directors sniffed the first scents of danger from 
the grass roots beyond the Appalachians, it was too late to change 
direction. 

President Tmman opened the first of two transcontinental tours 
he was to make with a memorable appearance at the National Plow- 
ing Contest outside Dexter, Iowa, in the broiling midday sun of 
Saturday, September 18. This occasion was memorable because he 
uncorked a ploy that had as much to do with winning him the 
Midwestern farm vote in November as any other factor in the cam- 
paign: hanging on the Eightieth Congress responsibility for failing 
to provide sufficient government storage bins for the year’s bumper 
crop of corn and wheat. 

Under the farm price support program, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) lent grain growers 90 percent of parity on their 
surplus crops. These surpluses, which had run as high as 300,000 
bushels a j'ear shortly after the end of World War II, were stored 
under government control until such time as the market might ab- 
sorb them. In renewing the CCC authorization in the spring of 1948, 
Congress failed (apparently without any notable protest from the 
Democrats) to provide for the acquisition of additional storage bins. 
(Clusters of these low, silo-like structures, made of corrugated 
metal, are a familiar feature of the landscape in the com and wheat 
country.) The 1948 crop, however, was to be one of historic abun- 
dance and therefore one of large surpluses and sliding prices. Be- 
tween January and September, for example, corn was to drop from 
$2.46 to $1.78 a bushel, and wheat from $2.81 to $1.97. Without 
proper storage capacity to hold this enormous yield, many fanners 
would be unable to get their CCC loans and would have to sell at 
the depressed market price. 

This lapse seems not to have been discovered by the Tru- 
man strategists until just before the first major farm speech of the 
campaign, at Dexter. As the Presidential party was getting ready to 
leave Washington on September 17, Matt Connelly handed Clifford 
a brief and disingenuous memo which read: C arlie Brannan [the 
new Secretary of Agriculture] suggests that at platform stops in the 
western area we may be able to develop the o ovring with respect 
to farmers— failure of Congress to provide storage bins. This action 
was the responsibility of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House.” 
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Seventy-five thousand ar epiiprs and produce buyers 

bankers, mortgage ''oWers equ.pment seta -d P 0 ^ 

man He joked them about how well they had prospered under 
rmoeratlc administrations, as evidenerf by the ffity P-ate Pto-. 
tied down in an adjaeent field, in whieh many of them had flown to 
the plowing contest that day. Then he got down to business : 

This Republican Congress has already stuck a pitchfork in *6 farmer^ 
backs. They have already done their best to keep price supports from 

"when the Republican Congress rewrote the charter of the Commodity 
Credit Comoration this year, there were certain lobbyists m Washing on 
representing the speculative grain trade. These big business lobbyists and 
speculators persuaded the Congress not to provide storage bins tor you 
fanners. They tied the hands of the administration. They are preventing 
us from setting up the storage bins that you will need in order to get the 
support price for your grain. 

And when you have to sell your grain below the support price because 
you have no place to store it, you can thank this same Republican Con- 


gress. 

There was no sudden cry for revenge from the sweaty multi- 
tude at De.xter. This was the very heartland of Republicanism, and 
many in the crowd sensed that this Democratic President was prob- 
ably just politicking with his talk about unnamed lobbyists and 
speculators having subverted the Congress. But they were friendly 
and responsive, and by God, they conceded, Truman was right about 
the storage-bin business. This was already hitting a lot of them in the 
pocketbook, and the shortage was going to get worse as the weeks 
wore on. Moreover, they remembered, it was only about a week ago 
that Harold Stassen, speaking presumably for Governor Dewey, had 
talked disparagingly about farm price supports being responsible for 
high food prices. Was it a fact, as Truman was now telling them, 
that the Republicans were out to scuttle the whole farm price sup- 
port system? It was not too hard to believe. 

Truman’s well-poisoning operation had worked to perfection. 
Suspicion over the Republicans’ farm policy seeped through the 
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human experience quite like a Presidential campaign, and a cam- 


paign train is its quintessence. 

The pattern of the days on the road varied but little. As the 
“Truman Special” rolled to its first stop in a state, usually behveen 6 
and 8 o’clock in the morning, it would be boarded by a delegation of 
local politicians: the Governor, Senators, and a Congressman or two, 
if they happened to be Democrats, or the Democratic candidates for 
these and other major offices; the state and local party chairmen; a 
handful of important contributors; possibly a wartime buddy of the 
President (the veterans of his World War I artillery outfit were 
discovered to have a geographical distribution approximating that 
of the English starling); and whoever else among the local popula- 
tion could assert a real or imagined claim to be numbered among 
the President’s “guests.” Often the leading statewide candidates 
would stay aboard for the remainder of the day to gain what ad- 
vantage they could, in their own bid for votes, by being seen at the 
various stops in the Presidential presence, or by introducing him to 
the local audiences. 

On most days there would be one or two outdoor rallies, or even a 
major speech, to which the Presidential party would be whirled in a 
motorcade with screaming police sirens. Afterwards there would be 
another traSic-stopping dash back to the schedule-bound train. As 
the train rolled across the countryside, it would pause at station 
after station where crowds had gathered. Men, women, and children 
would crowd out onto the tracks at the rear of the train or climb 
nearby roofs and signal towers for a better view. As tire local band 
struggled through “Hail to the Chief,” the "Missouri M'altz,” or the 
state anthem, the President and half a dozen others would step out 
onto the back platform to be met by cheers and applause — some- 
times merely perfunctory, but more often spontaneous and friendly. 
One of the accompanying guests would introduce the President, not 
omitting, usually, a plug for his own political interests. Then the 
President, bareheaded and beaming with a bright smile, would take 
the microphone and say: 


Every time I come out this way, I feel again the tremendous vitality of 
the West [or of New England or Oregon or Texas]. This is straight-from- 
the-shoulder country and it has produced a great breed of fighting men. 

I am going to call upon your fighting qualities. For you and I have a 
fight on our hands, a fight for the future of the country and for the 
welfare of the people of the United States. 
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Tniman s words, read today, sound corny, the impression is 
correct. They tverc coniv. But it was a natural, and not a contrived, 
sort of com. His words reflected the way lie thought and felt, and 
they sounded right in his flat. unpoli.shed Nfissouri accents. And 
because tliey sounded right, people were moved to yell approvingly, 
Give ’em hell, Harry” to this plain, unpretentious man who was 
their President. 

There might follow a brief allusion to a nearby dam or conserva- 
tion project or other Federal benefaction from which the localit\- 
had gained, and a reminder that tliis and most other blessings car- 
ried Democratic labels. Then, a note of indignation coming into his 
voice, Truman would say; 

Republican.s in ^^'ashington have a habit of becoming curiously deaf to 
the voice of the people. But they Iiave no trouble at all in hearing what 
Wall Street is saying. They are able to catch the slightest hint from Big 
Business. 

When I talk to you here todav about Republicans, I am talking to you 
about the party that gets most of its campaign funds from Wall Street and 
Big Business. I am talking to you about the party that gave us the phony 
Wall Street boom of the nineteen twenties and the Hoover depression 
that followed. I am talking to you about the party [and here he spaced 
his words for emphasis] that gave us that no-account do-nothing Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress. 

Flogging Congress is a safe ploy in almost any political climate. 
As Mr. Truman did it, it was always good for fresh outbursts of 
whoops and yells from the crowd. ‘‘Gi\'e ’em hell, Harr\'!” 

“And now,” he would say at the end, “I want you to meet the 
Boss.” Turning proudly, he would reach into the dooiAvay of the car 
and lead Mrs. Truman out by the hand. Plump and motherlv, she 
would acknowledge the applause with a smile and a wave. 

“And here’s the one who bosses her,” the President would sav as 
Margaret, young, radiant, and usually with an armful of roses, 
stepped onto the scene. Her appearance always set off the loudest 
response of all, liberally spiced with wolf whistles from the boys and 
young men. 

As Margaret tossed a rose or two into the crowd, the President 
would bend down o\’er the railing to grasp a few of the scores of 
hands thrust toward him and to swap good-natured jibes with who- 
ever could make himself heard over the uproar. The local band 
would strike up another tune, the engineer would give a warning 
toot on his whistle, the reporters would scamper down the platform 
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toward the press car, and the “Tniman Special” would begin to pull 
slowly away. The whole event would not have lasted more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes. But Fence Post, Nebraska, would have a 
red-letter day to talk about and to mark down in its memory book, 
and Harry Truman would have done again the one thing he knew 
best how to do, personal politicking. The same routine would be 
repeated fifty miles down the line, and again and again until mid- 
night or exhaustion put an end to the day. 

The Truman odyssey zigzagged across the map like a giant medi- 
cine show. Just as the bearded Doctor” in those gaslit spectaculars 
evoked symptoms of dread ailments in the imagination of his star- 
t ed audiences, so Truman conjured up images of a reckless, reac- 
tionary, and greedy Republicanism in the minds of his listeners. 

people lined his parade route, and 20,000 more 
stood on the lawn of the Capitol to hear him berate the GOP on the 
su ject c osest to their hearts and to their pocketbooks: irrigation 

Husky-voiced from a cold but full of fire, 
CnnCT ^ Republican Party gained control of 

nrof^ar " n Western development 

blcf funds right and left, they cut 

.. P ^ ° water to the land and electric power to indus- 

pitv b"v the Republican 

Wo dsuILrs vho benefit of the few 

the peoWe a Street. This is a crusade of 

trv from goL to Ih a crusade to keep the coun- 

crLade ”^ ^ back me up and we’ll win that 

wa^b^he^ed^tt of Democratic liberalism where Wallace 

tWrd part) ’s Commu^M® "T" ^-bed out at the 

think again. The fact ^13^1]! those wavering liberals “to 

the third party shows that this guiding 

ideals. A vote for the third r, r ^*1 ^ "°t represent American 

Republican forces of react^^ ^ h'*^^ directly into the hands of the 

thiaimsof AmelanluTerarm."^ °PP°-^ to 

begL‘^wlSr6l3?winftlllTopte°^ "" thirteen-speech day that had 
Republican charges that his ad • "’““’’ted his major attack against 
n.. .*ls in its mX" T ,iV “dminislmlion had “coddled the Com- 
midsl. Tins was one of a handftd of issues on which 
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the Dewey forces were explicit and hard-hitting, and it was hdnl 
documented almost daily by the splashing headlines produced by 
the Un-American Activities Committee hearings in Washington 
where Elizabeth Bentley was telling her story. Truman’s speech that 
night was one of the few during his campaign which was broadcast 
nationally. He ar^ied vehemently that the government had not 
been endangered by Communist infiltration, and th?t his adminis- 
tration had taken all necessar>' precautions against such a danger. 

wound up swth a series of indictments against the Republicans 
charging that their ex-ploitation of the issue was doing more to un- 
demine national security than all the Communist espionage that 
had been uncos'ered to date. 


To a cheering throng of 50,000 packed in the War Memorial Plaza 
at Injanapohs, T^man said tliat the Republicans had been too 
busy playing political checkers to pay any attention to runaway 
prices. Time and time again, he said, he had asked the Eichtieth 
Congress to take concrete steps to check'the rocketing ,-nfiation 
But "they figured that maybe the fire of inflation would burn itself 
out, or that it was un-American to put water on the flames ” 

In Toledo he said that Dewey as President could not 1 -Id 
strong militar)' defense for the United States "because the R^*” 
cans [in Congress] would not let him take those steps tha ” 
necessary to develop and maintain the strength of this great naf 

In Buffalo he made it clear that his indictment of the Ren ? 
Eightieth Congress included the Republican candidate for 
as well. “Make no mistake,” he told an overflow crowd in^^p" 

Hall (a stadium rally for 20,000 had been rained out) ‘ Vk 
talk of the failure of the Eightieth Congress we are talking ab^^” 
policies of the Republican candidate. They are tarred with 
brush — the brush that big business uses to brush off the n * 
the claims of the people.” 

And so the Truman cavalcade went rocketing up aj,d 7 
land, laying down a barrage of political hyperbole, accusat^^"^^ 
ridicule. Much of it was nonsense and some of it was .Shamil 
there was a seed of truth in most of what he said and an el - 
low-keyed heroics in the way he said it. This, probably 
counted most: the impression he created of the game, u 
underdog. Dewey collaborated unwittingly to enhance thij 
sion. ^^prcs- 


For the first four or five weeks of the campaign, Dev,y. 
men behaved almost as if Truman did not exist. They 

^ ’Snored 
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President’s taunts, challenges, and specific allegations, and talked 
instead in wholesome but bloodless generalities. 

“I pledge you,” Dewey told a midwestern farm audience, “that 
your next administration will cooperate with the fanners of the 
countr)’ to protect all people from the tragedy of another dust 
bowl.” Nobody was worried about dust bowls, but fanners were 
worried about storage bins. And in the Far West Dewey said, “I 
propose that we develop a national policy that will really save our 
forests through Federal, state, and local cooperation.” 

Reporting from the “Dewey Victory Special” as it rolled through 
California late in September, Leo Egan wrote in the New York 
Times: 


Governor Dewey [as candidate] is acting like a man who has already 
been elected and is merely marking time, waiting to take office. In his 
speeches and in his manner there is an attitude that the election will be a 
mere formality to confirm a decision already made. 

The basic theme of Mr. Dewey’s campaign is that only the election of a 
Republican President and a Republican Congress can provide the country 
w ith the unity it needs to insure peace in a troubled world. Factional 
divisions within the DemocraHc party have been referred to but not 
^phasized. Henry Wallaces third party has been mentioned only once. 
Governor Thurmond and his States’ Rights party have not even been 
mentioned. 

Dewey is deliberately avoiding any sharp controversy with 
the Democratic incumbent. 


e 'A'G) campaign organization (and this was possibly symp- 
omatic 0 vv lat was wrong) worked with the awesome efficiency of 
a computer lut it lacked the lively distractions of error, surprise, 
an niman warmth. Schedules were rigorously met. Enough auto- 
were aUvay, avnilable a, „ai„slde to accommodate the 
™r c ■' ’’j'a ' “'"'■V' ready lo advance for the 

v” It “’"'•V' ''“'dsd from rude interlopers 

mates. A jerky start of the train from one wayside 
"Wliat's WTO I cause the candidate to expostulate; 

,h '"giooor?” It was that kind of 

to be a ' i^PP^^ned on the Dewey train, and this one turned out 

pronaeanSin “P"' *">"> >■“* of Democratic 

nilroa^d il overnight a jeering anti-Dewey slogan in 

n d”? "" ‘'re oountrV. 

kill arr t “'“"'‘'So 'med in a continuing chaos of 

..rruals and unexpected departures, overnight shifts in plans. 
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and sudden discoveries that no plan for tl\e next six hours existed. 
Speech texts, so vital to newspaper coverage in a campaign that 
rarely could afford radio and television broadcasts, often were un- 
available until the hour of deliver)'. One major speech, on soil con- 
sen-ation, was by some unexplained foul-up delivered to an audi- 
ence of industrial w-orkers wbo had come to boo the Taft-Hartley 
law, Tlie whole campaign came close to folding on the night of 
September 29 when, according to Jack Redding, the railroad refused 
to move the "Truman Special” out of the station in Oklahoma City 
until past charges for transportation were settled. A hasty passing of 
the hat among oil-rich Democrats in the state averted this humiliat- 
ing disaster. "For a time,” Redding wrote "it seemed possible the 
whole party might have to alight and get back to Washington 
the best wav thev could.” 

If the Dewey party lived in a cloudland of euphoria, the Tniman 
camp was pitched in the slough of despond. As their train rattled 
back and fortli across the country, tlie men around tlie President 
came increasingly to feel — up to the last couple of weeks, at 
least — that they were just going through the motions of campaign- 
ing. What kept them going was their lo\’alty to Truman, whose 
spirits, as far as the eye could detect, never flagged. Clark Clifford 
has recalled what he believes was the low point of the group’s 
morale: 

One day around the middle of October, somebody hopped off the train 
at some town out in the Middle West— I’ve forgotten where it was— and 
bought a current copy of Newsweek magazine. We knew they were going 
to publish this high-powered poll by fifty leading political writers around 
the count!)' on the election outlook. W^e were pretty apprehensive, but we 
had to see it. 

Well, there it was, in great big black type-‘‘Fifty political experts 
unanimously”— get that, “unanimously”— "predict a Dewey victory.” Not 
a one of them gave the Old Man a chance; the score was Dewey, 50, 
Truman zero. Boy . . . !“ 

We took it back and showed it to Mr. Truman. He blinked a little, but 
he didn’t let it faze him. He gave us that big grin and said, "Oh, well, 

“ The poll was published in the October ii, 1948, issue of Newsweek. In addition 
to a unanimous prediction of a Dewey victory, the poll indicated that Dewey would 
receive 376 electoral votes, Truman 116, and Thurmond 39. It forecast that the 
Republicans would retain narrow control of the Senate and increase their majority 
in the House. Wallace, it was predicted, would receive 2,778,700 popular votes. 

As to the man “best qualified to be President, ^ the everts vot^ 37 for Dewey, 7 for 
Truman, i for Thurmond, and 5 undecided. It is wprto noting that the Literary Digest 
was sunk in 1936 under a scarcely more egregious load of error than this. 
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those damn fellows; they’re always wrong anyway. Forget it, boys, and 
let’s get on with the job.” 

So everybody talces a deep breath, squares his shoulders, and gets on 
with what really appeared to be a hopeless task. 

I don t think Mrs. Truman and Margaret really thought he could win, 
and in his very deepest heart I suspect the President didn’t think so, 
either. But he had too much experience and courage to ever let on, if he 
felt that way. 


However, as the weeks wore on and November approached, spir- 
its aboard the Truman Special” began to lift. It was a subtle but 
exhilarating change. No one was quite sure what it was, but the 
motion and hubbub on the Truman train began to acquire a sense of 
purpose. The visible factor was that the crowds were getting larger, 
rien ier, and noisier. On a swing through hard-rock Republican 
n lana, 25,000 people turned out at Kokomo to greet the President, 
V. Hammond, and more than 12,000 at Logansport. Dewey 

11 same route a week earlier and had not done as 

nf • A tracks in a downpour 

rnllpd";'" President’s train when it 

everv pv 4 1,1 October morning. Six thousand filled 

hunieds Springfield, Illinois, and other 

the DernocmK^'^'^ Republicanism to hear 

promm In ^ 

three adiacent h 15.000-seat civic auditorium and 

etoriaurn o/thf*^^^ ^^^y-two times with his 

onr^ooo in the I Eightieth Congress.” Dewey drew 

before election ralK^^ traditional “Friday night 

its organ ze 3 had b Academy of Music (sLe of 

the conCtl jlh^cm^^^^^^^ "'"^P Truman” drive at 

he rose to speak ^ ^ ^ twelve-minute ovation when. 

biston-. “wf feh it" but political upset in 

remembers. So i-^i'of T Clark Clifford 

bad followed the campaign. RobIrf?ril“? P°l’tioal experts who 
h’tical staff of the Wasbinat v * C- ■'Albright, a veteran of the po- 
krge crowd or a oog™!?'’ “ P""'""' 

the rear staff car. Some of it fiU " ® mighty surge of hope in 

hardbitten reporters ask tbo forward to the press car, and 

bog.,. CO, J,K, hedge SrtS- wrong?’ ” Some 
their eyes above their 

judgment of the journalists’ trihr. collective 

■ They were trapped by profes- 
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sional timidity into going along witli the consensus that Dewey was 
bound to win, and win big.' That was what the pros in the various 
states had told them; that was wliat they told one another in endless 
bull sessions in the press car; that was what all the polls told them. 

Tlie Gallup poll four days before election had it cold: Dewey, 
49-5 percent of the popular vote, Truman 44.3 percent, the rest to 
Wallace, Thurmond, ct al. The New York Times had it even colder. 
At great cost and earnest effort it had deployed a small battalion of 
reporters across the countr)’ for an entire month to take the national 
pulse. Its findings: Dewey, 29 states with 345 electoral votes (266 
needed to win); Tniman, n states with 105 electoral votes; Thur- 
mond, 4 states with 38 votes; the rest “in doubt.” Willard Kiplinger, 
one of Washington’s most profound pundits, also had it cold. Pub- 
lisher of a new weekh’ magazine. Changing Times, with an immov- 
able Saturday deadline, he hit the newstands Monday, November 
1, election eve, with a front cover proclaiming in inch-high tvpe, 
^^T^AT DEMTsY WILL DO. 

Eveiybody had it cold, apparently, except Truman himself and 
Howard McGrath, his campaign chairman. On tlie Sunday before 
election, McGrath and Redding, sitting alone amidst the debris and 
overflowing ashtrays in their New York headquarters, telephoned a 
score of top Democratic state leaders across tlie country to get 
their last-minute estimates of the outlook. One after anotlier 
they gave almost identical replies: “Things have been looking 
up in the last couple of weeks. Well certainly cany' the state for the 
Senator [or Governor or Congressman], but the President probably 
won’t make it.” 

\Mien the roundup was completed, McGrath looked at. Redding 
and said: "You can’t win all the things they say they’re going to 
win and not elect a President too. After all, he s at the top of the 
ticket. 

“\\'e’re either going to lose everything— every senatorial race, 
every congressional race, every’ courthouse — or well elect a Presi- 
dent. I think we elect Truman. 

In the folklore of the midsector of this century, two dates stand 
out so starkly in memory that it is still a popular parlor game to go 
around the room asking. Where were you on . . . Pearl Harbor Day, 
or Election Night, 1948?” In each recital there is likely to be a high 
element of personal drama, suspense, and shock reaction. Both dates 
saw the utterly incredible come to pass. 

This reporter had gone to New York on Tuesday, November z, 

" This reporter was no exception! — C.P. 
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1948, as an extra hand when and if needed in the city room of his 
newspaper to help with the election night coverage. But he turned 
out to be surplus, and, since there weren’t any surprises in prospect, 
he went to the theater instead — the Lunts in something or other 
somewhere on 47th Street. At the second intermission, about 10:30 
P.M., e strolled into a neighboring bar for refreshment. A news 
commentary was coming in over the radio, a jumble of vote totals, 
precinct numbers, and names of states. Then, with a swallow of 

windpipe, he heard one clear, intel- 
igible phrase that caused him to gasp and strangle: “Truman’s lead 
now looks almost unassailable. If he can hold his edge in Ohio . . 

oughmg and choking, he slapped a dollar on the bar and headed at 
denlv r three blocks away. Halfway there, he sud- 

he turnedTan- 47th Street. Then, as abruptly, 

Times Square.' The Lat aLa^L’” ^b sp^nted on toward 

This lif-flp ^^ 7-50 job, was never retrieved. 

to millions of Am** typifies what happened 

worinradl a^TfT,! -nfa and 

just to see how th' ^ ^ check of theix radios and televisions, 

S ill! T" «>» stayed glued to them 

Suddenly they were sn through the breakfast hour, 

tween David and ors at a contest as thrilling as that be- 

gredients *0 same dramaHc in- 

expanded' mfnlLriT'’’ i" votes, and, though it 

was the city vote thev co Vi i, expected. This 

heard from. But ' about ^t wait until the rural precincts are 
midwestern RepublicanismLL^ Iowa, the heartland of 

cratic column. The coTnmfmf /°PP^^ irretrievably into the Demo- 
they noted that the crowds ha^d 

tory celebration at the Roosevelt W Dewey vic- 

sion and untouched cases of obo leaving a pall of apprehen- 

hours ticked on. At 4 00 Wpd forth agonizingly as the 

jys press man. broktfl„nl"'tt^.™™“g. Hagerty. Dew- 
Were still in there fightinn” Th silence to tell reporters, 

Illinois had conceded— Democrat^ ?t™« shocking news that 

commanding lead in both ponular r. a Truman had a 

r P and electoral votes but not 
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enough to win. His electoral score was 227 to 176 for Dewey. But a 
few states, including Ohio and California, were still out, and the 
experts had all said Ohio was a shoo-in for Dewey and that Gover- 
nor Warren could hardly be expected to lose his home state. 

Then, at 9:30, came the climax, a tension-snapping end to one of 
the most exhausting clifFliangers of all time. As idling teletypes in 
a hundred newsrooms across the nation suddenly began to chatter, 
bleary-eyed radio announcers grabbed their microphones to pro- 
claim almost hysterically: “Ohio has gone Democratic! This puts 
Truman over the top with 270 electoral votes. Ladies and gentlemen, 
President Tmman has won the election!” 


What happened? How did this greatest of political miracles come 
to pass? 

The Presidential vote statistics are as follows:® 


Candidate 

Popular Vote 

Electoral Vote 

States 

Truman 

24,045,052 

304 

28 

Dewey 

21,896,927 

189 

16 

Wallace 

1.137.957 

— 

— 

Thurmond 

1,168,687 

38 

4 

Others 

240.594 

— 

— 

Total 

48,489,217 

531 

48 


The vote for Congress was as follows, with figures in parentheses 
showing the previous membership: 

Democratic Republican 

Senate 54 ( 45 ) 4 ^ (51) 

House 263 (188) 171 (246) 

It was the closest Presidential election since 1916. Truman’s 
margin over Dewey was 2,148,125. He won by a plurality, not by a 
majority. His percentage of the popular vote was 49 - 5 ; Dewey s, 
45.1. In a general way, each man lost where he assumed he was 
strongest, and won where his prospects seemed thinnest. Dewey 
swept all of the industrial Northeast, from Maryland through 
Maine, except for Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This was tradi- 
tional Democratic territory. Truman captured many of the impor- 
tant farm states, most notably Wisconsin, Iowa, and Colorado, 
which were traditionally Republican. In addition, he swept the 
whole tier of eleven western states (excluding Oregon), in which, 

“ All figures from The World Almanac, I949- 
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though they are traditionally Democratic, the Republicans had con- 
fidently expected to make important gains. Thurmond deprived 
Truman of four states in the once-solid South — South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. And Wallace certainly robbed 
him of New York (the Progressive Party total there was approxi- 
mately twice Dewey’s winning margin), and probably of New 
.Jersey. 

What were the factors in this upset? 

There were many, but in this writer’s view the controlling one 
was this: Truman had, in the November 1947 memorandum by 
Clifford and the political strategy board, a basic campaign strategy 
that was unique to his needs and to his capacities, and he stuck with 
it. It was a strategy of go-for-broke; of recognizing that he was the 
underdog and that he had little to lose and much to gain; of seizing 
me initiative and pressing it with every weapon and against all risks. 
His banner was the New Deal; his targets were familiar and well 
e ne , and the obstacles were starkly and realistically portrayed. 

^ called for courage and persistence, which Truman 

supp le in absolute measure. He did not deviate essentially from 
is mas^r p an throughout the campaign. The result was that he 
knew what he was doing every step of the way. 

1.W supplied the margin for Truman’s victory: 

camnaitT^T° minorities), and farm. Throughout the 

EivfiHpft! 1™""“ emphasized day after day his fights with the 
imum wncr rights for the Negroes, housing, min- 

rr^cSp^t, Taft-Hartley Act. When the votes 

where lahn ’ ^ carried the thirteen largest industrial cities, 
^rZr tZ decisive, some by pluralities 

Sre l, “ -swelled his pVul=r vote 

vote in places 1^ outbalance the Republican “upstate” 

gave theh electo P^^^^ylvania, and Michigan, which 

nation's taggS 

Deweyi„,|®4.idsixL wUlkietoL'‘’“n'’‘”' I 

revulsion against New Deal ^9^0. Dewey, presuming on a 

farmer, expected to sweep them all regimentation of the 

Illinois and Minnesota. Inste^ad he^r? exception of 

and South Dakota, Nebraska^’?!, five-Indiana, North 

Truman was, psychologically the Iowa’s swing behind 

6 y> the most crushing blow of all to the 
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GOP. This was the ven' citadel of Republicanism, which had re- 
mained faithful since 1936. \\'hen Iowa defected to the Democrats 
in 1948, she took ever}- other important farm and cattle state, except 
the aforementioned five, with her. It was a tribute to the efficacy of 
the grain-storage-bin issue and to a drastic mid-October break in 
fann prices. The farmers were riding a high crest of prosperity that 
year, but Truman frightened them into thinking that a Repubhcan 
administration might take it away from them. 

Another major factor was the contrast in campaign techniques 
and in the motivational appeals to the voters. The Truman cam- 
paign was positive, hard-hitting, and directed to the gut interests of 
the voters. He named names and places and gave chapter and verse 
(w'th whatever injurj’ to the cause of accuracy) when he criticized 
something. And for e\'eiy VTong and ever}' fear, he had a palpable 
villain — the Eightieth Congress and, by extrapolation, Republican 
candidates and Republican officeholders in general. He gave the 
voters something to be “agin,” which is the most powerful motivator 
of voter behavior. 

By contrast, both Deweys campaign and his personalit}' were 
arid. He avoided direct controversy wth his opponent. He was sel- 
dom specific or convincing when he elucidated the larger issues. 
Intellectually, his campaign was on a higher level than Truman’s, 
just as it was in the matter of taste and decorum. By the same token 
it was overlaid with a palpable superciliousness. It was, said Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland, national Republican committeeman from 
Arizona, “smug, arrogant, stupid. ... It was a contemptuous cam- 
paign, contemptuous alike to our enemies and to our friends.” 

In fact, the demerits of the Dewey campaign technique may 
have bulked as large in the outcome as did the merits of the Truman 
technique. Jules Abels, in Out of the Jaws of Victory, pointed to 
what may have been a decisive and fatal factor in the Dewey opera- 
tion in these words: 

The election was not thrown away hy indifference or lack of effort. 
PreparaHon and more preparation had always been the distinguishing 
characteristic of Dewey and his team throughout his career. . . . The truth 
is that the type of campaign was the result not of careless, but of too 
careful and painstaking calculation. The Dewey campaign line was frozen 
into inertia not because it had been underthought, but because it had 
been overthought. 

The consequence of this, as Abels and others have pointed out, 
was that when the first turbulence of a Truman tide began to appear 
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late in October, the Dewey crew, geared for smooth water only, 
were unable to trim sails in order to meet the rising seas. 

Still another factor of importance was Truman’s handling of the 
Russian blockade of Berlin. This had occurred in midsummer, and it 
had created an air of anxiety over the whole tenuous peace of Eu- 
rope. The airhft that Truman had ordered seemed at first an act of 
desperation — ^which it probably was. But as the weeks wore on and 
tons of supplies continued to pour daily into Berlin, it became an act 
of defiance and of calling the Russian bluff. The country experi- 
enced a surge of pride, of which President Truman was the inevi- 
table beneficiary. While foreign policy, per se, never became a 
flammable issue in the campaign, largely because of Dewey’s for- 
bearance, the dramatic success of the Berlin airlift greatly enhanced 
Truman’s image as a leader. 

Finally, in assessing the factors of the 1948 upset, there was the 
widespread miscalculation that the old New Deal dynamic had 
l^en buried in the grave with FDR. Dewey and his men believed 
t at the concepts of the managerial revolution, so captivating to the 
Eastern elite in the postwar years, had captivated the rest of the 
countty as well. In this new dogma the old political cliches, slogans, 
and alliances were written off as decadent, including particularly 
belief in the New Deal-forged coalition of labor, Negroes, city 
bosses, and Southern Bourbons. In its place was an aggressive, up-to- 
date, all-purpose conservatism of Republican hue with a base as 
wide as the continent. 

were wrong. Truman campaigned on an orthodox New 
of i-fiP platform. He held Dewey to a smaller proportion 

Rons ^ (45-1 percent) than Dewey got running against 

fhe LsellVn'' ® ^ recast to limp 

Truman’s , ^ Wallace and Thurmond votes along with 

clear thaf incr .1 r j- • . 1944- bn other words, it is 

Truman had gro^.° Democratic potential under 

Dewey’s voor postmortems attempted to ex-plain 
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GOP %'ictorics in tlic industrial cast were won less tlurough new Repub- 
lican adherents than by the apathy which kept much of the old FDR vote 
from the polls. Far from costing Dewey the election, the [Democratic] 
stay-at-homes may have saved him almost ns cmshing a defeat as Landon 
-suffered in 1936. 

At all events, Harry Truman was now President in his own right, 
his record was vindicated, and his leadership was open to no mans 
challenge, "you just have to take off your hat,” the New York Son, 
which rarely had said anything kind about him before, editorialized 
the day after election, "to a beaten man who refuses to stay licked! 

. . . The next few days will produce many long and labored explana- 
tions of what has happened. To us of the Son there is no great 
mystery about it, Mr. Truman won because this is stiU a land which 
loves a scrapper, in which intestinal fortitude is still respected.” 

The President took all such accolades with becoming modesty. He 
set off for a rest at Key West — and within a week had summoned his 
aides to begin work on a new budget and State of the Union 
message. 



CHAPTER 10 




New Directions in Foreign Policy 


“We Live in Dangerous Times” 

Dangers and crises arise with tts not because the right policy or 
the right direction eludes us, but from the very nature of the situa- 
tions we face. The idea that there is a right policy or a right action 
which will remove them and make all well is based upon the un- 
spoken assumption that we could control the present situation if we 
only knew how. 

We live in dangerous times because of the decisions of another 
power which are beyond the control of any or all of us. There is no 
formula which will exorcise these dangers. The decisions which 
create them wUl be affected by the facts which we are helping to 
forge from the unfolding future. The task calls for steady nerves and 
determined purpose. We are not doing badly. 

—Dean G. Acheson, speech before 
the Michigan Bar Association, 
September 30, 1948 

I N FIVE SHORT and perilous years between the summer of 1945 
and the summer of 1950. the political structure of the world 
was upended and came to rest not on a balance of power, but on a 
balance of terror. This was the only visible alternative to either 
World War III or a world dominated by Communist Russia and her 
totalitarianism. A cold war is an unsatisfactory substitute for peace, 
but it is better than a hot war or surrender. Its primary^ weapons are 
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economic and political, and its tactics are determined by the strat- 
egy of foreign policy. Devising a foreign policy to meet these new 
imperatives called for boldness and inventiveness in international 
relations such as this country had never ventured before, and for the 
virtual abandonment of many of the concepts of isolation and self- 
sufBciency which we had held sacred since the founding of the Re- 
public. The foundations of this new policy were laid by President 
Truman, and they have not been substantially added to or sub- 
tracted from in all the years since. He projected the United States 
into a totally new role in world affairs. 

When World War II ended, the vision of the world ahead still 
had, for most eyes, the roseate and optimistic glow imparted by 
Roosevelt’s Grand Design — a democratic One World fellowship 
under the benign discipline of the United Nations. The leaders of 
the East and West had, in fact, toasted one another on this bright 
prospect (with some unexpressed misgivings) at Potsdam. War was 
to be forever outlawed. The chief aggressors, Germany and Japan, 
were to be militarily sterilized. The lesser enemy States were to he 
reconstituted as democratic sovereignties. And the major powers, 
renouncing selfish interests, would provide a sort of big brother 
guardianship for the rest of the world. As Secretary of State Byrnes 
put it in October 1945: 


The world system which we seek to create must be based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of nations. That does not mean that all 
nations are equal in power and infiuence. ... But it does mean equal 
respect for the individuality and sovereignty of nations, large and small. 
Nations, like individuals, should be equal before the law.> 

No knowledgeable person believed wholly in this utopian. One 

of Tb and the first abrasions 

1 Led the Grand Design re- 

ZitwL frame of reference, at least, for many of Washington’s 
lon(T to shaky framework and destined before 

nnstwar fo V Truman came seriously to grips with 

rtfZMTr ’’1°’’ of 1946, this, roughly, was 

the world balance sheet that confronted him- ' ’ ® ^ 




war Ss won history’s costliest and bloodi 

war. fascism had been crushed qt,,! i t 

and poliHeal freedom obliterated. 
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2. A fontm for the peaceful scltlcmcnf of future international 
disputes and for the worldwide propagation of the democratic way 
of life had become a reality in tlie United Nations. At least, it had 
survived the ordeal of birth and showed encouraging signs of vital- 
itv. 


3. The United States, as leader of the free world cause, had come 
out of the war with its economy stronger than when it went in, 
and with the mightiest productive machine in all liistory. 

4- The secret of atomic energ\’, believed to be both the ultimate 
weapon and the ultimate bey to mankind’s needs for physical energy 
(and probably much else besides), was an American monopoly. 


.ACCOUNTS RKCErV'ADLE 

1. The great productive potential of Germany, to be reactivated 
under the Four Power guidance of its conquerors, was e.vpected to 
nourish the economic revival of the rest of Europe. 

2. Peace treaties in negotiation with Italy and the smaller enemy 
States from the Baltic to the iNorth Sea were counted on to produce 
democratic stabilitv in these historicallv turbulent and politically 
undependable countries. 

3- A pliant Japan, docilelv beating its swords into plowshares 
under the stem guardianship of General MacArthur would be, like 
Germany, an invigorating influence for good in the Far East. 


LIABILITIES 


1. Britain and all of Europe stood nakedly in the midst of their 
w-shattered economies and on the brink of fisca ruin. Millions 
^ere jobless, homeless, without fuel, and hungr} not on y because 
f exhausted reserves but also because of a disastrous y poor bar- 
est. In the Low Countries, and in France and Italy particularly, a 
irging Communist movement threatened to topp etc existing 

overnments. , r • . 

2. The Republic of China clung to existence by a raymg thread, 
lao Tse-tung’s Communists controlled Manchuria and the northern 
rovinces, while Chiang Kai-shek stood helplessly in the south, im- 

lobilized by weakness and confusiori. 1 t .q- 1 

3. From Lutheast Asia westward through India and Africa an 
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implacable tide of nationalism strained against the bonds' of colo- 
nialism and second-class status. 

4. The Soviet Union, in spite of heavy material and manpower 
losses during the war, remained the one cohesive and dynamic polit- 
ical force in most of Europe and Asia. It also had the biggest anny 
in the world, with its outposts reaching like probing fingers toward 
the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the China Sea. 

5 - The United States, by contrast, was in the midst of a reckless, 
eadlong dismantling of the most powerful military machine in his- 
tory, spurred on by the irresistible clamor of public opiniori. 


What a reading of this balance sheet shows is that President 
ruman ac^ the task of rebuilding a war-torn world with a set of 
plans-the Grand Design— that was already obsolete. This truth 

y nor always conceded when it was recog- 

mzed. But the hard fact was that, at the end of 1945, the One World 

s 3 l. - split-world reality A new power 

United based on the opposing might of the 

Ss w r ^ tYvo decades, men s 

two giants ^ annted by the fear of a showdown between these 

its^sMe^ It.'* ? impressive margin of weight on 

i ™ ^ “ ovenvhetaini eco„o„.fc and 

for a number of reasons it 1 of military invincibility. But 

tage. could not, and did not, press its advan- 

moral principl^’ which encumbered by its armor of 
wearer^s freeS rf StoAttr 

cisco we had solemnl, Yalta, at Potsdam, and at San Fran- 

about a peaceful and arms to bring 

and the devious implem^tTJr eschew military force 

free world, we were det • politics. As the leader of the 

high purpose, and forbea^mcrw ° example of generosity, 

tion that good faith entr j dedicated to the proposi- 

there is no such phrase f™® 

Another reason wW « !„ 

we had robbed our dinl ° press our advantage was that 

when all else has failed^T^'^K ^himate punch — the ability, 

international relations the “ position with force. In 

in reasonable balance if a r. ^ means” of a policy have to be 

a ion does not want to go over the brink 
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in a test of brinkmanship. At the beginning of 19.^6, the Red Arniv 
could have swept into almost any part of Europe it chose, and we 
and the Western Allies together would not have had the guns or 
men to stop them. The armies of Britain and France were all but 
shattered, and in the United States the greatest fighting force ever 
assembled was being systematically dismantled in response to the 
clamorous cry, “Bring the boys back home." From a peak of 12 mil- 
lion men under arms at D-Dav, we were down to 8 million when 
Japan surrendered, and 2 million by July 1946. As the mainstay of 
the non-Russian occupation forces in Germany, the United States 
had two and a half divisions, made up largelv of replacements, wath 
a combat efficiency about 50 percent of the wartime peak. “One 
prefers not to speculate,” Lieutcn.ant General Carl Spaatz, the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, recalled some vears later, "on what might have 
happened onlv one vear after V-J Day if our Air Force had been 
called upon to resist a new aggression or to repress a recurrence of 
combat in one of the occupied countries." 

As the first year of the postwar era opened, the Tniman adminis- 
tration was caught in a dilemma of confusion and contradictions 
about its role in the world. Across the map of Europe and the Far 
East there spread a pall of hunger, destitution, and political chaos. 
This was a challenge to the humanitarian impulse of the American 
people with their wealth and abundance virtually untouched. It 
was a challenge rilso to their convictions of political freedom and 
independence for all people. In tlie simplest term, this was what the 
war had been about. But the sheer magnitude of the humanitarian 
task seemed to defy solution. The political challenge seemed equally 
insoluble as long as we were bound in partnership to an ally whose 
idea of cooperation was to have his owm way. 

As Dean Acheson was to say, we were li\’ing in dangerous times 
indeed. 


Containment 

President Truman’s first State of the Union message, on Jmuary 
at. 1946, enunciated the nation’s posUvar foreign pohey ,n dtsamt- 
ingly positive and confident terms. He to d t le ongress. 

The great and dominant objective of United States foreign policy is to 
build and preserve a jnst peace. At a time when massive changes am 
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occurring with lightning speed throughout the world, it is often difficult to 
perceive how this central objective is best served. 

Despite this very real difficulty, there are certain basic propositions to 
which the United States adheres and to which we shall continue to 
adhere. 

One proposition is that lasting peace requires genuine understanding 
and active cooperation among the most powerful nations. 

Another is that even the support of the strongest nations cannot guar- 
antee a peace unless it is infused with the quality of justice for all 
nations. ... 


And then, almost by way of warning, he added: 

We may not always fully succeed in our objectives. There may be 
instances where the attainment of these objectives is delayed, but well 
not give our full sanction and approval to actions which fly in the face of 

these ideals When difiiculties arise among us, the United States does 

not propose to remove them by sacrificing its ideals or its vital interests. 


The President and his advisers were still rummaging in Roose- 
ve t s 0 tool chest for the implements with which to create a post- 
war oreign policy that would cope with the emerging postwar reali- 
ties. It was not a very rewarding search. Suddenl^^ enlightenment 
came from an unexpected quarter. 

itifT 9 > 1946, Joseph Stalin addressed a monster gather- 

fi cl 1 Party functionaries in Moscow as a prelude to the 

cniT r" Union in eight years. As a campaign 

Russia t ^ V, negligible (there are no political campaigns in 
thennsH ^ ^^ij nf Communist goals and strategy in 

the postwar world it was historic. 

the vouno°'!!'^ "n long-range collaboration between 

world of iaSta Th “"""'■"i™ aod the dying, eoiropt 
briefly as alh^ u ■- i '"ecent war had brought them together 
in the canitalisi ” comailsions 

socialist System (he!’^ i" Marxian prophecy. The 

its manpower bnrt " mued), despite its wounds and the loss of 
Henceforth the ^J'^rged from the conflict stronger than ever, 
pressed with revolution of the world proletariat would he 

the Soviet econn'" ^^rywhere, and to buttress that revolution 

that would trinlp^^P ombark on another great five-year plan 

‘■Only unS sueh above prewar levels, 

be insured against hions, Stalin declared, “will our country 
g nst any eventuality. Perhaps three five-year plans 
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\vill be required to achieve this, but it can be done and we must do 
it.” 


What the Russian dictator was saying, in effect, was this: Let the 
Western Powers toy with their illusions of capitalist democracy if 
they want to, but w'e in the Communist world will press harder than 
ever toward the fulfillment of our historic revolutionary goals — and 
eveiy'one else had better keep out of our way! 

It took a little time for the full import of the Stalin speech to sink 
in in Washington. Secretary Byrnes and many in the State Depart- 
ment refused at first to attach great importance to it. Navy Secretary 
Forrestal and Ambassador Averell Harriman, on the other hand, 
took it at once for what it proved ultimately to be — a hard, new 
Communist Party line that proved the futility of counting upon 
Russian cooperation in the settlement of Europe’s political affairs. 
To Justice William O. Douglas it was “the declaration of World War 
III.”-” 


The full meaning of Stalin’s words became more widely apparent 
in the ensuing weeks as they were read in the light of a long confi- 
dential memorandum from the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. The 
author was a brilliant but at that time little-known scholar of Rus- 
sian history and psychology, George F. Kennan, who was our coun- 
selor of embassy there. His 8,ooo-word treatise, a thoughtful and 
expert analysis of contemporary Russian political philosophy, 
showed this philosophy to be not a rational system based on Wes^ 
cm concepts, but a religion full of dogmas and demono ogy wit 
strongly Oriental overtones. The West, he said, could no longer deal 
effectively with postwar communism on the basis of prewar notions 

and prejudices. , . . • • 

Kennan’s thesis, which was to become so vita a actor in men 
can diplomacy, is worth examining at length. He egan y saying. 

The political personality of Sowet power as we know it today is t e 
product of ideology and circumstances: ideology m en e y P 
Soviet leaders from the movement in which they had their g , 

and circumstances of the power which they now have exercised rly 

three decades in Russia. 

This ideology, he continued, is based on three mam postulates: 

( 1) the central factor in man’s life is the system by w goods are 
produced and exchanged; (:^) the capitalist system of Foduchon 1 
inefficient and is based on exploitation of the woiki g 
capitalism contains the seeds of its own destruction, a process which 
must be fulfilled by the proletarian revolution. 
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the thuman presidency 
e ussian revolution of igi6 was the first of these great up- 
eava s. ut the teachings of Marx and Lenin, which concentrated 
on e seizure o power, were vague and impractical as to the exer- 

inrl^ gained. Beyond the nationalization of 

aoTPp?^ ^ expropriation of private property, there was no 
miiniQi progr^. The harshness of the takeover by the Com- 
followp^T°” social and economic chaos which 

A“'Zt P“»- “ 

naticiTmodifiSbyalrfi^^^^^ P’rti™'" b™"a »< f‘- 

was too fierce and iZ • Anglo-Saxon traditions of compromise, 

power Outside of til fo envisage any permanent sharing of 

no rigidity. There werp ^ ^'nninnist Part)-, Russian society was to have 
association which would not R collective human activity or 

Party the same nririll ' dominated by the Party. And xvithin the 
not by their own individuir ’ ‘ ' niembership to be animated 

leadership and thltl^^^ awesome breath of the Party 

presence of “the word.” 

tinned, ^‘Taas^nefer^W^^’ consolidation in the Soviet, Kennan con- 
leaders’ efforts to secure down to the present day.” The 

forces at home but ale ®nthority are directed not only against 
of a hos'file L ' rrs Meed, the 

communism, has become npon the destruction of 

the necessity for contimierl^ ™®*nstay of Party doctrine, supporting 

He wen, „„ 'ecrifice, and bellig^reney. 

THgi 

confronting Soviet society from stress laid in Moscow on the menace 
not in the realities of foreign am- ^ d outside its borders is founded 
mg away the maintenance of necessity of explain- 

nfT ^^nicture of So^r' home. . Today the 

. ^ lotatorship and to the maim committed to the perfection 

a e 0 siege fiction has of the concept of Russia as in a 

e excesses already committed in ’f ’^^oonized in Soviet philosophy by 
Soviet structure of thought by b d it is now anchored in the 

°^rTN- -1 ^han those of mere ideol- 

IThis] means that there can 

assumption of a community of ai^I^K ”” l^°^cow’s side any sincere 
w ^hich are regarded as^cauitaTr^^T^''®^" Union and pow- 

^lims of the canital^f invariably be assumed in 

So^i^’ therefore to the intereci'^°c^^ antagonistic to the Soviet 
government occasionally sets > P®ople it controls. If the 

signature to a document which 
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Russians with unalterable counterforce at every point where they show 
signs of encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful and stable world. . . . 

It would be an exaggeration to say that American behavior, unassisted 
and alone, could exercise a power of life and death over the Communist 
movement and bring about the early fall of Soviet power in Russia. . . . 
[But] no mystical. Messianic movement— and particularly not that of the 
Kremlin— can face frustration indefinitely without eventually adjusting 
itself in one way or another to the logic of that state of affairs. . . .“ 

What Kennan was saying was that Russian communism. is not 
merely a form of government but a pseudoreligion with fixed 
dogmas and an unalterable mission to destroy the nonbelievers. It is 
an ideological force without national or racial boundaries, impelled 
by its very nature to flow into any political crevice from which it is 
not forcibly excluded. It cannot be destroyed where it has taken 
loot, nor can it for long be appeased. But its spread can be checked. 
It CM be contained within the boundaries it already inhabits. 

The Kennan thesis, coming on the heels of Stalin’s speech, pro- 
VI e an intellectual stiffening for the spongy theories and postu- 
ates Washingtons thinking about international commu- 

^^ggsd. Within a year a new strategic concept— 
e po icy 0 containment — had begun to guide American foreign 
policy along a revolutionary path. 


An iLntangling Alliance: NATO 

tions became^p”!l^'u began to take form, its vast implic 

the fact of a b^ l" it meant an acceptance 

tween Ae fort^ r' -definite duration b 

and wherever necessarv a a oppose the Soviet Union wh( 
war. Third it moa 4^ j every means including the risk 

Conduct,” an article written 
V the quarterly ioiirml published in the July 1947 issue 

^ given permi.ssion' fo "“thf r*" Association. The edit. 

^ P‘^raphrase and condpnc-.f fiuotes used here. Mr. Keni 

partnient. In recent years he 1 * niemorandum he wrote for the i 

he based his conr.nin — L j! . ® modified somewhat the rigid tenets on w 

! and speaks more hopefully of the possibilitie 
" Communist World ( Hnrner & Row. 1963 


he based his containment dorW„ somewhat the rigid tenets 
coexistence. See his On Dcaliri hopefully of the poss 

U'h/t the Communist World ( Harper & Row, 
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commitments and risks with us, and giving them tlie material assist- 
ance to make their cooperation effective. 

In practical terms, containment meant throwing dams of political, 
economic, and, ultimately, military strength across whatever water- 
course the Communist tide was likely to flow into. It was a prag- 
matic strateg)' to buy time rather than victory. Its tactical applica- 
tion during the next few years was to stretch from Europe and the 
Middle East to Korea. It began with the Tniman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, but its most enduring bulwark was to be the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Time is still on the side of the free 
world and containment remains the core of its strategy. 


Secretar)' Marshall’s historic speech at Harvard in June 1947 had 
set in motion the first stirrings of cooperative activity among the 
nations of Western Europe to do something about their collective 
welfare. Assistance from the United States was promised on the 
condition that the Europeans themselves would plan and execute a 
realistic program for their own recovery. 

The nations of Europe did get together to plan their economic 
future under the Marshall Plan. But even as they met, the fearsome 
shadows of Russian belligerence darkened their prospects. There 
were threats to force the Americans and British out of Germany. The 
satellite nations were forbidden to get in line for American aid. 
Moscow-controlled Communist parties in France and Italy openly 
fomented violence and registered victory after victory in important 
local and national elections. The Red Army appeared poised to move 
at any moment into Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and possibly else- 
where as well. If there was a promise of collective economic salva- 
tion for Western Europe in the air, there was only feai for its collec- 
tive political and military security. 

Early in 1948, Britain’s Labor Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, 
conveyed to President Truman and Secretary Marshall a scheme he 
had proposed to the French, the Dutch, and the Belgians for a series 
of bilateral defense treaties against the threat of Russian aggression. 
The plan won the warm endorsement of the American leaders, and 
they sent an observer to Brussels for the formative sessions of what 


was to be called the Western Union. , i , 

Midwav of the proceedings, on February 25, the shock waves of 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia rocked the Western world. 
It seemed clear now that Russia was embarked on a deliberate 
course of aggression— picking off the nations of central and Western 
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Europe one by one. Her course gave impetus to the Brussels powers 
to strengthen their pact, and it impressed upon the policy planners 
in ^ ashington the inevitability of the United States joining such an 
a iance. How else could the free nations protect their freedom? 
They needed the productive and military strength of the United 

The Brussels Pact— Western Union— was signed in the Belgian 

T^' M ti! ^948- It linked Great Britain, France, Belgium, 

nnmiV ^ Luxembourg into a fifty-year political, eco- 

ran{Tpmp"r P * alliance. On the same day, possibly by prear- 
Renublioa ’ Truman went before a joint session of the 

to plead for speedy enactment of 
Bu heTT'^'t" Recovery Program, 

these rehiptn one that in time would lead 

tionalism than bolder adventure in interna- 

the Congress- ^ consummate. He told 

community In ^ addressing you, five nations of the European 

cooperation and commn!*^Vc®”’"® ^ fifty-year agreement for economic 
great significance fn against aggression. This action has 

civilization. This deser ^ preservation and protectioii of [Europe’s] 
United States will by a^^ ^“PPort. And I am confident that the 

support which the “tend to the free nations the 
Their determin deserves. 

part to help them to protect equal determination on our 
Thcr * 

and most of his advi the President’s words. While he 

would have to becom'^'^'’ '’^'^ognrzed that the United States 
Powers, he could not v a larger alliance of Western 

having a hard enough h ^ ^'tnd. Congress was 

European Recoverv^ digesting the request for a $6.8 billion 
•on), and it surely would'^h^u^^^'^°P”^^^°" (it granted $5-3 

oreign policy. Moreover flf other major new scheme in 

leen weakened by a serip' r^ Yosident’s personal leadership had 
sure loser in the upcomincr” ,P° mishaps, and he looked like a 
have broached a Euronp ^ ^ six months hence. For him to 

almost certainly have in the spring of 1948 would 

dominated by Taft con^ rejection. Congress, largely 

careful preparation befn^^' quasi-isolationists, needed 
't^"go- •^eing confronted with such a chal- 
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I always kept in mind,” Mr. Truman said later, “the lesson of 
Wilson s failure in 1920. 1 meant to have legislative cooperation.” 

For cooperation, Truman turned to an old and respected friend in 
the Senate, Republican Arthur Vandenberg, the senior Senator from 
Michigan. Vandenberg, once a howling isolationist, had, since the 
onset of the Second World War, been a wholly converted interna- 
tionalist. He was a man of great stature in his party. President pro 
tern of the Senate, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and almost as powerful a leader in the area of foreign affairs as 
Robert Taft was in domestic affairs. Roosevelt had leaned on him 


in countless international conferences and crises during the war to 
lend bipartisan backing to administration policies, and Truman had 
made him a member of the official United States party at Potsdam 
1945 and a delegate to the Inter-American Conference of 1947, 
which wrote the Pact of Rio de Janeiro. 

Truman, with the particular help of his Under Secretary of State, 
Robert M. Lovett, who was a close friend of \^andenberg’s, impressed 


upon the Senator the critical need for a binding association among 
the nations of the Atlantic community, using the Western Union as 
a nucleus and with full participating membership by the United 
States. It could not be a showcase treaty; it had to be a working 
partnership capable of posing an invincible counterforce, both polit- 
ical and military, to Communist aggression throughout Western 
Europe. Vandenberg was soon persuaded, and he also agreed that 
the essential first step was to prepare the public mind, and the 
congressional mind in particular, for the jettisoning of die ancient 
American axiom of “no entangling alliances. For while the full 
shape of what was to become the North Atlantic Treaty was not yet 
clear in anyone’s mind, it certainly would involve an entangling 
alliance” and a total rejection of peacetime isolationism. 

Vandenberg conceived the idea of a solemn enate pronounce- 
ment of the basic premises of American foreign policy which would 
commit the faith and energies of the nation ^ t e cause of world 
freedom. The “Vandenberg Resolution, which e and Lovett 
worked out in many evening meetings toge er in e Senator’s 
apartment, is one of the great documents diplomacy. 

It reaffirmed this country’s faith in and supp of the United 
Nations as the central guardian of wor peace an proposed means 
to strengthen it. But it asserted at the of mem- 

ber nations to establish regional defense a^angements within the 
United Nations framework, and the intention of this county, join 


ofifi 
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such arrangements should any armed attack occur threatening its 
national security. The Resolution was olfered as expressing “the 
sense of the Senate,” and though it lacked the force of law, it im- 
posed a strong moral obligation on the administration and on the 
American public. 

Owing to the Senators superb generalship, his Resolution 
ac leve one of its main purposes: thumping bipartisan support. It 
as unanimously endorsed by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

Tnn ’ up on the Senate floor on June ii, it was 

approved after a ful day of debate by a vote of 64 to 4. Rarely has 

suoh ^ ^ underwritten so emphatically a policy of 

such far-reaching importance as this. ^ 1 - 

Resolution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Slate IT 7’ one. ^^flthin a week of the 

Truman beva” V , Lovett, on instructions from President 

Brussels’ Pact Ambassadors of the 

-acheda coLt^^^^^^^ September they had 

North Atlantic and Soa A- should include not only the 

well, and that th^ " luavian nations but Portugal and Italy as 

»«ghlwl,htha.ofpSloVe“to 

France wanted the t- ‘''^dual reservations to be worked out. 
North African possess'^^^^ ^ protective blanket thrown over her 
that it would nmlenrlT"’ wanted redoubled assurances 

over the admission of ^^1^^ quibbled 

mutual defense commit { u United States insisted that the 
short of war in assisting^^" u ^^’’^Pored by allowing some leeway 
made the Rio Pact of under attack, a device which had 

Western Hemisphere) ao^^ (a similar regional treaty affecting the 
were resolved, and the w^F^^ ® All such objections 

winter had it not been fo flatter might have been concluded by 
there were to be a new Pr ^ “"'i^Uainties of the 1948 election. If 
and it seemed more than Washington after November^ 

be tied down by the comm'f ^ '^ooW be— he should not 

There 'f 

November. A newly conllH T'esident in Washington after 

inaugural address on Tanu Harry Truman, in his second-term 

nation that he planner! tn told the Congress and the 

P »ned ,0 s,g„ 6 
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he would ask Congress for legislation to stiffen the compact with 
arms for the members of the alliance. He said: 


The primar)' purjiose is to provide unmistakable proof of the joint 
determination of the free nations to resist armed attack from any quarter. 
. . . If we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack 
affecting our national security would be met with an overwhelming force, 
the armed attack might never occur. 


The North Atlantic Treaty was signed on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, April 4, 1949, in the blue-and-gold splendor of the Depart- 
mental Auditorium on Constitution Avenue. (The Marine Band, 
with unintentional irrev'erence, included in its ^musical preface to 
the occasion such currentlv popular numbers as It Ain t Necessarily 
So” and ‘T Got Plenty of Nothin’.”) The foreign ministers of hvelve 
nations put their signatures to the 1,500-word document. They 
represented the United States and Canada, for North America; Den- 
mark, Iceland, and Portugal, which govern three strategic islands in 
the North Atlantic; and Britain, France, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norivav, Belgium, and Luxembourg in Western Europe (Greece, 
Turkey, and West Germany were subsequently admitted.) 

The signatory governments affirmed their faith in and allegiance 
to the United Nations and undertook to strengthen their free institu- 
tions, to encourage economic collaboration, 3 "° consult together 
whenever the territorial integrity or political independeMe of any 
one of them was threatened. The key clause on which their hopes 
centered and their greatest obligation rested was Article 5: 


were 
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undergone surgery for a kidney ailment. President Truman recalled 
rom ^ivate life another man who in terms of personal friendship 
and influence on national policy was destined in time to outweigh 
even the General. This was Dean Acheson, who had left the Under 
ecretar) s ip a year and a half earlier to return to his law practice. 

enormously diflBcult task of steering not only 
through CongS*.'" supplementary arms program 

treaty without much luck to keep the 

legislatinn Program separate in the public mind. Although 

thi treaty h V program was not to be asked for until after 

Defense ^Dena the planning for it in the State and 

treaty preoaratl gone along simultaneously with the 

knowledge and°"* ^ ''"'toter and spring. It was common 

potential would -f ”^*”*^tration to have admitted such a warlike 
pec.”„f r '“f i Fejudiced .he pros- 

home, a resoundiWlv / PVehological purposes both abroad and at 
took all of Achesnn’J '^ote for ratification was essential. H 

to deny the martial i lawyer, diplomat, and polemicist 

by the Foreign Relabonf^r” *^'^^**^ Atlantic Treaty were held 
Acheson as the princinal ad April and May, with 

unanimously and oamo "^^^tration witness. It was reported out 

the public committee hLr^iL^^^^j S’ I’”* 

centered less on the treat > ff debate, opposition 

package. Senator Taft de ^ treaty cum military aid 

Western Europe of the hnow why a simple extension to 

would not suffice. Senard u blanket of the Monroe Doctrine 
the whole enterprise as a “ Donnell of Missouri condemned 

United States into fight' ^°^\*^°*^*^hment” that would draw the 
nounced it for putting^thl"® u wars. Still others de- 

President and taking it aw declare war in the hands of the 

from right-wing and “pa J r Congress. A good deal of clamor 
focused on scuttling the wV, groups around the country was 
T1.C floor debate was belt ■'’T™' 
chamber of the Capitol ' congested old Supreme Court 

undergoing repairs. The regular Senate chamber was 

since it was primarily meml!^ defense fell to Senator Vandenberg, 

®rs o his own party who were in oppo* 
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New York. They protested that the bipartisanship which had made 
collaboration on the NATO treaty so successful had been breached 
by the administration in formulating its arms program. Their disen- 
chantment gave courage to the other dissenters, not only in the 
Senate but in the House, which would have an equal say this time 
since legislation rather than a treaty ratification was involved. 

Again, Dean Acheson was the administration’s chief ball carrier, 
e ound himself in the anomalous position of now pleading the 
urgency of a cause which only weeks earlier he had attempted to 
minimize. He called to his support, in his marathon testirriony be- 
ore the congressional committees, the nation’s chief military au- 
thorities and its leading European-based diplomats. The ensuing 
la ogue was, in most respects, a repetition of the arguments that 
... ^ ? treaty ratification, with the exception that the 

nnlv^^ ound themselves with stronger support. At one point 
Te L Services Committee averted a 50 

^ the ^ioney authorization for the program. 

in sunnnri owever, which supplied the decisive argument 

Sentemhev ^ Defense Assistance Program (MDAP). On 

n ws btne?’ ZfT nation with this brief 

rmic that within recent weeks an 

mic explosion occurred in the U.S.S.R.” 

nismTSL^Pn?"”^ monopoly was over. The shadow of commu- 
rope, but across thr^^r^f lengthened not only across Eu- 

heLy maioritie, ^ Dour days later, with 

become law with Tfirsf military assistance bill had 

million less than the Pr7"r' ^^‘3 Million, only $100 

politicalreahtri wafa V was not only a 

WitVi • ^’1 ^ going concern. 

of containment hTdTtttheVfu?^ Atlantic Treaty, the policy 
ued to be the strategic core nf ,F."™^turity. Containment has contm- 
just as NATO has be ■ uation’s foreign policy ever since, 
course, that NATO chief structural member. It is true of 

Within the first two vUr n "P *° 

never would achieve th °®^^me evident that it probably 
pable,initself,ofrenellinat.r!^ ‘"^"^g^'^ted military force ca- 
Almost a decade and P if ^*®™^mod invasion of Western Europe- 
side, it produced a ^ '^ere to pass before, on its economic 

certainly created the Market. On the other hand, it almost 

from happening and effect that prevented an invasion 

11 g. and It ,s a fact that no boundary in Europe has 
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Bold New Program”; Point Four 

The Point Four program was another significant Truman strata- 
gem for the containment of communism. This was a novel plan to 
use the leverage of American technical skills and know-how, rather 
than its dollars, to pry the underdeveloped nations of the world into 
Tf century and, it was hoped, out of Moscow’s reach, 

s irt was a happy accident rather than a planned addition to the 
ami y and it never quite stood on its own feet. But it was pecul- 
design — a dramatic and plausible mixture of 
practical humanitarianism and economic self-interest— and it has 
Poini influence on this country’s foreign policy. Though the 

L l! Ae idea behind it has 

dec^P into our foreign aid program of the last 

in anv'ewni^ assistance program of some sort might have evolved 
the time BiuTti j™ple necessities of the world situation at 

desirHf pllde^Tr 
inaugural address 

genesis of the assistance^" exciting and dramatic punch line. The 
cause of its intri • • P^nS'^^ni is worth recounting, not only be- 

that h^ppenCr >>"* “ iU^baMon ot thehole 

tional policy form the arcane mechanics of na- 

cameaboutf C'”k Clifford recalls how Point Four 

We were having a real nrnWo j ■ 

the inaugural speech together o'" December [1948] putting 

ing victory at the polls nna v. won a smashing and surpris- 

take the oath of office on T ^ *^^nt when he stood up to 

new and challenging to ^n> he should have something big and 

old hat, in a public relationT^^^ country. Most of his program was 

the campaign, including ev it had been talked to death in 

We needed something fres^*' j possibility of a North Atlantic Treaty, 
think. provocative that would make people 

We all put our heads to it Mr t . j 

a State Department memora H y^naan included. Then I remembered 
or a few months earlier. A te"h'^''*^ 1 ^ crossed my desk a few weeks 

a very modest scale in Lati^ assistance program had been tried on 
tion— not very hopefullv as *”crica, and this memo raised the ques- 

the Far East as a sort of '*• might not be adapted to 

^"bshtute for the ERP. 



Freshman Senator Hnrrj' S. Tnimnn attended 
hi-s first Deinocrntic convention in Philadelphia 
in June, 1936, wlierc FOP was nnminatcti for 
a second term. Truman is shown here with 
his political mentor Tom Penderpnst. the famed 
Democratic boss of Kansas City, wim; wonij> 

riioTos 



^ ice President-elect Tniman was on hand to 
welcome President Roosevelt back to 
oashin^on after a brief post-election vacation 
on November 10, 1944. This was one of the 
very few occasions on which the two men 
appeared together in public, wide ss'onui 

PHOTOS 


Harry S. Truman, “politician by chance,” was 
in as the thirty-second President of the 
United States at 7:09 o’clock on the evening 
1 Thursday, April 12, 1945. The oath was 
auministered by Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
’n the Cabinet Room of the White House. Mrs. 
Truman and Nfargaret were among the 
two-score witnesses to the brief and tense 
ceremony. HAnnv coodwin, hahrv s. tiwman 

UDRAHV 




were gh on Harre Truman s list of heroes. One whom he most admired 

was at T Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. This early encounter 

Bvmes (riaht^ ^ ^ ^945> as the President, with Secretary of State James F. 

tell Dee that he Pofsdam Conference. A few days later he was to 

wLted f ffis Jt^ t ^948 Presidential nomination if the General 

by 1952. U. s. AB.MY a’m°st complete reversal 
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The Big Three Conference at Pnts,t ‘= s == sps 3 Li — ik_J 

in'raMMUon f ® of"clcihenT f n® 1 ™'"®'^'’*^® problems of postwar 

broke un- Pbotograph made T 1 President Truman has noted 

jX re^n Jew P’^*®® I told sS ^945, as the third day’s session 

is, Lwever tha realize what which was exploded 

efficient esrs’ie"^^ Stahn had at least a noting "c*^ ^ 'vas talking about!” The probability 
in lieht timfe network. Mr. Truman op *t^ "’bnt it was about, thanks to his 

g c. u. s. ARMY photograph ’ ®"*®'^’ "’'th back to camera, is facing Stalin, 
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. , ,i,„ ni,T Three leaders at Potsdam — Churcliiil, 

This tripartite handsliahc between ^ harmony and optimism that none of tlier 

Truman, Stalin-suggests an " "‘."^To do was to paper over some of 

really felt. In truth, aljout the ^ t],c new President, meeting his 

the worst cracks in the w.ytimc a u invaluable gain in 

opposite numbers face to face tor , . own mind, and a realization of 

insight. -T had reached important " -^he said. u. s. An.MY photocraph 

whit I had to do in shaping future foreign pol.e>, 







battle against 

:.piraling pnces and runaway inflation was the 
Oltice of Price Administration — OPA 

want'eTr™ abolished, consumers 

wanted it preserved and strengthened. As the 

Tow a desperate and 

losing fight in Congress to “hold the line” on 

backed un“b"® ' 946 , they were 

backed up by scores of popular demons4tions 

like this one in Trenton, New Jersey. 

associated press photograph 
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Holding the line on prices meant holding the 
line on wages, too. When railroad unions in the 
spring of 1946 rejected all White House p'ff * 
not to strike, President Truman told them, Ah 
right, I’m going to give you the gun.” On 
Saturday, May 25, only hours before the strike 
deadline, he went before a joint session of 
Congress to ask for legislation empowering him 
to draft striking railroad workers into the armed 
forces. A moment after he began his speech, 
Senate Secretary Leslie Biffle thrust a note 
before him: “Mr. President, agreement signed, 
strike over.” united press international 
PHOTO 


Truman was a frientl nf , 

some of his lustiest battles durin'^L? '^bor, but 
were uath labor chieftW wfiT fif term 

thwarting orderly reronvil ^bt were 
mighUest chieftain of^them all Tol"' ‘be 
of the United Mine Worker 
down the nations' soft-coal - u had shut 
1946. faces photographed aff *"1,*° of 
S3.5 million for contempf of co^il ■ fined 
call off the strike. It wis the bigTdVR^'‘"‘rS ‘o 
sort escr .assessed against a lalSr. - tbe 
never paid, because Lesvis purpj"i°"' ""‘‘s 
next day by ordering the miLrs® ^ ‘be 

• uaCK to Worlc 
HARRIS A esstTc 




Revolt on the Right: The States’ Rights 
Democratic Party — the Dixiecrats — came 
formally into being at a convention in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on July 17, 1948, one 
day after the close of the regular Democratic 
convention in Philadelphia which had 
nominated Truman. Here the Presidential 
^ndidate Governor J. Strom Thurmond of 
Soutt Carolina, and his running mate. Governor 
Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi, march to the 
platform to acknowledge their choice bv 
acclamation. This was the death knell of the 
solid South, and Truman was to be its first 
Democratic legatee, wtoe woriji photos 



The whistle-stop” belongs as distinctively to 
Truman as the “fireside chat” belonged to 
Franklin Roosevelt. He perfected in 1948 the 
technique of the meandering campaign train 
that wandered back and forth and up and 
down the countryside with as many as fifteen or 
twenty pauses a day, from 6 a.m. to midnight, 
so mat the people could see the candidate in 
the flesh and hear him with their own ears. 

Advance agents made certain that the local 
populace knew when to expect a Presidential 
visit. Almost without fail, they turned out en 
masse to welcome him, as this shot of a typical 
s a on-side crowd in a Middle Western town in 
September, 1948, shows. The New York Times, 

BY GEORGE TAMES . 
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•g ^eeches cost a lot of money for national 
roadcast time, and the Democratic campaign 
comnuttM in 1948, tied to deficit financing, 
lucked the occasions with extreme care. One of 
eir earliest investments was in the National 
owing Contest at Dexter, Iowa, where, on 
Saturday September 18, President Truman 
‘ ressed an estimated 75,000 farm people. R 
s lere that he uncorked his attack on "that 
Republican Congress" 

trvnl- he the theme 01 his campaign. He 
fill d Wisconsin in the election and 

fnrm Republican majorities in other 

pjj elates. UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
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Revolt on tlie Left: Henrj' A. Wallace, Apostle 
of the Common hinn, who had been ousted 
from the Vice Presidency in 1944 to make way 
Truman, and then booted out of Tmman's 
Cabinet, svas the moving spirit and Presidential 
candidate of the Progressive Party of America 
in the 1948 campaign. This was an unstable 
compound of liberals apd left-wingers that 
threatened for a time to deprive Truman of the 
vital labor and Negro vote. Its starkly 
Communist coloration drained the PCA of 
of its effectiveness before election day. 
The picture above shows Wallace in a typical 
campaign posture at Charlotte, North Carolina, 

in Atimtef ^ 






The pictorial classic of the 1948 campaign. The 
Chicago Tribune was bitterly contemptuous 
of Truman both as President and candidate. 
Faced with a 7:45 first-edition deadline on 
election night, with only scattered and 
incomplete returns, the editors yielded to 
impulse instead of judgment, with the disastrous 
results shown here. Truman was handed a copy 
of the paper when the train bearing him back 
to Washington reached St. Louis shortly before 
noon on the day after the election. Standing on 
the rear platform of his private car, he hoisted 
it aloft to the noisy delight of the thousands 
who jammed the station to cheer his victory. 

UNITED PRESS INTEBNATIONAI. PHOTO 






TrcMcirnt Tniinnn anti Vice President BarJdcy, 
winnrr* fif the hiccej.! iip^et victor)' in the 
ItBtor)' of IVesidetilial [Mlilics, respond to 
P'ccting'5 as they watch the inaugural parade of 
Janiiar)- co. from the reviewing stand in 
front of the Wliite House. The Wrtv York 
Times, nv oironor. tami'-s 


One of President Tniman's most distinctive and Finance Committee; Sccret.ar)’ of Defense Louis 
unng contributions to American foreign A. Johnson: Senator Scott Lucas, Niajority 

'DmT creation of the Xorfh Atl.intic Leader; Senator Tom Conn.ally, chairman, and 

f.^v 'Jfg-inization. Tlirough this pact the Senator J. William Fulbright, member. Foreign 
P®"crs of the West formed a political and Relations Committee; Secretary of State Dean 
f front with which to oppose the spread Acheson; Senator Claude Pepper, Foreign 
thn ''^'’jonist imperialism alont; the shores of Relations Committee; \'ieo President Alben 

sil I . Atlantic and the .\Jcditcrrancan. He B.arlcley, and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

the instrument of ratification of the ranking Republican member of the Foreign 
^caty at ceremonies in the White House on Relations Committee and an indispensable force 
=3. I9i9. attended by, from left to right, in svinning Republican support for the treaty, 
na or Walter F. George, chairman of the wide would tiiotos 



rare grouping of the key leadership of the 
iglish-spea^ing world as the United States 
,s raosing into the poliUcal vacuum left by a 
tlicring British Empire. On the "ght of the 
?sidcnt is Sir Winston Churchill, the Bnbsh 
me Minister; on the far left is Sir Anthony 
cn the Foreign Minister, and next to him is 
an’ Acheson, the American SeCTCta^ ^ 

The visitors had come to Washington 
ly in January, 19S2, seeking an ^ergency 
n of §300 million to prop up Bntain s 
igerously sagging economy. ^ 
k^hem for a Potomac cruise aboard the 
.Wi/iiamsborg, where this picture was 
dc. HAIWY S. TBOMAN UBRAHy 



A sense of crisis and dismay hung over 
Washington in the early weeks or the Korean 
war as the slender U. S. forces dispatched from 
Japan to bolster the shattered ROK Army were 
sent reeling southward. Emergency conferences 
between the President and his military and 
civilian deputies were daily occurrences. Here 
a Cabinet meeting, early in July, 1950 > 
reconvenes for a rump session on the White 
House lawn. Mr. Truman, back to the camera, 
is surrounded, left to right, by Cabinet 
Secretaries Charles F. Brannan, Agriculture; 
Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General; Dean 
G. Acheson, State; Oscar L. Chapman, Interior, 
and Louis A. Johnson, Defense. The person 
immediately facing the President is unidentified. 
The New York Times, by george tames 


This is what “Truman’s war” looked like to 
thousands of bone-weary, dispirited GI’s in 
Korea in the early winter of 1951. This patrol 
of the 5th RCT, 24th Division, is combing a 
sector of the Korean highlands near the Han 
River shortly after the UN forces had been 
rmied back by the surprise intervention of Red 
China. R was a war without banners or songs 
or poetry, a brutal test of the nation’s morale 
and of President Tniman’s leadership, o. s. 

ARStY PHOTOGRAPH 
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Lieiili'iiant Gfiicral Sfattliw B. Ridgway was 
nnnic <5 commanding general of the U. S. Eighth 
Ann\’ in Korea in December, 1950, after the 
death of Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker 
in a jeej> accident. Ridgvv.ay, “with the look of 
eagles about hi.s strong-nosed face," w.as a 
veteran paratrtwper of World W'ar II. an 
imaginative, decisive and .articulate leader, and 
pest what the Eighth Anny needed at this time 
to revive it.s battered mor.ale. A few months 
later he would succeed General Dougl.is 
MacArthur as Far Eastern Comm.ander. u. s. 
Aitstv I'noTocatAPii 
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In October, 1950, President Truman flew 4,700 
miles to Wake Island for his first meeting with 
his Far Eastern Commander, who was also in 
command of the United Nations forces in 
Korea. Vain and strong willed, Douglas 
MacArthur was an authentic military hero , 
because of his generalship of the Pacific SV" 
campaign in World War II. Now he had " 

become something of a political hero as well to ft « f- 

Republicans who hoped to unseat Truman in ij 
the next election. The two men greeted one 


the next election. The two men meetecl one 
another with frosty suspicion on the air strip 
at Wake Island, but when they parted six hours 
later the President was unstinting in his praise 
of the General. The “police action” in Korea, it 
appeared, was about to be brought to a 
successful conclusion — a gross miscalculation. 
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The news on April 10, 1951, that President Truman had 
summarily relieved General MacArthur of his commanu 
had a shock reaction around the world. In government 
fjuarters abroad, the news was received generally with 
relief, for there was fear that MacArthur’s belligerence 
luight spread the war beyond Korea. At home, the most 
conspicuous reaction ( though it was far from universal ) 
was outrage, directed chiefly at President Truman. This 
demonstration (above) in New York on April 12 
was typical of scores that erupted in many par^ 
of the country. Also typical was the restrained 
consternation of many in high places who, fike 
General Eisenhower (right), tlien NATO Gommander, 
could not publicly express what they felt. The 
improbable comment attributed to Ike as he was pven 
the news at Goblenz, Germany, was, “Well, I U be 
darned!” above: The New York Times, by ARTHUR 
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\yas Alger Hiss a traitor or a victim of bizarre 
circumstance? Fifteen years after his trial and 
conviction for perjury one can gel an answer either 
way. He remains one of the great enigmas of the 
second half of the centuiy-— a well-born, highly 
^’’'1 greatly respected government 
official against whom massive, fliough inconclusive, 
charges of Communist espionage were produced 
in a spectacular Congressional investigation. Tlie 
courts rejected the espionage charges but sent him 
to pnson for not telling the truth in his denial of 
the allegations. Hiss became the .s)'mbol of the 
soft on Communism" charge with which President 
Traman was attacked throughout his second 
administration, and which was tlie forerunner of 
the era of McCarthy ism. Hiss is shown here in one 
of his earliest appearances before the House 
^‘'“''‘«°|,.Committee in August, 
1948. The New \ork Times, by meyeh leibowitz 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin w.as 
"in many ways the most gifterl demagogue 
es'er bred on these shores. Xo bolder scrlilionist 
ever mos’cd among us — nor any politician with 
a swifter, .surer ncce.ss to the dark places of 
the American mind.” One of the many victims 
of McCarthy’s unrelenting witch hunt for 
Communists in the government was Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup. Here, in testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
October, 1951, he opposes Jessup’s a.ssignment 
to the Uniterl Nations on the grounds that he 
had followed the Communist parly line. 
WIDE woni.n I'lioTos 





Mr. Tn:man'.s last years in the Wliite House 
were iifflicted by "the mess in Wnshincton,” 
which was not only a devastating Rcpmdican 

■ slogan but a glaring and documented reality. 
His principal weakness as an administrator was 
that he so often ranked friendship and loyalty 
above competence, putting his faith in .small 
men incapable of bearing large responsibilities. 
These then became the targets for a host of 
influence peddlers and Rsers trafficking for a 
fee in government favors. One of the most 
vulnerable turned out to be the President’s 
jovial old friend from World War 1 whom he had 

■ elevated — and defiantly maintained in — the 
prestigious rank of Military Aide. Vaughan is 

! shown here while being questioned during a 
Senate investigation of “five percenters” in 

i August, 1949. The New York Times, nv 
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Among the worst of the scandals contributing 
to "the mess in Washington” was that involving 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, tlie 
government’s patronage-ridden tax collection 
agency. A long and sensation-packed 
investigaUgation by the House Ways and 
Means Committee during 1951-52 revealed an 
incredible pattern of bribery and tax-fixing 
that .spillctl over into the Justice Department. 
SLxty-six persons, many of them top ofiicials, 
were fired from their jobs as a result of the 
inquiry and nine eventually went to prison. 
Among the culprits was the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Tax Division, Theron 
Lamar Caudle, a flamboyant and loquacious 
North Carolinian, showm here protesting his 
innocence at a comnu'ttee hearing in November. 
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Adlai Stevenson’s reluctance to seek the 
Democratic nomination in 195:1 exasperated 
and angered President Truman to the point 
where, late in the spring of that year, he 
briefly contemplated taking the nomination 
liimself. The only active claimant for the honor 
was Senator Estes Kefauv'er, whom Truman 
could not abide, but he stood to get the 
nomination by default if not opposed by 
Stevenson. When the Illinois Governor was 
finally drafted by the Democratic convention 
at 1:30 A.M. on Saturday, July 26, the 
President’s relief was genuine. "This is the 
man,” he told the clieering delgates in the 
above, “who will follow me into the %Vhite 
House.” But long before Stevenson was 
engulfed in the Eisenhower landslide, Truman 
had again become disillusioned as Stevenson 
tried awkwardly and ineffectually to 
disassociate himself from the Truman record. 
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It was a chilly ride, weatherwise and socially, 
as the President escorted the President-elect 
in the ceremonial procession to the Capitol or 
Eisenhower’s oath-t,aking on January 20, 1953- 
Each had inflicted lasting scars on the other in 
the heat of the campaign battle and they 
little to say to one another — then or later. It 
was a day of elation, but of poignancy as 
well, for “there had been losers as well as 
winners, and not only a Presidency but an era 
was csiming to an end.” The Neio 1 ork Times. 
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The Trumans, going home to Independence, 
had expected to leave Washington quietly anct 
all but unnoticed in the festive turmoil of 
Inauguration Day. Paraders were still streaming 
past the reviewing stand at the White House, 
in fact, and downtown Waslrington was 
gripped by a monster traffic jam when they 
arrived with a few friends at Union Station at 
five o’clock that afternoon to board their train. 
To their dismay the concourse was jammed 
with some 5,000 cheering, singing well-wishers 
who had come to bid the ex-First Family 
farewell. It was a tribute of affection that 


moved Mr. Truman as few e.xperiences 


had 


done during all the time he was President. And 
it was a harbinger of an aspect of his career 
which was not to become visible until much 
later — ^that no President has grown so greatly 
in stature after leaving office as he. 

The New York Times^ by george tames 


N'KW DIRKCTIONS IN KOnKIGN POLICY 

I checked tliis back with State and the budget Bureau. I got the im- 
pres.sion they tliought tlie idea was OK, but that it needed a lot of work- 
before it could be advanced as a policy. Maybe they were right, but time 
was pressing on us there at the White House. 

Am-way, I took it to the Bo.ss. Several of u.s' kicked it around, sitting 
there at his desk. The more lie thought about it, the more he liked it. You 
know, he never fooled around in making a decision. So after a bit he said; 
"This looks good. We'll use it. We can work out the operating details 
later.” 

The inaugural speech dealt almost entirely with foreign affairs, and 
near the end he enumerated the four props on which our foreign policy 
should rest. The first was the United Nations, the second was the Marshall 
Plan, the third was a North Atlantic Alliance, and the fourth was this 
“bold new plan,” as he called it, for technical assistance. 

He couldn’t spell it out in any detail because nobody then quite k-new 
what the details were. There wasn’t even a name for it, although some of 
the newspapers began calling it the ■‘^^'orld Fair Deal.” Most of them just 
described it as ‘Toint Four”— stii generis— and that’s what it has been 
ever since.^ 

In its short-range objective at least, Point Four was an instant 
success. It had the quality of surprise and novelty and was generally 
acclaimed both here and abroad. As James Keston wrote from 
Washington in the New York Times, “Hliile there is some criticism 
of the President for having shot first and questioned later, there is 
general approval of his colonial development program here.” And 
William H. Stringer cabled the Christian Science Monitor from 
London, “President Truman’s dedication of United States technolog- 
ical resources to improve the lot of the globe’s less fortunate people 
has kindled the imagination of thinking people throughout Britain 
and Western Europe. It has stirred visions of a TVA on Palestine’s 
Jordan River, and of boatloads of foreign students brought to the 
United States to learn production techniques.” Senator Taft con- 
fined himself to an expression of only mild skepticism. 

The Point Four idea was turned over to a working committee in 
the State Department to put the nuts and bolts in place. As it 
evolved, the program was to be a low-cost operation aimed at im- 
proving the cultural level and living standards of the people of 
backward nations. The United States was to supplj' the know-how 
and the technicians— engineers, teachers, public health experts, 
economists, agronomists, etc. The recipient nations, possibly with 
the help of various international bodies, were to supply capital 
and other resources needed to carry out local improvement projects. 
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At some point, private capital from the ^^'est would, it was hoped, 
be induced to invest in these developing countries. 

Theie was a twofold motivation behind the plan. The first was 
humanitarian and political: If the people of Asia and Africa could 
e lelped out of their centuries-old rut of ignorance and poverty, 
tliey would become better world cili'/.ens and less likeh- pawns for 
Communist exploitation. The second was economic: As producers of 
muc 1 0 the woilds raw materials, the underdevelojicd nations had 
become increasingly important to the reviving economies of the 
West Not only was it desirable to protect these .sources of snpplv, 
but also to offer a potential future mark-et for the West-.s output. 

le President sent his Point Four message to Congre.ss in June 
1949. asking the modest sum of $45 million to set the program in 

an that summer and fall 
1 ; ti-c ^onie of 

eoocl nar '"‘'f “bold new program." and Congress and a 

proliferatin' f M "’as beginning to wonder where the 

t w fot f r ""TV g«'ng to end. 

CoILs L ’ 1 5. 1 ^ 0 , that 
with a hesitane\°””l Point Four concept into law. 

The ^earm3a restrictions that tendLl to vitiate 

posed it ‘ ® President Truman first pro- 

Adnffnistration' erCA) ^^’e Technical Cooperation 

inhospitable wii of L "P 

and his men wem 1 . P P‘ itment of State. Secretary Acheson 
Their department was^'nrservm \ program. 

In s,ie of i.s J^o^chiw ''kn. 

dnn Riv'e, b« t d™d if '.i; “f""' ™ *'» J- 

Asian and Latiii-Amerinan -n swamps around scores of 

water to dozens of others-'it P“’’® drinking 

cians With which Egvnf nn r /*PP tractors and the techni- 

into farmland; and it tliree million acres of desert 

banking system. By fiscal ^ modern monetary and 

and projects going'in thirty-thrn. ^^55-6 million 

began to lose its identitv tn ^°'^'”^ries. In that year, however, it 

Agency which was beginnimrm’'' 'Mutual Securit)' 

military aid to parts of the world"” large-scale economic and 

" Olid outside Europe. In the first year of 
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then In ^\orld \\ ar II, iti whicli she hecaine the Kaslern anchor of 
the anti-Fascist alliance. 

In spite of massi\'c support in money, weapons, ;uk1 supplies from 
the United States, China proved to he an ineffectual allv in the war 
against Japan. The Nationalist governnK'iit of the Kuoinintang Partv 
was shot through with corruption and dominated hv the warlord 
mentality of man>- of its leading ministers and generals. Chiang. 
though a man of high as]n’rations and great patriotism, was never 
able to impose his ideals of purpose and integrity on his siihordi* 
political authority over the Communist followers of 
ao se-tung. There were, in effect, two hostile Chinese rnilitarv 
and political commands toward the end of the war. and their effcc- 
u eness against the Japanese was largciv dissipated as thev carried 
out guerrilla raids and reprisals against each other. The waV against 

JzZf "'.T .he 

» 

her in boops in China proper and an almost equal num- 

ber in Manchuria. Russian troops had flooded in across the Soviel- 

the'Sit'ram of Moscow’s commitment under 

kevnm-nts in forces were dispersed at 

had been foree^l f ■ Manchuria, while Chiang 

Chunekiinr An ^ i ° ^ •'’O'dliwcst with his headquarters at 
OVC how crisis in the Allied high command arose 

handled CMa " v' 1 China was to be 

honor on the rn V •' opposed allowing the Communists this 

S f;: --t onlv acquire 

nmve E «l-P'oont but u^uld 

departincr Japanese' Tr’^lf' ‘';^"”’”'='‘’''‘ors right in behind the 

delegating direction to n'T apprehensis-e about 

that is, where the Chin osswns where it could be avoided — 

'vith a Japanese connnanerThe oo'oediatc contact 

serve the terms of thn <;• c • seemed disposed to ob- 

into as a part of the Yalta n” h.' treaty, which they had entered 
Nationalist regime as" the aclcnowledged Chiang!s 

.here ,va, no Mrtail L 'l 8'’™"'"'"'“' But 

behavior, or when thev ni'io) ("’f ^ st.av on their Hood 

»Ppor. .0 h,aoa::iht:eS,lt2^^ 

government ot China wastconolni"’'ll'“'' i”'"* 'I’™*. *0 

economically and materially bankrupt. In- 
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flation had made its currencv almost worthless ( i onn ri • VI 
Ws JO o„o A.er,ca„,. go pe.ce„, of cot 

mission, highway and river transport were seriouslv rrmnl ^ 
raanufactures had been heavily damaged; and oondilions of £- 
famine existed in some parts of the countr>'. 

President Truman summarized the sitmtinn L- j • • 

«on faced in China in the fall of .945 In these wot. " 

ca.tltsXlreTSt\tshttt 

tanf political minoritv scattered throughout the no 1 ” n niih- 

govcmment that conirollcd a definite S “ nival 

fourth of the total populaSon. ° “bout one- 

Our position in China offered us little chmVn \^r » ■, 

wash our hands of the situation. There were still ^ ^i ” 1 
Japanese in China, nearly one million of them militan^-'’ Unllr^ 
certain that these forces were eliminated, the TaDan^is 
might gain control of China simply bv their abilihf tn r 
contest for power. ' “P in the 

The other alternative was equally impracticabir. tr.,* i j , 

to throw into China unlimited resources and larpe a 
soldiers to defeat the communists, remove the Taoan ^^erican 

land, and compel Russian withdrawal from Manrh.^v, 

American people would never stand for such an undertal^^' 

^ye decided, therefore, that the only course of action on ’ 
assist in ever)’ way the preservation of peace in China"t" ° 
Generalissimo politically, economically, and, within limi/ ° .^I^PPort the 
we could not become involved in a fratricidal war in China's™^ 

The job of tiydng to make a coherent blueprint fnr r>R- r „ 
mainly to Secretary of State B)Tnes and Secretars' of \v 
and through them to their principal deputies. Dean Vu 
Robert Lovett, respectively. Acheson described the i^hT°" 
way before a Senate committee some years later: 

The task which had to be solved was, in effect, how to 
and how to have the authority of the Chinese govem^^^^^^ ^ narion, 
throughout that nation. aient exercised 

Now, I do not say recreate a nation; I say advisedly ere 
because for almost an infinite period of the past there had ^ ^ nation, 
our sense, a nation in the territor)’ which we call China . g 
sense of a government in control throughout that area.® ^^hon in the 

Starting from the assumption that the United States 

simply walk out of China and wash its hands of all ; x 

" interests and 
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responsibilities there, two alternative courses of action for stabiliz- 
ing the area offered themselves. 

One was to pour in vast new supplies of money, materiel, and 
manpower — particularly manpower — and join the war with Chiang 
Kai-shek against his Chinese Communist enemies. The Generalis- 
simo greatly favored this plan. He could contemplate a unified 
China only as a result of crushing Mao Tse-tung’s Communists by 
force of arms. This shortsightedly ignored the fact that his govern- 
ment had lost favor with large segments of the Chinese people other 
than the Communists. It also ignored the fact that the United 
States, in the midst of a headlong demobilization, no longer had the 
military manpower for such a venture, and even less did it have the 
will to become embroiled in a new war in Asia. 


inally, the futility of military collaboration with Chiang Kai- 
shek on any such grandiose scale was clinched by our leading mili- 
tary man m the area. Lieutenant General Albert G. Wedemeyer, 
comman ing general of the China theater, warned Washington in a 
^port m ovember 1945 that Chiang could hold his own in South 
ina on y 1 e accepted the help of foreign administrators and 
echmcians, cleaned up his own corrupt administration, and insti- 

n could not hope 

a IS imself in North China “for months or perhaps even 

4 .1 w *ng a settlement with the Chinese Communists; 

shin ^ ^ould be controlled by an international trustee- 

extenrl ^ many years before Chiang could be expected to 

extend his government there.'' ^ 

Itlould "fr '"'th this kind of dilemma: 

It was ^ Communist regime anywhere in China, 

war^ntirerr Nationalist regime. But it 

a fraction o^f China unless thrc""*^'"*" 

Communists were not naturair^T"”"'"^" permitted them to. The 
mission. Cooperation could be volunteer any such per- 

intervention of the United St of them only by the open 

can viewDoint was. i-i- ^^^ 1 ^ ® scheme, from the Ameri- 

possible. Il wL equSv unfV militarily next to im- 

Nationalists and^Co'^^'^^^ action, then, was to try to make the 
ernmentlld 1 a’ coalition gov- 

Nationalists than to the ’ much more favorable to the 

to the Communists. It was, in effect, a little like 
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As leverage to be applied to both sides, President Truman told 
Marshall that he could promise a continuation of substantial eco- 
nomic and military aid to China if the proposals were carried out, 
and to threaten a cutoff if they were not. But there was a conditional 
stipulation in Truman s instructions: Come what may, the United 
States was not to abandon the Chiang regime. At any cost short of 
direct military intervention, the supremacy of the Generalissimo in 
any new political or military arrangement had to he preserved. 

By Febaiary 1946 the Marshall mission had made an encouraging 
eginning. It had arranged for a cease-fire in the civil war and for 
t Te dispatching of a number of tripartite teams — Nationalist, Com- 
munist, and American — to police the truce in a score of spots where 
giting was going on. It had also arranged for the convoking of a 
National Assembly to write a new constitution for China and for the 
establishment meanwhile of a provisional government with Com- 
munist representation, but with the reins of power held firmlv in the 
an s o liang Kai-shek, Finally, it had arranged for a merging of 
ommunist and Nationalist military forces into an army of sixty 
isions, on y ten of which would be under Communist control. 

strategically located throughout China, in- 
tain nf to disarm and expel the Japanese and to main- 

NatinnS government. Whole divisions of 

were airlifiP,^T^M heavy weapons and equipment, 

amalpamaf t China in United States planes to effect this 

peacf and T' ^ ^ "9^6 it looked as though 

of the lotus about to come once again to the land 

teams.^fi^gSTemXVd/'*” apart in April. In spite of the truce 
other. Commnnicf ^gam in one key center after an- 

captured fananes Manchuria took over huge stores of 

ing with their C ' ary supplies. Nationalists, instead of merg- 
foL fror^ tW 7”^“^ attempted to drive them by 

May, was soon disru^ptldtfealh s’d convening in 
tion. The Nationalises now setUed f 

Communists before consideHne^ v exterminating the 

heavy increases in United Star ^ reforms and demanded 

reacted in kind and t WenS ^ Communists 

sides launched a heavy ba invoke the aid of Russia. Both 

Marshall found himself stakmfte? f propaganda, and 

Back in WashinPtnr. tR ^ated at every turn. 

g n, the disastrous course of events in China had 
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fanned tlie fires of political partisanship, China was far away and 
siifiicienfly unknown to enc*onrage n great deal of ill-informed and 
mischievous oratory hy Repuhlioans and Democrats alike. Nfore- 
over, General Burley, in his hotheaded resignation, had cued in the 
suspicion that '’stihversives*' in the State Department were sccrctlv 
plotting a Communist victory in China. .A particular Republican 
deity. General Mac.Arlhnr, w,as obviously running a taut ship in 
Jap.an, and Republicans used this .as a damaging object lesson to 
set against the Democrat-inspired chaos in China. .Around the coun- 
try a “China Lobby’* was forming, controlled largely bv zealots of 
the right, beating the gongs of public opinion to ".save” China. 

All these distractions, piled on top of the administration’s own 
confusion about what to do in China, created an almost intolerable 
sense of frustration in the White House and State Department. 
Some years later, Mr. Tnuuan said; 

Tlie turn of evenf.s in China troubled me. The anti-American demon- 
•slralions by the Nationalist groups in such places as Nanking; the new 
policy of hanshness against flic liberals; Chiang Kai-shek’s insistence on 
freedom of action in the military field— ail these seemed to indicate that 
the Central Government was turning its back on my effort to preserv'e the 
peace in China. 

.As I interpreted Mar-shall’s reports, there were elements on both sides, 
among the Kuomintang and among the Communists, who were willing to 
work together on a peaceful solution. But on each side there were e.x- 
tremists who wanted no part of negotiation. TIjc Generalissimo, himself, 
seemed to t.ake a position between these two groups. In the spring, the 
influence of the moderates around him must have prevailed, and he 
agreed to concessions. Now, however, it appeared that the extreme mili- 
tary cliques had won out, and that he was no longer willing to listen to 
Marshall’s counsel.* 

On August 10, after much deliberation and many cable communi- 
cations with his envoy in China, President Truman sent Chiang Kai- 
shek what sounded very much like an ultimatum. 

Since I sent General Marshall to you as my special envoy, I have 
followed closely the situation in China. It is with deep regret that I am 
forced to the conclusion that his efforts have apparently proved unavail- 
ing. . . . 

There exists in the United States an increasing body of opinion which 
holds that our entire policy toward China must be re-examined in the 
light of spreading strife . . . [the] tendency to suppress freedom of the 
press as well as the expression of liberal views . . . [the] assassination of 
distinguished Chinese liberals . . . [the settlement of] major social issues 
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^ a erowins feeling that the aspirations of the Chinese 

by resort to force . . • a g g email eroup of reactionaries, 

people are thwarted by mi i aris ™ont to the American people. 

::nfr;o;.ue 

attitude toward your nation. 

There was a brief periorl of repenlanM, but 
to the President, put all the blanre for China s phght on thejom 
munists Within a few weeks he again embarked 

trying to crush his enemies by military might ^,ces 

them on a political settlement. In the process, he extended his forces 

beyond any human capacity to support them. 

In lanuary 1947 President Truman made good his threa . 
Marshall mission, along with most other Ameriearr 
China, except for Ambassador John Leighton Stuait a > 

were called home. The General (soon to become Secretary of St } 
submitted a final report to the President in which he said tha 
problem of China could never be solved as long as the overwhelm^ 
ine suspicion” between the Kuomintang and the Communists co - 
tinned to exist. Pessimistically, he refrained from any speculation 


to when it would end. , 

The China tangle grew more complex and intractable as 
months went by. The Nationalists made temporary gains against 
Communist strongholds in the North, but they were unable to con- 
solidate them, and the Red tide began to push inexoiably 
ward. As the pipelines of American aid began to dry up, C lang 
launched a propaganda offensive to have them refilled. The cry was 
taken up in this country by the “China Lobby” and echoed throug 
the halls of Congress. 

In July President Truman sent General Wedemeyer back to China 
to see if any new circumstance had arisen that would warrant a 
resumption of full-scale American cooperation. The General was as 
pessimistic in 1947 as he had been in 1945. He reported; 


In China today I find apathy and lethargy in many quarters. Instead of 
seeking solutions of problems presented, considerable time and effort are 
spent in blaming outside influences and seeking outside assistance . . • 

To gain and maintain the confidence of the people, the Central Gov- 
ernment will have to effect immediately drastic, far-reaching political and 
economic reforms. Promises will no longer suffice. Performance is abso- 
lutely necessary. It should be accepted that military force in itself will not 
eliminate communism.'^ 
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to the Vice President. Li Tsung-jen. But it was a resignation of the 
title only. The Generalissimo continued to e.xerl his powerful influ- 
ence from his home in Fenghua. where he had sequestered most of 
the nations treasury of $200 million in gold and silver. At the same 
time, the capital was moved for the fourth time in as manv vears 

from Nanking in the path of the advancing Communist arnikss. to 
Canton far in the south. 

President Li put out numerous peace feelers, hut .Mao and his 
commanding general. Chu-Teh. were b>. now so confident of success 

surrender and the handing over to Communist mercies of a lom^ list 
of war crmmuis,- i„cl,Kli„g Chia„g k'ai.rl.ek. Bv ..knril m,'.',! 

mated one mil ion Communist soldiers were poised on ilie riorlli 
banks of the Yangtze Biver 11 ‘ , “ " 

g nuuacs or tne Chinese navv to bases on iht. .-cl.,.. 1 r n 

™ngrd°totrv/rreXr ' '°™*o'ar“ 

poifed out of .it: «r..:Tdrs 1 ,1: :: tit;"" 

form a protective garrison .arotnid sill, ngl, a! '“"S'" 

acrosst Y::£^!T;ttT'’^‘';■T■t""^ .mops swarmed 
scarcely anv Opposition fro *'rl'" miles long, enconntering 

weeks later cSe aTo, ?"’ Nalionalists. Two 

landed in Formosa to erect NadonaiS Clir'"' i’^ Hie knoinintaiig 
mg with them the Shamrl,.,; rr- •.* last redoubt, bring- 

but improbable army of TibfraUon"’^ ?-^ 'Hicleus of a promised 
mainland continued for a few mn ri " elements on the 

triumphant Red armrn“ain 7 vr V° t° tlio 

narrowing sector in the south n ^ gimrrilla actions in an ever- 

poses, the struggle for ChrurTroteTHalf"' "" H-'-' P- 

perfect the democratic revolution • • ^ ‘^^‘ibiry of civil war to 
ended in victory for MarxLt Sh ^>' Yat-sen had 

of China as the Eastern pivot of thrr"''" 5 ‘ Roosevelt’s dream 
was smashed. ^ Alliance of free nations 

the United States as wdrThrTru^'"‘^‘'^^i political debacle for 
the public onus for this but no “^onnistration unjustlv bears 
’ =>ooceedmg administration has had 
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the wisdom to redress tlie error or the courage to do so if, indeed, it 
knew what to do. American foreign policy, in consequence, has been 
forced to walk awkwardly across the international stage, hobbled on 
the one hand by exaggerated bonds of loyalty to the anachronism of 
the Repiiblic-of-China-on-Formosa, and on the other hand pre- 
vented by stubborn pride from acknowledging the reality of the 
Communist government that controls mainland China. It unhappily 
is as true today as it was nearly two decades ago that United States 
policy toward China is dictated more by the exigencies of domestic 
politics than by the realities of the world situation. 

The disastrous course of events in postwar China gave Republi- 
can and other critics of the Truman administration their one secure 
handhold on a foreign policy issue. Many professed to see the be- 
ginning of an evil design to “betray” China in the Yalta agreement 
giving certain concessions to the Russians in exchange for their join- 
ing the war against Japan. Without reviving that ancient argument, 
the historical fact remains that the Soviets gave little direct help or 
encouragement to Mao and his Chinese Communists until the rout 
of the Nationalist armies w'as well on its way. Stahn distrusted Mao 
Tse-tung even before 1945, a fact that Khrushchev and Kosygin un- 
doubtedly have brooded upon for most of the succeeding twenty 
years. 

Some argue honestly, and others not so honestly, that Truman 
“sold Chiang down the river” bv demanding that he take the Com- 
munists into his camp, and by shutting off the flow of American 
dollars and arms when he did not. General Marshall was misguided 
when he made this recommendation, it is contended, and it is freely 
asserted by some that he was led into this error by the wicked 
counsel of American Foreign Service officers who were secretly con- 
spiring for a Communist victory. But the record is clear that more 
than $2 billion of American aid went to Chiang between V-J Day 
and the end of 1949, and that almost 75 percent of American- 
supplied aims and equqmient wound up in Communist hands. 

Mr. Truman and his aides in the State Department contributed to 
their own discomfiture by abandoning, as far as China was con- 
cerned, the bipartisanship that had lubricated so well their political 
efforts in respect to Europe. But this was dictated almost as much 
bv necessity as by design. The fact was that during most of the 
period from 1945 to 1950, the administration had no hard, clear-cut 
policv toward China. It was dealing in an area where the choices 
were alwavs between the lesser of several evils, and it plaved'by ear 
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instead of by note. It could hardly have won the Vandenbergs, the 
Dulleses, and the Deweys to a ringing support of its own indeci- 
sion. The State Department published a 1,054-page white paper on 
China in 1950, which set a mass of facts in proper conte.xt but did 
not support the thesis that a rational and coherent policy for China 
was followed. 

All these ingredients gave a virulence to the partisan debates over 
China that has seldom been matched either in intensity or longevity. 
Some portions of the suppressed Wedemeyer report lent themselves 
admirably to this purpose. From time to time, the oracular ambi- 
guities of General MacArthur, uttered from his Ol^Tnpian summit in 
Tokyo, were seized upon by the pro-Chiang forces in the United 
States as avidly as though they were bits of revealed Gospel. In 
October 1947, former Ambassador William Bullitt published in Life 
magazine a “Report on China” that restated with compelling plausi- 
bility all the arguments for virtually unlimited aid to the Nationalist 
cause. The thesis that it was the Truman-Acheson foreign policy 
that delivered China into the hands of the Communist infidels be- 
came almost an article of Republican faith in the late forties and 
early fifties, and it is still being repeated in the middle sixties. 

But that some of this, at least, was a faith of convenience and 
partisan necessity is a conclusion hard to escape. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, a man of great probity and responsibility, never came publicly 
to the defense of President Truman on the China issue. There 
was a strong prospect in 1948 that he might be Secretary of State in 
a Dewey administration and would have to pick up the China nettle 
in his own bare hands. But in that year he wrote privately to Cali- 
fornia s Republican senator William F. Knowland, one of the first 
among the China Firsters,” in these cautionary words: 

‘ The vital importance of saving China cannot be exaggerated. But there 
are limits to our resources and boundaries to our miracles 

Mr. Landon [Alfred M. Landon, the Republican sage of Topeka] may 
be of the opinion Aat we “gulled” Republicans should have yelled our 
heads off about China and the Generalissimo during the past year or two. 
But in my opinion it would only have precipitated and underscored a 
discussion of Chiang s weakness and nullified any remnant of his prestige. 
It is easy to sympathize with Chiang, as I always have and still do. But it 
w quite a different thing to plan resultful aid short of armed American 
intervention with American combat troops. 

I envy Mr. Landon’s freedom to criticize what wasn’t done and his 
freedom of responsibility for deciding specifically what should be done 
now. [But] when practically all of our American-trained and American- 
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equipped Chinese divisions surrender without firing a shot— where do we 
go from there?''* 

A good question, indeed. It was one that President Truman asked 
many times with quite discouraging results. 

Harry Truman was never an e.^pert in the esoteric disciplines of 
international affairs. He had little of the creative genius in this di- 
rection that Roosevelt and Churchill had, or even Joseph Stalin. Yet, 
as President he wrought the boldest and most far-reaching changes 
in United States foreign policv of any President in history — changes 
which have markedly affected the destiny of the world ever since. 

As the present volume has tried to show, a part of the genius of 
Harry Truman as President lay in his ability to seek good advice and 
to act upon it when he got it. The most profound influence on his 
decisions in the field of international relations was supplied by Dean 
Gooderhan Acheson, his last and greatest Secretary of State. 

There could scarcely be two more dissimilar men — the one an 
Eastern aristocrat, the other a son of the proletarian Middle West. 
Yet there grew between them a bond of mutual respect and personal 
warmth that survived every vicissitude of public office and the cool- 
ing effects of many years of reflection. Their admiration for each 
other is undimmed today. 

In the heyday of his official career, people used to say that Dean 
Acheson looked and acted too much like a Foreign .Minister to be 
real. His erect, commanding figure, set off by a bristling, up-turned 
mustache and lu-xuriant eyebrows, his vast learning, his crisp, im- 
maculate speech and lofty bearing — all conspired to impress his 
peers and to intimidate his inferiors, and to infuriate a good many 
of both. 

.A philosophical liberal nourished on the teachings of Theodore 
Roosevelt and M'oodrow Wilson, he joined the first New Deal ad- 
ministration as Under Secretary of the Treasury. W’ithin a year he 
had broken with FDR over monetarv policies and returned in a 
magnificent huff to his Washington law firm. Roosevelt tried to 
tempt him out again in 1939 with the offer of a judgeship, which he 
declined. But in 1941 he accepted appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under Cordell Hull. Acheson remained in the State 
Department (with a lapse of eighteen months in 1947-48) until the 
Republicans took over in 1952. He had been Marshall’s Under Sec- 
retary, and Truman named him Secretary on Marshall’s retirement 
at the beginning of 1949. 
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As an American diplomat, Dean Acheson must be ranked as one 
of die ^eatest of the century. His hand was prominent in every 
major diplomatic negotiation and foreign policy formulation of the 
wartime and postwar years. Because of this, he was a prime target 
for the political foes of the administrations he served and of the 
Truman administration in particular. His situation was not helped 
y he fact that he plainly could not tolerate the bumptious self- 
importance or the slothful mentality of some of the members of 
Congress with whom he had to deal. 

lame TrhT'"* alarmed over tl,e col- 

abMritta Dee r“"'* '■“‘'■A'"* ‘'“‘lat'a reached a height of 
rf Coni a vote? " R'=P“tl'aans in both Houses 

mu. _ as he “ 

and he us^dleloonoT' “ t^aathing, 
son. But the occasion^rec-iir his faith in Dean Ache- 

tion was a handwritten “\f ^ ■f^^ieson with the most gratifica- 

near the end of the first month°of°he Ko 1'= received 

.950, The memo ( it has nevlbllb^LllSed I ld?'"'"'“ 

Security CoIndroHhrUNl sl 'Y'""'"'; Immediately calling the 

direction, we would have had to fm promptly in that 

thereafter show that you are a t ° The results attained 

Your handling of the situation sinc^has f diplomat. 

I am sending you this for your recoVl " 


H.S.T. 



CHAPTER 11 


Korea 


A Game of Chance 

At 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, June 24, 1950, Presi- 
-ZjL dent Tmman’s private Air Force plane was just beginning to 
lose altitude for the long approach to the municipal airport at 
Kansas City, Missouri. It was a hot, humid day below, with ground 
temperatures close to 100 degrees. Above, tall columns of storm 
clouds reached into the sk)'. The President was homeward-bound to 
Independence for a weekend with his family and for some personal 
business with his brother, Vivian, at the old family farm near 
Grandview. A couple of hours earlier, the President had dedicated 
the new Friendship International Airport, at Baltimore, “to the 
cause of peace in the world,” and he may have still been meditating 
on those words at that unsuspectedly historic hour of the early 
afternoon as he drew near his home. 

Two o’clock of a Saturday afternoon in Kansas City, U.S.A., is 
four o’clock of a Sunday morning at the town of Hwach’on, just 
north of the 38th parallel of latitude, which separates the Republic 
of Korea, to the south, from the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, to the north. On that dark morning of Sunday, June 25, it 
was warm in Hwach’on and it was raining fxiriously, for it was the 
beginning of the monsoon season. Though the hour was unseemly, 
lights were burning in the headquarters of Senior Colonel Lee Hak 
Ku, Operations OflBcer of the Second Corps of the North Korean 
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Peoples Army (NKPA). Hi, face and the otiier Oriental faces 
around him showed the evidence of strain. As the hands of his wrist 
watch reached the hour of four, Senior Colonel Lee ILik Ku broneht 
ns upraised arm down in a sharp j;eslurc of command. A.s he did\so. 
the purring low-slunir Russian tanks of the .\KPA Seventh Division 
ranged nearby, roared into life and churned southward through the- 
mud. At the same time the skies to the right and left of Colonel 

insuh" b“''T"‘ r'V'"' ""T I’**'' 

pricl "i^'ciifalions at that moment were on war. not 

Lgan to ring insLttndv The nr 

Denartinent kiuui. li • ^ •^‘^'Porters were .iskiiig. "Does the 

forces in Token in . " ‘ <-onmiander of Far Eastern 

bassacior at Seoul 1 \Lr"‘ i- ■'^biccio w.is C.S. Am- 

any good gmesses ^^‘■partment have 

body on the Far Eastern' desT-'t^ 

will you? Thanks.” ^ '* on this thing. 

and m;! Aot°ol«' 

quiet country home at Sandv S • '• terrace of their 

Washington, when the ti l" ' b'LvIand, a few miles outside 

Assistant Secre S Hickerson. 

Achesonthatheaidlst ms^ ^‘“ted Nation, Affairs. He told 

ble in Korea, and that thev h ul^ " P''‘‘-'^=^ reports of trou- 

bassador Muccio. It anneared tl 'r'o a me.ssage from Ain- 

North Korean troops had 'attack- n ^ '‘‘^“ble was. indeed, serious, 

at a number of points all acro>;.;*fl f’‘''.'’^'^‘^ated the border in force 
had reported, “It would annci.- f P‘^’''bisula, and, the Ambassador 
the manner in which it was I'n. T*”i ^ nature of the attack and 

offensive against the Republic of it constitutes an all-out 

During the ne.st half hour Ad 

preliminary course of action to nr blocked out a 

of Keren. Itn pnneipal fel^e '^vr.l n??,".'''’®?''' 
and unequivocal determination to M i , ■'’bould be a prompt 
weight and authority of the Unim 1 m '‘ggression, with the full 

united Nations backing up the effort. 
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Rusk and Hickrrson rounded up nictnbets of their ^taih and 
brought into the action Ainb.issador-at-Large I'hih'p je.stij) ;nnl 
Ernest Gross of the U,\’ delegation. Anny Secret.iry Frank Fata; w.u 
also alerted, since Defense Secretary Louis Johnson atul Cener d 
Omar Bradley, Chainnan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were at tlie 
monietit, airborne somewhere over the Pacific, en route hon’ic- from 
Tokyo. Around midnight, a call was put in to U.\ Secretary Geiu-nl 
Tr>g\-e Lie at his home on Long Island, asking that an cmer«n-ncv 
session of the UN Security Council be convened the next davr.Smj. 
day. Cables were then dispatched to United State embiVsi'c* ill 
ov-er the world telling them of this country's proposed action in the 
UN and asking them to give it full support. 

Wliile this 'emergonev course of uclion wus I.eing p,,, i„ 

Dean Aclieson called the President at his home In Independenc > 
and told him what had happened and asked his approval of tj'^- 
plans he had worked out with Rusk and the others. It was almost 
o'clock and Mr. Truman's bedtime, but he said he would iininerl * 
ately lly back to \Vashington. .Vcheson told him this w;is h i^l/' 
necessarx-, to get a good sleep, and that he would have anodie' 
report for the President before noon the ne.xt day. ' 

On Sunday, armed with additional reports from Korea and 1 

promise of a UN Security Council meeting that afternoon Ache 

again communicated with the President. This time Mr. Trutii m t'Tl 

the Secretary to round up the chief State and Defense offici.aL \ 

to have them at Blair House for an emergency conference ' 

o’clock that night, and that he was returning to W'ashim't ' 

O U .it 


once. 


As the President boarded his plane in Kansas City 


couple of 


hours later, he gravely told the reporters accompanyfiifr him a ° 
he knew of the situation. ” 


“Don't make it alarmist,” he counseled them. “It could be i 
ous, but I hope it isn't. There has been no formal declaration 
that I know of. I can’t answer any more questions until I 


facts.” 


tile 


Mr. Truman had concurred in full with the course of acf 
posed by his Secretary of State. In later years he would 


sav; 


In my generation, this was not the first occasion when thg 
attacked the weak. I recalled some earlier instances; Manchu 
pia, Austria. I remembered how each time that the deniocraci r’ 

encouraged the aggressors to keep going ahead. ^ ^'fed (q 


act it had encouraged the aggressors 

Communism was acting in Korea just as Hitler, MussqIJjjj 


the 
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Japanese had acted ten, fifteen, and hventy years earlier. If this was 
allowed to go unchallenged it would mean a third world war. It was also 
clear to me that the foundations and principles of the United Nations 
were at stake unless this unprovoked attack on Korea could be stopped.’ 

Why did this unfamiliar, far-off land suddenly become so critical 
o United States foreign policy? From time immemorial, Korea had 
been ^ pawn in the unending power struggle between China and 
J pan. In the Second World War it was under steel-booted Japanese 

A,u / China had agreed that, with victory over the 

kted Ir bv™ T' i“ " This was stimu- 

. ed less by any sentimental attachment to the people of Korea 

S ImCr 1 so pote„'t7pLe o^ Fa^ 

substibe™ to thi The Russians 

^^.-ements by 

thousa^ds^VlanaTe'^^^''''"'^’ " 945 . there were tens of 

The RutLn/ser^^^^ administrators in Korea. 

Sion across the border fronf appro.ximately a full divi- 

States .4th W Corns ^he United 

landed at the southern port o/pusan forTh^*^”^"^^ 

plify the problems of disirmi a j ^ same purpose. To sim- 

running the civilian gover ' ^ ‘‘epatriating the enemy and of 

allies agreed that, purely aTTmatterTf 

would take care of things nr. hi. c u euuvemence, the Russians 
cans to the south. This feogi-T parallel and the Ameri- 

it cut the country approximately was chosen simply because 

or economic considerations " because of any political 

preted by the RussianTas ^ demarcation was inter- 

they had no interest in a unifi became evident that 

across the parallel, cut off ehrJ embargoed traffic 

southward, and set up a provS' *e transft of goods 

munist lines. In 1947 the UnitpH S°'^®^ument modeled on Com- 
and the General Assembly estabUslf ? *6 UN, 

cation of Korea and on overseeing ^ ^ ^Pecial mission on the unifi- 
year. The Russians and their elections there the next 

the election commissioners cross iho i- puppets refused to let 
the election of 1948 was held only in *®"R°ry, and so 

formation of the RpnnKlir* r/- . m the south. It resulted in tl 
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, ^ or KorJa'nn "'^suited in the 

ency of the aged and despotically inclined 

yngman Rhee, no great 
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favorite with Washington even then. Tiie Connnnnist answer was to 
announce, a few w-eeks later, the formation of the Democratic Peo- 
ples Republic of Korea, with Kim II Sung, a .Moscow-trained revo- 
lutionary, as Premier. 

In WD, tlusiia and Ihe Unitnd Slates, in a rare act of common 
consent, w.lhdtcw Ihcir occupation forces from the neninsnia Icac- 
mg behuul training cadres for the native armies. The United V-. 
tions still dutifully carried “the problem of Korea" on its -meruh 
evidence of its commitment to a unified Korea. Hut for all practie d' 
purposes there were now two autonomous Koreas. mutnalK I'lostile 
mutually suspicious, oriented toward opposite ends of the' politic il 
iLxis, and each eager to be at the others throat. 

Korea was one of many postwar trouble spots on the svorld man 
but, m the view of .American planners, rather -i nn'n,-,,- , .1 ; 

probably be safely ignored. The Joint Chiefs of StafHn in 't 
dismissed Korea as being of little military concern .1 ■ 
ment in terms of its broad defensive strategy in dm P 
gress turned down President Truman s renuest fnr <ir -n. 
economic aid to Korea in the 1950-51 budeet. And r> r/'" 

1950. Secretary Acheson, in a speech to the .Valional Prc-”nT /*" 
was to achieve a delayed fame of sorts), lumped Korr-, ,t’.i “ 
areas in the Pacific [which] it must be clear that no * ' othur 
guarantee against military attack.” ° P^-'^son can 

This was a good deal less than the “invitation to the C 
to attack Korea,” which Republican critics of the Secret^”^^^^'*-^*^ 
later to squeeze out of his words. But taken in coniu^^ 
other indications of this government’s apparent disinterest^ 
it is not surprising that the Communists figured there \ 
gambler’s chance that the United States would not J<-‘ast a 

South Korea. protect 

George F. Kennan has advanced another explanation f 
sians’ willingness to make the Korean gamble. He hassaid^^*^ 

They saw us at this time moving rapidly toward a r 
treaty to which they would not be a party. They had pvace 

since the surrender to see if we couldn’t be induced <0 w f ""s -- 
our forces and give them what would amount to a free hand v/jtii 

When they saw it wasn’t going to work out that way ^rjrea, 

“If this is all we are going to get out of a Japanese settle 

better get our hands on Korea fast before the Americans ] 

back in there.”^ ^ Japanese 


It is Kennan’s position, as well as that of several a 
that initially the Communist thrust into South Knrr*^ experts- 

v/a.s a joief 
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venture of the Russians and their North Korea puppets, and that the 
were not brought into the action until later. 
Whatever motNes were at work in this desperate game of chance 
the irrevocable first move was made at 4 a.m., Sunday 10^24 

contain Washingtons turn. The policy of 

containment had run into its first challenge by force of arms.^ ^ 


oeven Days in June 

afternoon, the mJ^S^curuJ'cor^^I^^ Washington that Sunday 
headquarters at Laire e ^ r*^^' emergency session at its 

goodfor one AetJ ’ “f historic 

the Coundrsince T f boycotted 

munist China. On this Suiifk^ esting the UN s refusal to seat Corn- 

gate Jacob Malik of the U sVr 

failure to apply his almost ce'rtain veto'the 

brand the North Knrpon « “ /eto, the Council voted 9 to 0 to 

called for an .mmeire„d!fr'.°:’. • “ of the pLe." It 

invaders beyond the 38th parallerTh-'” 'vithdrawal of the 

the West. ^ ^bis was a significant one-up for 

Acheson, DefensTs^retarv'^'^Toh'"^^”"'^ National Airport by Dean 
when his plane landed at 7^ is Secretary Pace 

ately to Blair House (thr tL^ They drove immedi- 

where other top aides awaited the^^^R^ White House residence), 
his bedroom telephone to infnm! n' ^^^7 Truman went straight to 
'vays did when they wem “ he al- 

as momentous a conference nn ^ went downstairs to begin 

participated in. national strategy as he had ever 

Ranged informallv abom Ti.-rv, c 

some drawing room of the old m cocktails in the hand- 

nited States “high command”- °f 

retary Acheson, Under Secretarv ^^^^P'^’^tment of State, Sec- 
aries Rusk and Hickerson, and UI^A K ^ Assistant Secre- 
from the Department of Defense q ^"^bassador-at-Large Jessup; 
s^retaries for War (Pace), NavvVpr^^^T^^”^*^"®"’ *e service 
(Thomas K. Finletter); the Chairma ^^^hews), and Air 

General Bradley; the service cSf f t Chiefs of Staff, 

Lawton Collins), the Navy (Admhal Po(”esl Sh 

“est Sherman), and the Air 
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Force (General Ilovt S. Vaiuienberg). A Coininunist bomb at 1628 
PennsN Iv'aniti Avenue that ev'cning would bav'e vvnped out in one 
crippling bhist the whole top layer of this nation s military and dip- 
lomatic leadership. 

These were the best experts on national security in the United 
States. In the mind of each Wvis the realization that the nation faced 
a major crisis, perhaps as great a crisis as it had ever faced. Also in 
the mind of each was the realization that there was only one re- 
sponse the United States could make: “This shall not be allowed to 
happen.” What this determination might bring in its train not one of 
them covdd say. But while they could propose, only the President 
could dispose. To him alone fell the responsibility for decision. And 
characteristically, he met it head on. 

The big mahogany dining table was cleared after dinner and the 
group went to work. First diere were summaries of the latest infor- 
mation from Korea. There were hopeful signs that the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) Army might be able to contain the assault from the 
North. At least one main thrust through the mountains northeast of 
Seoul, at Chunchon, appeared for the moment to have been stalled. 
Acheson read a number of recommendations that had been made for 
action. These were discussed freely around the table. 

In the end the President chose three of the recommendations: 

1 . MacArthur was to be instructed to send the planes and ships 
necessary to evacuate all American civilian personnel from Korea. 
His fighter planes were to protect these operations from interfer- 
ence, staying south of the 38th parallel, if possible, but going beyond 
if it became necessary. 

2. Mac.Arthur was to get as much ammunition and other supplies 
into the hands of the ROK Army as possible. 

3. The 7th Fleet was to be called north from the Philippines into 
the Formosa Strait and instructed to prevent the spread of the con- 
flict in that area. 

These were first steps only, based on the assumption that the ag- 
gression would continue. In addition, the President ordered that 
fresh intelligence estimates be made of other tension points around 
the world where Soviet aggression might occur. The Korean ad- 
venture might be only a feint to cancel a stronger thrust elsewhere. 

He also demanded a military study of possible retaliation by this 
country against Sov'iet bases in the Far East should they actively 
intervene on behalf of the North Koreans. 

Recollections of persons who attended this meeting are nearly 
unanimous in describing it as rela.ved and wide open. The President 
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gave everyone a chance to speak his mind, and apparently everyone 
did. ^ 

There was no question on the part of anyone that the only course 
tor the United States was to take a firm stand to help Korea and to 
stick by It, whatever the cost. “If we are going to prevent a third 
world war, one of those present said, “we have to draw a line 
somewhere. We might as well draw it here and now.” 

The Navy and Air Force spokesmen said they thought the first 
JvTh. ““ “'1 =>'■' oause the 
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less than 25,000 before the first week of fighting was over. It had 
been deliberately denied offensive weapons — tanks, heavy artillery, 
combat aircraft — to circumvent President Rhees intemperate ambi- 
tion to bring about unification with his northern neighbors by force. 
This cautionary strategy' was to prove very nearly fatal in the open- 
ing weeks of the war. The ROK Army was brave and willing to fight, 
but it was outnumbered and hopelessly outgunned by the enemy — 
to an e.xtent not then suspected by the Blair House conferees. 

On Monday the President was at his office early. /Associates in the 
White House recalled rarely having seen him in a grimmer, more 
determined mood. He gave liis staff a concise rundown on the week- 
end’s developments and the previous night's conference at Blair 
House. W'alking over to the big globe in his office, he put his hand 
on Korea and said; 

“This is the Greece of the Far East. If we are tough enough now, 
there won’t have to be any ne.xt step.” 

.•At 11:30 he issued through his press secretary his first formal 
statement on the Korean crisis. It was carefully worded to avoid 
hysteria, but firm and forthright. It said: 

The attack on Korea makes it plain that communism has passed be- 
yond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations, and will now 
use armed invasion as well 

Those responsible for this act of aggression must realize how seriously 
the government of the United States views such threats to the peace of 
the world. Willful disregard of the obligation to keep tlie peace cannot be 
tolerated by nations that support the United Nations Charter. 

That afternoon the President received the Korean Ambassador, 
Dr. John Myun Chang, whom he reassured to the e.xtent that he 
could. The Ambassador, shaking his head sadly, told reporters as he 
left the WTiite blouse, “The hour is late.” 

On the far side of the world, meanwhile, consternation and panic 
were growing in Seoul, the South Korean capital lying less than 50 
miles below the 38th parallel. ROK resistance had crumpled after a 
brief stand at Chunchon, and elsewhere along the front. Refugees 
and fleeing troops were pouring into the city. The Rhee government 
was planning to move its headquarters further south, to Taejon. 
Ambassador Muccio had begun the evacuation of American civil- 
ians under air cover provided from Mac.'Arthur’s forces in Japan. 
Three Yak fighters of the NKPA had been shot do%vn by American 
planes over Inchon, where they had attempted to strafe a Danish 
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freighter taking American refugees aboard. The Ambassador ra- 
dioed his grave apprehensions to Washington. ROK infantry, with- 
out tanks or heavy artillery, he said, appeared to be helpless before 
the NKPA drive, spearheaded by Russian-built T-34 tanks. Mac- 
^thur had advised the Joint Chiefs that, on the basis of reports 
from his observers on the scene, the fall of Seoul was imminent. 

That night President Truman again summoned his “war cabinet” 
to an emergency meeting at Blair House. The reports from Korea 
cast a far more ominous shadow than they had twenty-four hours 
earlier. It was becoming apparent that the ROK forces needed more 
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As the Blair House meeting broke up that night, Mr. Truman 
observed ruefully; “Everything I have done in tlie past five years 
has been to try to avoid making a decision such as I had to make 
tonight.” 

Tuesday morning President Truman summoned the congressional 
leaders of both parties to a conference at the White House. He also 
brought into this meeting his full Cabinet, the top Secretaries and 
Officers from the Department of Defense, and a similar group from 
the Department of State. More than forty persons sat around the 
long, coffin-shaped table in the Cabinet Room to hear the President 
report on the latest news from Korea and to give an account of his 
actions so far during the crisis. He read them the text of a formal 
statement summarking these actions, which he planned to release at 
noon. 

There were many questions from the legislators, most of them in 
the vein of whether the nation needed additional military strength 
and whether our actions were consonant with the UN Charter. Not 
one spoke e.xcept in commendation of what the President had done. 
When his message was read in the Senate and House later that day, 
both bodies cheered. The decision to act promptly and vigorously to 
check the Communist aggression in Korea, and to throw in the Navy 
and the Air Force without quibbling over diplomatic proprieties, 
drew an almost unanimous outpouring of praise for the President 
from the nation’s press and from many capitals abroad. 

At io:q5 that night, the UN Security Council, responding to the 
urging of the United States chief delegate, Warren Austin, adopted 
one of the strongest resolutions in its histoiy' up to that time — a rail 
for armed intervention against an aggressor. It called on the member 
nations to “render such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security to the area.” The vote was 7 to i, with Yugo- 
slavia voting “No” and the Soviet Union again absent. 

Wednesday passed without momentous new decisions havino to 
be taken in Washington. The Senate unanimously adopted a bill 
passed by the House for a one-year extension of the military draft, 
and heard Senator Taft complain that President Truman had 
“usurped the power of Congress” by his war-maldng decisions on 
Korea. No one, however, paid the Ohioan much attention, for once. 
There was more interest in the news that Prime Minister Attlee- had 
just told the House of Commons that all British warships in Japa- 
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nese waters had been placed at the disposal of the American com- 
mander there for employment in behalf of the ROK. 

But momentous things were happening in Korea that day. The 
Communist invasion had now smashed through virtually the last 
K defenses in the mountains and valleys along the 38th parallel, 
and two mighty columns of armor and foot soldiery had now con- 
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Seoul to address the National Assembly only three days before the 
inviision was launched. Dulles was dubious that the ROK Army 
alone could repel the invaders. He was supported by Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson and ineinbers of the Joijit Chiefs. 

Johnson also said it was becoming clear that restricting U.S. air 
cover and naval support to targets south of the 38th parallel was 
robbing the effort of its effectiveness. The long flight from bases in 
Japan gave the pianos a too limited time over their targets, and the 
lack of good ground liaison made the location of targets difficult. 
The enemy’s main supply depots and concentration points were 
north of the parallel, Johnson said, and unless these could be de- 
stroyed there was little prospect of checking his headlong progress 
down the peninsula. Acheson and Pace pointed out the hazards of 
carrying the fight into the enemy’s territory, lest it offer a provoca- 
tion for either Red China or Russia to jump in openly on the side 
of the North Koreans. 

President Truman accepted parts of both viewpoints and had 
them put together in a new directive to General MacArthur. The 
General was authorized to send his planes north of the parallel, but 
to be scrupulously careful to hit military targets only. In addition, 
the General was ordered to bring enough American ground troops 
into Korea to set up a proper communications system for air control 
and to secure airfields and port facilities somewhere in the area of 
Pusan, then about 200 miles south of the combat area. 

Word of this decision was received with relief at Far Eastern 
Command Pleadquarters in Tokyo, Within hours of its issuance. 
Major General Earl E. Partridge, Air Force Commander in the thea- 
ter, received this terse directive from his chief: “Stratemeyer to 
Partridge: Take out North Korean airfields immediately. No Pub- 
licity. MacArthur approves.”-' A few hours later, thirty-three officers 
and men of the 507th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion landed at 
Suwon airfield, 20 miles south of Seoul, and set up their M-55 ma- 
chine guns. Hardly had they done this when a flight of four enemy 
Yak fighters swept across the field. One was shot down and the 
others fled. 

After the National Security Council meeting in the Cabinet Room 
that Thursday afternoon. President Truman went to his Oval office 
and there held his first regular press conference since the onset of 
the Korean crisis. It was not notable save for one fact: The conflict 
got a label that was to prove politically troublesome to Mr. Truman 
for years to come. It was not his label, but he accepted it. Here, 
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from the transcript of the press conference, is how the Korean war 
became known as a “pohce action”— a police action m which the 
United States was to suffer more than 100,000 casualties over the 
next three years. 

Q. Mr. President, everybody is asking in this country, are we or are 
we not at war? 

A. We are not at war. 

Q. Mr. President, could you elaborate on that statement, “We are not 
at war,” and could we use that in quotes? 

A. Yes, I will allow you to use that in quotes. The Republic of Korea 
was set up with United Nations help. It was unlawfully attacked by 
a bunch of bandits which are neighbors, in North Korea. The United 
Nations held a meeting and asked the members to go to the relief of 
the Korean Republic, and the members of the United Nations are 
going to the relief of the Korean Republic to suppress a bandit raid 
on the Republic of Korea. That is all there is to it. 

Q. Would it be correct to call it a police action under the United 
Nations? 

A. Yes, that is exactly what it amounts to. 

Sixteen nations, in time, were to make tangible contributions to 
this “police action,” but the United States would bear 90 percent of 
the burden of helping the Republic of Korea defend itself. 

While these events were going on in Washington, General Mac- 
Arthur was making his first on-the-spot inspection of the situation in 
Korea. His C-54, sentimentally named Bataan, was the first plane to 
land at Suwon airfield after the American antiaircraft detachment 
had taken over this landing field. He stepped out, casually resplend- 
ent as usual in his crushed military cap with the golden “spinach” on 
its visor, a black leather windbreaker over his open-throat khaki 
shirt, and the familiar oversized corncob pipe clamped in his teeth. 
He accepted a brief ceremonial welcome from President Rhee, and 
demanded to be driven at once toward the combat zone. He was 
taken all the way up to the Han River, where massed NKPA forces 
on the far bank were preparing to jump off on what they intended to 
be a swift, decisive sweep all the way to the Korea Strait. 

Major General Charles A. Willoughby, MacArthur’s chief of intel- 
ligence and his most reverent biographer, was present on this mis- 
sion and has described its climax as follows: 

Motoring forward under the constant air bombardment, he encoun- 
tered all the dreadful baclavash of a defeated and dispersed army. The 
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South Korean forces were in full flight. He reached the banks of the Han 
River just in time to be caught up in the last rearguard action to defend 
its bridges. Seoul was already in enemy hands, and he found himself once 
again the inheritor of a massive disaster, leader of yet another forlorn 
hope. 

For full twenty minutes the General stood on a little mound just off the 
road, clogged with retreating, panting columns of disorganized troops 
interspersed with ambulances filled with groaning, broken men, the sky 
resonant with shrieking missiles of death, and every%vhere the stench and 
misery and utter desolation of a stricken battlefield. His trained eye 
missed nothing— but in this brief interval his desperate plan was made. 
And desperate indeed it was! Completely outnumbered though he would 
be, he would bring his occupation forces from Japan and rely upon stra- 
tegic maneuver to overcome the great odds against him.'* 

Shortly after 3 a.m. Friday, Washington time, teletype circuits 
from Tokyo began to chatter in the communications center at the 
Pentagon. MacArthur was reporting on his inspection of the Korean 
battlefront. The duty officer summoned General Collins, asleep in an 
anteroom in the Joint Chiefs of Staff quarters upstairs, who, iii tuim, 
put in calls that brought Dean Rusk and a handful of other officials 
speeding across the Potomac in the early dawn. A two-way circuit to 
Tokyo was set up so that the Far Eastern Commander and his supe 
riors in Washington could “talk” back and forth via teletype. 

The te.\t of MacArthur’s formal report was grim and e.xplicitly 
urgent. The ROK forces, organized and equipped only for internal 
security duty, the General reported, had been hopelessly mau e y. 
the heavily armed NKPA, and were in a state of shock and despera- 
tion. They were retreating in confusion; leadership was disintegrat 
ing; their supplies and equipment were falling to the enemy, an 
they had no visible prospect of recapturing the initiative. 

General MacArthur declared: 

The only assurance for holding the present line and the ability to regain 
later the lost ground is through the introduction of United States combat 

forces into the Korean battle area. _ _ 

To continue to utilize the forces of our air and navy without an ettec- 

tive ground element cannot be decisive. j Cf » o 

If authorized, it is my intention to immediately move a ^ 

regimental combat team to the reinforcement of the vita 
and to provide for a possible build-up to two-division strengt rom 
troops in Japan for an early counter-offensive. a 

Unless provision is made for the full utilization of the rmy avy 
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team in this shattered area, our mission will at best be needlessly costly in 
life, money, and prestige. At worst, it might even be doomed to failure.® 

General Collins told General MacArtlmr how concerned the Pres- 
ident had been only the day before about the whole question of 
using ground troops and how this might draw retaliation in kind 
from either the Chinese or Russians. He also said that the President 
had wondered whether the existing order to cany air and naval 
strikes beyond the 38th parallel might not in some way be expanded 
to meet the need. In any event, Collins concluded, this was too big a 
request to be handled at the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would have to 
be put up to the President in the morning. 

To all of this MacArthur dissented vigorously. The North Korean 
strategy called for a dash all the way down the peninsula to Pusan 
before the Americans or anyone else could intervene. If that drive 
got rolling it would be impossible to reverse it. He urged Collins to 
get him an immediate decision. Minutes were what counted now. 

It was 4:30 in the morning by General Collins’ watch as he put 
through a call to his civihan chief. Secretary Pace. He filled the 
Secretary in on the crisis message from MacArthur and recom- 
mended that, in spite of the hour, the President be apprised of the 
emergency. Pace agreed, and at a few minutes before 5 a.m. he got 
President Truman on the White House phone — crisp-voiced and 
wide awake, already up and shaved. 

The President heard Pace out in silence. Then, without hesitation, 
he granted the first of MacArthur’s requests: the immediate dis- 
patch of a regimental combat team by airlift from Japan to Korea. 
By 10 o clock he had OK’d the two-division buildup that MacArthur 
had also requested. In addition, he authorized a naval blockade of 
North Korea as proposed by Admiral Sherman. 

Now we were in, all the way. For the first time in history, a 
President, singlehandedly, had taken the nation into a shooting war. 
It had happened in one short, agonizing week — from Saturday, June 
24, to Friday, June 30, 1950. 

But what was historically more important, the United States had 
shown the world that it meant what it said about containing Com- 
munist aggression. ° 
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NSC-68 

To understand the administration’s almost instinctive response to 
the Communist aggression in Korea, :is well iis much of what fol- 
lowed, one has to know something about NSC-6S. which is to say, 
Policy Paper Number 6S of the National Security Council. Few 
people outside a very select coterie in government have ever heard 
of it, much less seen it. But it is, according to Dean Acheson, "one of 
the great documents in our history," and its significance goes far 
beyond the Korean conflict. 

The NSC was created under the National Defense Act of 1946 to 
provide a policy planning and advisory staff at the very pinnacle of 
government. It sers'cs to focus at one spot, immediately under the 
President’s hand and for his e.vclusive use, all that this government 
knows or can leani about conditions around the world affecting 
United States security, and the nation’s capability for dealing with 
those conditions. Its purpose is not to grind out blueprints and di- 
rectives but to evolve broad strategic concepts on which Presiden- 
tial policies can be based. There might not have been a Pearl Har- 
bor if FDR had had a National Security Council to guide him. 
There could hardly have been a NATO — or a Korean intersfention — 
without it. 

Late in January 1950, President Truman took the momentous step 
of authorizing a crash program to develop the hydrogen bomb, an 
infinitely more destructive weapon than the atomic bomb. As much 
as his decision to drop the first A-bomb over Pliroshima, this action 
confronted civilization with a potential clioice between emancipa- 
tion and extinction. And the odds on emancipation were not encour- 
aging, considering such factors as Russia’s recent mastery of nuclear 
energy, her growing might and continued belligerence toward the 
West, and the contrasting low state of defensive power in the free 
world. The total defense budget for the United States that year, for 
example, was a paltry $13 billion, which was little more than 
enough to maintain a standby Army, Navy, and Air Force thinly 
spread around the globe. 

Mr. Truman had been driven to this penury in military spending 
by the persistent cry for “economy” welling up from Congress and 
much of the public as well. But on the same day that he authorized 
a long-shot exploration of the H-bomb, he put the NSC to work on a 
new comprehensive study of American defense and foreign policy in 
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the light of world conditions as they then existed and as they might 
be expected to develop. The problem for which he sought an answer 
was not merely how many more soldiers, guns, and war planes we 
needed for our protection, but how to articulate and come to grips 
with one of the newest and most compelling political realities of the 
twentieth century: the inseparability of national security in its 
global aspect from the total web of government. 

The study that was to become NSC-68 evolved through many 
weeks of labor by a handful of experts in the State and Defense 
epartaients, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other branches of government. It was not a long 
paper as such things go, but it was heavily documented with spe- 
cial studies and statistics. Its principal postulates and conclusions 
can be roughly summarized as follows: 
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bombs probably means that an approximate stalemate in nuclear weapons 
will be reached by about 195.}. The United States might extend its ad- 
vantage for a few years longer if the hydrogen bomb should be perfected, 
but success in that effort is uncertain. 

While the economic and productive capacity of the U.S.S.H. is mark- 
edly below that of the West, its potential for growth is great, and the 
Communist nations arc striving more detenninedly than the West to real- 
ize full potentials for growth. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the Communist military capability for 
conventional, or nonatomic, warfare is now substantially superior to that 
of the West and is continuing to improve at a more rapid rate. This 
imbalance can be e.xpected to continue for at least as long as it takes to 
achieve the economic rehabilitation of Western Europe and the full im- 
plementation of the NATO alliance. , 1 u u 

Could the crisis between the two great powers be reduced through 
negotiation and particularly by mutual arms reduction? The prospects at 
present are poor, given the immutability of Soviet objectives and its a - 
vantage in militarj- power. The West cannot abandon its efforts to^negoti- 
ate, particularly to neutralize the threat of a nuclear holocaust, but it 
must act in the re.alization that Stalin respects the reality of force a great 


deal more than he does the abstraction of peace. 

Based on these premises, an indefinite period of tension and 
foreseen for the United States and for the West— a period t lat s ou e 
defined less as a short-term crisis than as a permanent and fundamental 
alteration in the shape of international relations. To meet tliis new con 
tion, four possible lines of action are open to the United States: 

1. It can continue on its present course of reduced defense budgets and 
limited military capabilities, but without reducing its commitmen s 
free-world security. 

2. It can abandon these commitments, maintain its mi ^ ^ 
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3. It can attempt through "preventive war a quick, violent but p 

sibly more favorable redress in the world balance of power. „ 
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'ThI fourth alternative is inescapably the preferred one. “s fulfillment 
calls for the United States to take the lead in a rapid and substantial 

"It was August 1963 before the Nuclear 
international agreement in this field, was «ufied by the unueo 
Britain, and the Soviet Union at a conference in osc 
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buildup in the defensive power of the West, beginning “at the center" and 
radiating outward. Tliis means virtual abandonment by the United States 
of trying to distinguish between national and global security. It also 
means the end of subordinating security needs to the traditional budget- 
ing restrictions; of asking, “How much .security can we afford?” In other 
words, security must henceforth become the' dominant element in the 
national budget, and other elements must be accommod;ited to it. 

The wealth potential of the country is such that as much as 20 percent 
of the gross national product can be devoted to security without causing 
national bankruptcy. This new concept of the security needs of the nation 

relnu /h'r*' of 'Sso billion, or not much 
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Paper Tiger with Claws 

Six weeks of fighting — of slaughter and hearlhreak saw the 
American and South Korean forces chased into the Pusan perimeter, 
a 100- hv 5()-inile rectangle in the southeast corner of the peninsula. 
Heavilv outnumbered and outgunned by the NKPA, the defenders, 
after the fall of Seoul, had been driven out of Chungju. across the 
Kum River, out of the provisional capital, Taejon, where the Ameri- 
can agth Division was nearly chewed to bits, through the steep 
pxsses of the Sobaek .Mountains, and across the Naktong River. 
Here, at last, on the east bank of the Naktong, with their backs to 
the sea, the ROK and American forces were able to stabilize their 
lines in the first week of .Vugust and to hold the eneniN at )a\. 
Americans had fought on other and smaller beachheads in World 
War H— Anzio and Salerno, for example— but to many it looked as 
though Pusan might become the ,\mericau Dunkirk. 

Ground forces "in Korea (United States and ROK) were under the 
command of Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker, the ^ lort- 
tempered and pugnacious commanding officer of the Eighth .• rm\. 
As he pulled the gate shut on the Pusan perimeter on August 4. lie 
had somewhere between 70,000 and So.ooo battered anc wears 
frontline troops at his disposal: five ROK divisions the a4th and 
25th American Infantrv Divisions, plus the 1st Cavalrx’ and the 5 1 
Regimental Combat Team, all of them severely understrength and 
with no margins left over for reserves. The NKPA outnumbered 
W'alker's forces by about two to one. Wdiile the North Koreans, 
initially at least, held an additional superiority in tan anc eavy 
artillerv', the Americans had a near monopoly on air pow'er. 

But air power was not the decisive advantage it was cracked up to 
be, mainly because the Korean w'ar was not the 'in 0 war 
Americans knew how to fight. American military doctrine, sharp- 
ened principally on the battlefields of Europe, was ° J 

ear- strategy, where battlefronts and objectives were relatively wd 
defined. It also relied heavily on wheels— motorized transport 
everything from firepower to field rations. But t le 
knew or cared little about orthodox positional warfare They foug 
in human waves who, when they met an 

guerrilla bands and flowed singly or in groups through r ' 

dies and mountain trails to engulf their target from f 

When the American planes shot up their supply columns on 
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open roads and trails, the North Koreans simply abandoned their 
trucks and disappeared into the brush, carrying their weapons and 
equipment by hand, each man a beast of burden as well as a fighter. 
Hard-muscled, uncomplaining under their harsh discipline, they 
could live for days on a pocketful of rice and cover incredible dis- 
tances as stealthily as forest animals. American officers, in grudging 
admiration, compared them to the Indians of American frontier 
days. And because these tough, persistent little men seemed to 
be everywhere-invisible snipers by the hundreds picking men 
off as they went to the latrine or huddled together in machine-gun 
nests-they struck terror into the hearts of the green, bone-weary 
Gls. A graphic description of the agonies encountered by the Amer- 
ican GI m Korea is given from firsthand experience by T. R. Fehren- 
bach in these words: 

The hillsides of South Korea are steep; often slopes of 6o degrees are 

Ira <!>« “V- 

stuffintheteoLpaddli™!’' "”*''"8 outside the broavnish 

American soldim, onrofficeTpuT it^V^ °“j°l 

onesed to hard pulls, gave The L ''gs. 

throbbing headad.es. . Short of water hoV 

shartS:. Mt tebleSte^ame sT^^ bellies turned 

be air-dropped on units alontr Tn priority that they had to 

weeks [of July and Aue'ustl ammunition. . . . During these 

than NKPA bullets ^ ^ and heat knocked out more men 

bound. They defLdS^nTolds^ marches, were road- 

their vehicles couldn’t go, they did no^ go 

weapoSess 24trDiv£ pi^l^hed'SckV^^ decimated, dirty, exhausted, 

himself: -There but for the'iraee^^^^^^^^^ Taejon could only say to 

For the 24th Division certainlv « ° 

whole. The other divisions from Tami!^!l"°i Army as a 

as [they] were committed to action N identical weaknesses 

or mentally prepared for combat. For^'i'hp ^ ^q^ipped, trained, 

history, American ground units haH V. recent American 

Sated“ “ “"'-u Wd1r,,„tSle“‘ 

The ma,„ri,y ,he youpg meu „f .b, „,He, divisions fhsown Kosea 
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were no more interested in being soldiers than the men of the 24th had 
been. They had enlisted for every reason known to man, except to fight. 
They had no real antagonism for the enemy ... no understanding of their 
nation’s position in the world. ... 

Soldiers fight from discipline and training, citizens from motivation 
and ideals. Lacking both, it is amazing that the American troops did even 
as well as they did.”^ 

The Pusan perimeter, a 120-mile arc anchored on the Sea of Japan 
on the east and the Korea Strait on the south, gave the American 
forces a line they could defend according to the traditional methods 
of combat xvith which they were familiar. Though they were spread 
woefully thin and almost' totally lacking in reserves. Walker’s nien 
and thek ROK allies at last found some respite from the succession 
of defeats and retreats. Pusan was one of the best ports in Korea, 
xvith four large piers berthing up to forty sliips simultaneously and 
with railroad sidings for the quick movement of cargoes. An 
during August, the supplies began to pour in, along with a trickle of 

reinforcements. 

A New York Times correspondent wrote from the scene: 

The outskirts of Pusan to a depth of 15 miles have become a vast 
arsenal and supply depot. Forty-five ton Pershing tanks wdi their 90-mm 
guns are arriving in quantity. So are the big 155-mm o\yitzers. ere is 
plenty of oU, fuel, and motor transport. There are supplies for a wmter 
campaign— tents, heaters, sleeping bags, and cold wea er c 0 ng. 

During the early days of August, the Eighth Army was reinforced 
by the arrival from the States of the 2nd Infantry Division and the 
1st Marine Brigade, the latter in particular heavily seasoned with 
battle-wise veterans of Guadalcanal and Okinawa. Two thousand 
British riflemen, the 27th Brigade, arrived from Hong Kong and 
went immediately into the line. 

Meanwhile, President Truman, pressing partial mobilization 
through Congress, had authorized a call-up of Organized Reserves 
and some National Guard units. Draft quotas were being stepped 
up. as were recruiting drives in all three services, with the objective 
of adding 600.000 men in uniform in the shortest possible time. 
There was httle resistance to these measures, for American pride 

had been shocked by the Korean debacle. 

A budding American confidence was expressed by General 
Walker in mid-August when he told a reporter: “The batde is not 
finished, but I am pretty sure now we %vill hold the beachhead we 
need.” This confidence was matched by a growing desperation o 
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the part of the NKPA, whose whole strategy had been built on a 
furious, headlong sweep down the length of the Korean Peninsula, 
pushing the ROK enemy ahead of them and into the sea before 
effective aid from the outside could arrive. The NKPA had not 
planned on a stalemate, nor on maintaining long lines of supply 
from their Chinese Communist allies, 500 miles away in Manchuria. 
But now they were stalemated at the Naktong, and were being 
harassed ever more furiously at their rear and along their tenuous 
lines of communication by American air fighters and bombers spray- 
ing them with machine-gun bullets, e.vplosives, and napalm. 

In a desperate last-ditch effort to retrieve their strategy, they 
hurled themselves at one part of the line after another, sometimes in 
suicidal assault waves, sometimes in stealthy infiltrations under the 
cover of night. They drove the defenders’ line inward along the 
northern edge of the perimeter, and took tlie port at Pohang. Late in 
August the NKPA made their most determined drive of the war up 
to that time in an effort to take Taegu, the temporary capital lying 
just within the perimeter 55 miles northwest of Pusan. They 
punched through the defenders’ line opposite the city and put 
10,000 of their best troops on the east bank of the Naktong and 
drove to within 13 miles of Taegu before General Walker’s men 
could stop them. For two weeks the Battle of the Naktong Bulge 
raged indecisively, with the American 1st Cavalry (motorized) 
taking the brunt of the punishment on a 35-mile line directly in front 
of Taegu. 

But the NKPA was losing some of its punch. Its supply lines, 
under relentless air attack, were running dry. It had suffered heavy 
casualties, and replacements were being conscripted at bayonet 
point from the untrained and unwilling South Korean peasantry. 
And the buildup in American tanks and artillery had robbed the 
invaders of their early advantage in firepower. By the end of the first 
week in September, the threat to Taegu had eased, and it was clear 

that the Americans and South Koreans would hold their vital beach- 
head. 

Then, in the early morning of Friday. September 15, came one of 
the most daring and dazzling exploits of the entire war: The 1st 
Marme Division, which had sailed secretly from San Francisco two 
weeks earlier, stormed ashore at Inchon, 150 miles in the enemy’s 
rear. They were backed up by zGz ships of Task Force 77, which 
laid doivn a terrific covering of fire and aerial bombardment. Simul- 
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taneously the Eighth Army opened a slashing offensive above Taegu 
to break out of its beachhead. 

MacAxthur’s grand strategy, to cut the enemy’s lines in two and to 
seal him off from his source of supply, was at work. General Walker 
told his wear)' but exultant veterans; “Our days of purgatory have 
ended and we will pass to the offensive.” 

In ten days Seoul had been retaken, and the infantry' from the 
Pusan beachhead had driven along a narrow corridor to link up with 
the Marines’ beachhead at Inchon. By the end of September, UN 
forces were in control of the whole Korean Peninsula south of the 
SSth parallel. The NKPA, fleeing northward, was as disorganized 
and shattered as tlie American and ROK forces had been two 
months earlier. 

All America exulted over the brilliant success of the Inchon 
maneuver. The nation’s faith in its virility was restored, and it now 
looked certain that our cnisade for South Korean freedom had been 
vindicated. The President sent MacArtlmr a note of extravagant 
praise: 

I know that I speak for the entire .American people when I send you my 
wannest congratulations on the victory' that has been achieved under your 
leadership in Korea. . . . My thanks and the thanks of the people of all 
free nations go out to your gallant forces. I salute you all, and say to all of 
you from all of us at home, “Well and nobly done.” 

Surely, now the enemv had been contained and the end was in 
sight. 



CHAPTER 12 


<>c><x><><x>ooc><>«>o<>c>oc>^^ 

The President and the General 


A Meeting at the Summit 

T here \vebe two fronts in the Korean war — a military one be- 
tween the forces of the United Nations and the Commimist 
aggressors, and a political one between the President of the United 
States and his most colorful and headstrong General, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, headman of a disappearing military aristocracy and Coin- 
mander of all forces in the Far East. Neither conflict went its 
course. In the long run, however, the advantage in both co 
came down on the side of the angels: the free world shovyed its 
wilUngness to fight to stay free, and the institution o e 
States Presidency gained new stature and dignity. It is wit e 
second, or political, aspect of the war that this chapter is pnncipa y 
concerned. 


Even on what appeared to be the eve of victory, Washington was 
still concerned lest the embers of the Korean w^ be fanned into 
new life and spreading violence. There was ension over w a 

the Chinese insight do if the fighting 

borders of Manchuria. And the Russians? Their city of Vlaiyostok 
lay only 40 miles beyond the eastern tip of 

become alarmed, too. The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) urged cautio 
on their Far Eastern Commander. Harass the fleemg ^“7 “ ^ 
home territory beyond the 38th parallel, they told him, but do noth- 
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ing to invite intervention from his Chinese or Russian allies beyond 
the Yalu River. The JCS recommended, in fact, that he establish his 
base line on Pyongyang-Wonson, about i2o miles above Seoul, and 
leave any adventures beyond that point to the ROK forces e.x- 
clusively. 

Washington was not at all certain that MacArthur saw eye to eye 
with his civilian chiefs on just why the United States was fighting in 
Korea or what its ultimate objective was. A war to contain an ag- 
gressor rather than to destroy him; a war of limited objectives 
against a secondary enemy to avoid unlimited war against a primary 
enemy— these concepts, it was feared, simply were not in the proud 
and arrogant old soldier’s book.“ 

Douglas MacArthur’s vanity and his manifest ability as a soldier 
(he wore five stars on his shoulder boards) had long made him a 
sort of semiautonomous power within the governmental structure. 
From Bataan to Tokyo he had shown something of a regal procon- 
suls disdain for the authority of the central bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. This heady independence had lately been reinforced as a 
powerful group of Republican politicians in the States had vested 
him as the shining symbol of their opposition to President Truman. 
Douglas MacArthur— handsome, arrogant, supremely self-assured— 
had not set foot in the United States in fourteen years. He had 


maintain peace and security without a Kenc'nl'wrr We .‘'rf ' 

K 'r f" 

sume the very things we are now t^ing to Snd 

General MacArthur. That nolicv ns vm. i. .. i • 
a new concept into military op^erations— the cone .0^ r ’ 

th^ when you use force, you cL limit the forc^ ^ appeasement, the concept 

in Korea certain mUitMy^appLTem'e^^^^^ UnurthT''* 1 “ situation 

to the maximum extent, that we would nm ^.s! n 

lines of Korea ... "‘ivy except along the border 

think that introduces into ^he military snher^ y‘‘^'d to his terms. I 

known in my life or have ever ^di^ •An, ^ ''“v- not 
Hearings of the Committees orArmed sTr' ‘'‘‘'“‘''jy„S>tnations in the Far E.ast," 
May-June. 1951. PartT. p^ 39-40 Relations. U.S. Senate. 
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acquired a hero’s image of Olympian proportions, and he would be 
the last man to question its validity. Nor did he suffer chose 

who questioned his wisdom about that part of the wodd he had 
staked out as his own, the Far East. 

Washington’s anxiety about MacArthur suffered a fresh 
late in July when he went to Formosa to check on the 
ability to defend themselves against a possible CommmJdt 
from the mainland. His warm praise of Chiang and his 
pressed displeasure over the “leashing” of the GeneralissiiJiQ'^^' 

7 th Fleet sent shudders through the policy levels of Wt ^ 

Chiang was regarded as a heavy liability, and his eageme^^S^~ 
the United States underwrite his ambition to retake the ^ ' 
was viewed with all the sympathy of a hot time bomb 
wanted nothing so much at the time as to keen PV.:.. 
keep quiet about Chiang. ^ ^ 

Clearly, MacArthur needed to be put straight on what th Tr - ' 

States was up to, not only in Korea, but in the v/orld* 

August 3 the President sent out Averell Harrirnan as 1 
to the Far Eastern Commander. Harrirnan was "r;iein^'*l 
He and the General conferred for more than ei(/ht }? ^ 
days’ time. He talked with many members of MaeArtl ^ 
made a quick inspection trip to Korea. Then he (lev/ ho ^ 
of puzzled uneasiness. ^ state 

In his report to the President, Harrirnan said that the 0 
expressed full approval of the decision to intervene in K 
, was convinced that he would ultimately be able 
North Korean forces, and that he foresaw no likelihood 
Communist China or Russia would pitch in directly f ^ f ^ either 
NKPA. But MacArthur was not happy about Washingt ° 
toward Chiang Kai-shek as a potential ally, and Harrima" I 
to considerable lengths to try to elucidate this policy Fomu 
— without much success, as he said in his report to the p 
“For reasons which are difficult to explain, I did not 
came to a full agreement on the way we believed thing^^r^^^^ 
handled on Formosa and with the Generalissimo, fjg ^^ould he 
President’s position and will act accordingly, but 
viction. He has a strange idea that we should back con- 


^'lybod^ 


V who 


will fight communism.”^ 

The President was reassured, or so he said. He tol^ ^ 
ference after Harriman’s return that he and General con- 

“eye to eye” on Formosa, and, it was assumed, on other i ^^^ur saw 
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lems of foreign policy as well. His reassurance did not last two 
weeks. 

On August 26 the news wires carried the te.xt of a message Mac- 
Arthur had addressed to the annual encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, describing what was, in the view of the State De- 
partment, a new foreign policy for the whole of the Pacific. It 
delineated a proposed United States defense line stretching from 
Vladivostok to Singapore, which, properly protected with United 
States air, naval, and ground forces, would make the Pacific “a 
peaceful lake. He wound up by decrying as “appeasement” the 
fallacious and threadbare argument” that to encourage the Chinese 
in Formosa would endanger our status in the rest of Asia. This was a 
poorly concealed slap at the administration’s established policy of 
keeping Chiang under wraps. 

President Truman was in a cold anger” when he read this state- 
ment, according to one ofiBcial who was summoned to an emergency 
conference at the White House the next morning. With his Secre- 
taries of State and Defense and the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff around him, the President asked each in turn, like a school- 
master, if he had any advance knowledge of the MacArthur state- 
ment. Each replied that he had not. Then, turning to Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson he said: 


. withdrawn, and I want you to send an order 

to MacArthur to withdraw it and tell him it is an order from me. Do 
you understand that?” 

Yes, sir, answered the Secretary. 

MacArthur statement was, of course, already in all the 

^ nevertheless obliged to “recall" it. 

time memoirs that he contemplated at this 

onT S reTn® and leaving him 

y esponsibihty foi the Japanese occupation. The hard feel- 

thf eSnfSl^^ however soon erased by 

UN forces^bapk^T™^*/*^i!"'^^°'^ victorious march of the 

N forces back toward the 38th parallel. But when onerations 

began to go north of the parallel, and when the first intfc^^^ 
reports came in, early in October of Hap nrst mteJligence 

on the Manchurian border the Presid^ 

stronff field rnmmir.rl ’ • ^sidents anxiety about his head- 

had better have a fac^tXee ““rwUh M “'a T' 

he gave these reasons. ““Arthur. In later years 


The first and simplest reason why I wantpH hp a • ^ 

MacArthur was that we had never haLnvnerf ? 

ver naa any personal contacts at all, and I 
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thought that he ought to know his Commander in Chief and that I ought 
to know the senior field commander in the Far East. 

Events since June had shown me that MacArthur had lost some of his 
contacts with the country and its people in the many years of his absence. 
I had made efforts through Harriman and others to let him see the world- 
wide picture as we saw it in Washington, but I felt that we had had little 
success. 

The Peiping reports of threatened intervention in Korea by the Chinese 
Communists were another reason for my desire to confer with General 
MacArthur. I wanted to get the benefit of his firsthand information and 
judgment." 

It is probably true, as some Republicans charged at the time, that 
Mr. Truman bad a lesser and concealed motive — namely, that he 
wanted, for personal political reasons, to warm up his own image 
within the radiant MacArthurian nimbus. He was having political 
problems aplenty on the domestic front at the time, and the Demo- 
crats were in the midst of a tough congressional election campaign. 
Even in going two-thirds of the way around the world for a “sum- 
mit” with his Far Eastern Commander (Truman would travel 4,700 
ocean miles from San Francisco, MacArthur only 1,900 from 
Tokyo), the President could blamelessly redress the suspected dis- 
tortion in public opinion about who was boss. 

The historic meeting at Wake Island, a lonely dot of land in the 
far Pacific, occurred in the early daylight hours of Sunday, October 
15. The President was accompanied by Dean Rusk, Averell Har- 
riman, Chairman Omar Bradley of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a 
handful of aides and reporters. In MacArthur’s party were his prin- 
cipal aide. Brigadier General Courtney Whitney, Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, commander of the Pacific Fleet, and Ambassador 
Muccio. 

Major General Ghester V. Glifton ( at the time of the Wake Island 
meeting he was a Golonel and the principal aide to General Brad- 
ley) recalls that there was some uneasiness in the President’s party 
about the attitude MacArthur would display toward his Com- 
mander in Chief. To avoid any confusions in protocol, the pilot was 
instructed to make sure that MacArthur s plane was already on the 
ground before he brought the Presidents plane in for a landing 
This he did, but as the latter taxied up the runway toward the 
operations building where the welcoming party was waiting anx- 
ious eyes on board scanned the group in vain for MacArthur Was 
the haughty General about to demean his chief by not walking out 
to greet him? 
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The engines stopped, a landing platfoim was wheeled out, and 
the door of the plane was thrown open. Still no MacArthur. 

Mr. Truman, General Clifton recalls, sat glued to his seat, his 
mouth drawn in a tight, anpy line. “I’m not going to walk out there 
and be insulted,’’ he said grimly. 

There was a tense and paralyzing interval aboard the Presidential 
plane when no one spoke or moved. Then they saw the door of the 
operations building open, and the unmistakable figure of MacArthur 
— the rakish cap, the dark sunglasses, the open-collar shirt, all made 
familiar in hundreds of newspaper and magazine photographs 
came striding out to the foot of the landing platform. 

“Not until that moment,” General Clifton has said, “did President 
Truman leave his seat. He just wasn’t going out to be downgraded 
by one of his Generals.’’^ 

The actual greeting between the two principals thereafter was 
cordial enough, according to eyewitnesses, and they climbed into 
the back seat of a dilapidated Chevrolet for the short drive to the 
squat cinder-block building, headquarters for a Civil Aeronautics 
outpost, where the conference was to be held. 

Actually, there was little of great strategical importance that 
came out of the Wake Island conference. Its principal interest lies in 
the evidentiary grist it supplied si.\ months later in the howling 
controversy over the General’s dismissal. 

The actual conference was in two parts. First, the President and 
MacArthur shut themselves in a small room alone for an hour’s face- 
to-face dialogue. Later, the entire group sat for another couple of 
hours aroimd a long conference table improvised by shoving five 
smaller tables together. The tropic sun beat down on the building, 
which was not air-conditioned, and the conferees sat in their shirt- 
sleeves. There was no formal agenda. The President conducted the 
meeting from penciled notes he had jotted on a tablet during the 
last hour of his flight from Honolulu. Most of the discussion con- 
sisted of questions addressed to the General and his responses. 
There was little time given to the details of the fighting in Korea, for 
in everyone s mind that was virtually a closed book with the 
promise of a happy ending. Most of the talk centered around plans 
for Korea s postwar rehabilitation, the perfection of a Japanese 
peace treaty, and the broad problems of the Pacific area. There were 
also mutual congratulations. 

MacArthur said he expected the fighting to be substantially over 
by Thanksgiving. He planned to have the Eighth Army back in 
Japan by Christmas and told General Bradley he probably would be 
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able to release the 2nd Division for reassignment to Europe in Jan- 
uary. 

He thought there was very little prospect of Chinese or Soviet 
intervention. If they had come in during the first couple of months, 
he said, their interference might have been decisive, but now it was 
too late for them to affect things. “We are no longer standing hat in 
hand,” he said. 

His intelligence showed, MacArthur said, about 300,000 Chinese 
troops in Manchuria, of whom not more than 135,000 were dis- 
tributed along the Yalu River. Under the best of circumstances, he 
said, not more than 50,000 to 60,000 of these troops could be got 
across the river for ofi^ensive operations, since the Chinese had no air 
power to give them protection. (Even as the General spoke, and 
completely unknown to him and his G-2, 120,000 men of the Chi- 
nese Communist Fourth Field Army had already crossed the Yalu 
under cover of darkness and had secreted themselves in the barren 
wastes of the North Korean hills. Others, with their Russian-made 
tanks and artillery, were crossing nightly. ) 

The General said he favored moving all non-Korean troops out of 
Korea as soon as possible. The greatest calamity in Asia, he said, 
would be for the Korean people to turn against their defenders be- 
cause of some friction between the UN and the Rhee government. 

Asked what additional assistance he needed from Washington, 
■MacArthur said: “No commander in the history of war has ever had 
more complete and adequate support from all agencies in Washing- 
ton than I have.’”* • 

There is less certainty about what went on in the first half of the 
conference — the private confrontation between the President and 
the General. Did the Commander in Chief take his subordinate to 
the woodshed,” as he had done five years earlier with a balky Secre- 
tary of State, Jimmy Byrnes? No one knows for certain. In his 
memoirs, Mr. Truman says only that, during their private talk, it 
was MacArthur who brought up the subject of his statement about 
Formosa to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, adding: 


" The minutes of this conference were put together a day later by General Bradley 
from a partial stenographic transcript and from notes which he and some other 
participants made. They were kept under a top secret classificahon until they were 
published in an exclusive dispatch by Anthony Leviero White House correspondent 
for the New York Times, on April 21, igSL a piece of journalistic enterprise which 
was to earn him a Pulitzer prize. The minutes were formally declassified a few 
weeks later during the course of the Senate investigation into General MacArthur’s 
recall. The General claimed not to know of their existence alAough a member of his 
staff had signed a receipt for a copy of the transcript at the Tokyo headquarters. 
However, he did not dispute the general accuracy o us rep 
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He [MacArthur] said he was sorry if it caused any embarrassment. I 
told him I considered the incident closed. He said he wanted me to 
understand that he was not in politics in any way-that he had allowed 
the politicians to make a “chump” (his word) of him in 1948 and that it 

Tenlr ^ something of our plans for 

sav T u conversation was very friendly— I might 

say, much more so than I had e-xpected.-* J B 

followed, the President told the group: 
is nr„e^ Formosa. There 

agreemem."° I “e in full 

thfMr!!wel?'';‘!?"'°''“' loM Ae Senate committee 

Wake Mand' “ “P discussions at 

ovt‘bvSo;ntri''Kl® "'id-Pacific “summit” was 

by both Truman and Mao“rthur‘"a°™ueh 
Signs of separate powers was issnerTK 

ers who had travekd with him- President told the report- 

conference since I’ve been President ’’ satisfactory 

some thought to be aranin ' General, with what 

said: "All the comments wm^haVe^t^c^ 

for the President ” Well befnrA ° publicity man 

their separate desUn^ion^^^ 

for Tokyo. “'‘""^lons, Truman for Honolulu and MacArthur 

New York Times/'hh Wakt^n ™ morning’s 

like an insurance salesman whoTas at] ^ results, 

prospect, while the latter FMa a signed up an important 

extent of the coverage.” ^^^^rthur] appeared dubious over the 

had been settled be- 


atrategic Backfire 

Even before the Wake Island meeting . 
had been run up in Peiping whier!’ 1" warnin 

mauder and his superiors Con 

rectly. The Chinese Foreign Se;®oL '’1 "> -“d - 
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ROK division on their right and a Marine battalion with the X 

fnwf l ''f c ""'f ‘^•ngaged. The fighting waged 

Rir m s y for four days, then ceased as "suddenly as R had begtn. 
inc attackers simply dissolved into the hills. But the UN forces had 
ultered heasy- losses ami a severe psychological shock. There now 
iinf^ Hit that their attackers had been, not Chinese “vol- 

eers^ but professional Chinese soldiers in organized units. 

an alarmed MacArthur messaged the Joint 
tiiets that men and materiel were pouring over all bridges of the 
u rom . anc luria in such numbers as to threaten the destruction 
or the forces under his command, ffe asked immediate authority to 
on\ t lese bridges and other installations in the “north area** sup- 
onemy. The previous restrictions against bombing 
miles of the \alu, he said, would have “disastrous effects" 
Ch’^f * inunediately. He still w;us not convinced, he told the 
le s, t lat this presaged a full-scale commitment by the Chinese 
ommunists, but it did greatly enhance such a possibility. At his 
^^’ot same day he issued a communique saying 
>1 were now faced by a new and fresh army backed up 

wi I su stantial supplies and reserves — “one of the most offensive 
^ 'otemational lawlessness ever known in history.” 
ermission to bomb the Yalu bridges was promptly forthcoming 
rom ashington, but it was coupled with a repeated reminder to 
avoi targets inside Manchuria and, in particular, the Yalu dam and 
power installations. Because of the necessity of maintaining opti- 
mum position with United Nations policy and directives,” Mac- 
rt urs instructions from the Joint Chiefs read, “and because it is 
national interest of the United States to localize the 
g ting in Korea, it is important that e.xtreme care be taken to avoid 
vio ation of Manchurian territory and airspace.” 

A ter this first Chinese feint there was a long lull that lent cre- 
6nce to General Willoughby’s contention that the Communists 
were engaged in diplomatic blackmail instead of serious warfare. 

e two halves of the UN army solidified their respective positions 
p Chongchon River, on the western front, and the Changjin- 

\r the east, roughly some 50 miles south of the 

J anchurian border. Some 200,000 UN and ROK troops were in the 
ine or in reserve; supply lines had been strengthened; the Air Force 
roamed the skies at will, without seeing anything suspicious south of 
f e Yalu River to bomb; and elements of the 7th Fleet stood offshore 
near Hungnam, in the Sea of Japan. With considerable fanfare. 
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turkev wac f t-i, i truman presidency 

troop positions, andlL liUk oSmetrCter™ 

immediate fump-off'nf a final ff Korea and announced the 

comm„ni,„’“Xl;sead: 

against new Re'^A™, ™ envelopment in North Korea 

effort. Our air forces of aU typef havT fn "ilT decisive 

sustained attack of model coordinar- weeks, in a 

interdicted enemy lines of sunnori- ( effectiveness, successfully 
forcementtherefrLhas been^^^^ f'^rther rein- 

pincer ... has now reached comma ^ eastern sector of our 

two the northern reaches of the ° ‘"S^^'^veloping position, cutting in 
morning, the western sector of geographical potential. This 

sault in an effort to complete thp forward in general as- 

vance. On ”ho^ “they' 5^0^^ d^ “ 
ninments of the ROK nLrp^t ft * f“ny. fet upon 

e 'chen, whom they virtually dem l^u j ranges, near 

Unued States aafth DivJon afunT 

across the Chongchon River On thr’v it back 

Marme Division^ the hills Sir I ist 

" 1 opening assault and hv ^®®ervoir bore the 

unded, 50 miles away from their hopelessly sur- 

were not only caught by su^dse bun forces 

euerrill ^ ^ well-trained enem °'^*^*^'^i^ered almost two 

chma S only kind J{ I .?°''°“ghiy skilled in fluid 

AImond‘''“~r"'^'’''Bon or rSrl? ^d h' but 

Sn ’uS" u front! fSld " .fose retreat General 

wjK nnF toward his Huntm ^*™dar dilemma, and he 

the end of ifi r ^ ^^>’ing. “We fap^ 5 ^ 'communique to the 

aoco nd b? ", Dooember ft " '"*='y war." By 

nee had been pushed back to wiTh; iine of UN resist- 

with ShnfrM ' "hifo h!*lh BSth parallel 

' 'O'- rst .Marine Division cfii ' 'o ti^e west thn v „ 

DkSct r pofkS f " "f 
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In actuality, of conrso fl,- j r ^ pbesidency 

devaslaling as some H * “1 “5 neither as 

aa the General tried toTate '™> nor as trivial 

the X C 0 T,s got om oT thel t'’'’""' ®“* ®S“ Anny and 

^ngs considered. But they had f d” ^a^atrvely good shape, all 

The Chinese Comm„ntesaivi ‘f.r*“y ” ** objLiive. 

and MacArthur was ingloriously strategy of deception, 

enemy and did not know what they were upT'^ underrated the 

These 6&rly weeks of D v*, 

apprmsal m Washington of tlm wh^^^^^ period of desperate re- 
u niman met almost daily with h - ^ ^“ean involvement. Presi- 
HoTT?"®* the Pentagon his^J'' ,f dvisers from the State 

tional Security Council was called Th^ Na- 

the d'/v S' oircut ^7 two 

?o7offi ^ ^onstan7tre,m r 

A gWi^ff n? 7 ^""tions. ° messages to and 

:.3™ • iu S™, 'if.™ --V. Md 

toj- Mr. Truman waf to Ce^rThrh 

.W^^hington war^tm do now?’°^^ question 

using the North the fear that thp • 

some other part nf ^gg^'ession as a div ^ r were 

of Staff were nn ^ '^°'’^d, most likelv V tor a thrust in 

dsk drainSg o77er^ " ^-^udgSt tha7" J°-t Chiefs 

^diur s ambition if ^"d in EuToV* 7 ^^ 

uese. They stmnrri '‘d-out counternff 1° meet Mac- 

^uad us into the that a giant the Chi- 

"'ar of attrition againsT7r^^" °t mafnland Ch’'^^' ^^d to 

Another facto? with 777''”*®d million c7 ^ hopeless 

'vhich MacArthur sl7 ^'^^^Mngton T People. 

the support of the TT -f j %nore, was thp contend, but 

vided the shield of po/-^ .^^tions. On the preserving 

Fesence in wf g jjical -spectability the UN pro" 

oner of United States nr. 1 - 7®^ hand, the UM f military 

38 th parallel and on m Korea. MacArth ^‘^.^^uome a pris- 
apprehension thro^ffrl*^^ '^-uchurt .fV^'^t across the 
counlry might indS ^ Natio” “Mk of 

aaeed, by mle„tio„ ot by „ that this 

“y accident, be about to 
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conuHit the international body to a cataclysmic ideolomcal war. The 

iirits opinion, which had supported the'united States 

Koreans ‘‘ aggression by the North 

Koreans, was now m danger of reversing itself. 

press Jr?'”"*" ^ Jcled inune;^urably to this apprehension when, in a 

Lnib^ilh?r'‘ .3«- >»'pI>ocl both that the atomic 

Arthur n ^ ^ in the field. General .Mac- 

tinn fn ^ u-'l ° ‘ ‘^oswers to a ques- 

office nuTc^W ’ properly prepared. His press 
meant^^ . a clarifying statement. What the President 

. It said, was that the use of any weapon is always implicit in 
can weapon." but the authority to use' tlie A-bomb 

h^’ - 1"’’ President, "an'd no such autlioriza- 

n as been given." But the President’s reassurances were a loner 

" waves of his earlier words. The 

‘ allies, as well as the member states of the UN, were alarmed, 
^ rime Minister .Attlee hurried over from London the ne.\t day 
or a face-to-face talk with President Truman. 

-No foiAvard-moving strategy' was possible in the face of the mili- 
ary set back and the policy confusion of the moment. On December 
3. the Joint Chiefs told Mac.Arthur, in effect, that since he could not 
i^Tn he should do his best to /w/d. "We consider that the preserva- 
tion of your forces is now the primary consideration. Consolidation 
o forces into beachheads is concurred in.” This would have to do 
until some way out of the hateful dilemma showed itself. 


“The Buck Stops Here” 

It was in the midst of this painful impasse that MacArthur re- 
turned to the political offensive against his superiors in Washington 
He suddenly became highly accessible at his Tokyo headquarters 
for personal and cabled interviews with members of the press. In 
response to a long inquiry from the editors of United States News 
and World Report during the first week in December, he attributed 
his difficulties in Korea to “the extraordinary inhibitions . . . without 
precedent in military history” which denied him the opportunity to 
carry the war into the “privileged sanctuary” of the enemy To 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press, he addressed a loner and 
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subtly critical dissertation on the UN!’- 

I«er.A„dthe„l,',::'"r,'“ ?"■> '''“e/' Mr Trunlan said 
want it to appear^that the C ^'^V’ he did not 

the failure of his offensive InsT*^T punished because of 

Joint Chiefs of Staff send direerf * T, ^‘"‘■'‘■‘"'her 6, Truman had the 
phcable to all military officer-^' ° '^hacArthur a new directive (ap- 
^Peech, press release.' o/ nlu instructing him that “no 

issued in respect to foreign nnf^ ^‘^i^nient should henceforth be 
partment of State, or in^the^ f> “r "'i^h the De- 
partment of Defense. ’ "’hitary policy, with the De- 

Every second lieutenanf L-n 

he given to do.” the fomiL " rn' '"^at his platoon ought to 

ouse said later. “He thinks the captain sitting in the White 

wonlft^l^ things his way. But Genp^ hh’nd when they 

would h,,, eourt-mariialed anv r ^^lur-and rightly too-1^ 
lews to e,xpress his disagreement heu tenant who gave press 

bo *''*P"'on.s durin, a, , 

Potspeative: ""I" ‘o keep fta eve „Ti„ r'"’’"' 

}■ President Tru 

uSuVb increase defense appro- 

^^''el (exclusive of Mnfm " ^he Par Easf 

On Decemb« had been on "months earlier, the 

lowed for a rapid b -u he declared a natin billion, 

of about n ern^ uildup in military m emergency which al- 
3 , 500, 000 („ ll^'I^y'PO've, ,o a projected level 

MacArthur • P ci^unately 2,300,000 at the 

Washington-bacr-a . said to 1, . 

Specifictllv accordr^‘°”“8e plot that^“Ja • if ''^ved that bo 

did that th^i G-2 oh- *^®*Tnation nn infr victimized by a 

the Red Chinesrr t’''*''''eged sanctuw' Willouebb^ strategy to the enemy, 

while General Xf apparent behind the Yah? before 

corded." (VVilln, '^'d not such a dee! respected. “That 

farfetched in the he^r’ 'V^f.^’^hur, ’ iq®P/“®"1s one of the°bl"'r’^ forthcoming 

manderand the Tcf^^ “j ’"‘‘"y comm®^'* P' 383.) Thi!^ P“S“ 

J S made public duriF'"’?"''^®tions betvire * assertion seems rather 
g the Senate hear' Eastern raem. 

hearings m igg^. 
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time), and the resumption of certmn wartime controls, fie made it 
plain, however, that his goal w;is something less than all-out mobili- 
zation. The papers described it its moving the country “into second 
speed, not liigh gear.” 

3. The U.N General Assembly adopted a resolution designed to 
seek a cease-fire in the Korean conflict. The proposal was rejected by 
a Chinese Communist delegation especially invited to Lake Success 
to discuss it. But a ceirse-fire now' became the dominant goal in UN 
policy in spite of the Chinese rejection. 

-}. Republicans in the House and Senate, by a substantial vote, 
asked the President to fire Dean Acheson as his Secretary of State 
because “he had lost the confidence of the country.” This reflected 
the bitter partisanship that had developed not only over the frustrat- 
ing course of events in Korea, but over the rising hysteria created by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy’s hunt for Communists in the govern- 
ment. President Tniman refused even to consider the Republican 
demand. 

The gulf of misunderstanding — or of nonaccommodation — 
between Mac.Arthur and his chiefs in Washington continued to 
widen. To the temperamental Far Eastern Commander it seemed 
that his genius as a soldier and a maker of history w'as being 
hampered by small-minded civilians half a world away from the 
scene of conflict, whose strategic vision was clouded by petty and 
irrelevant political considerations. His communications to them 
were heavy with grandiose language that carried subtle barbs of 
disdain. To President Truman, to Secretaries Acheson and Marshall, 
and even to MacArthur’s old comrades in arms on the Joint Chiefs 
of StaflF, it seemed that the hero of Bataan and Corregidor was arbi- 
trarily refusing to countenance the prospect of a lesser glory for 
himself in Korea. He wanted to win in Korea, and win big, or get 
out. Sympathize as they might with his soldier s frustration at being 
stalemated by an enemy he held in such profound contempt, they 
were at the same time provoked and confused by his refusal to face 
the realities of the kind of war he was in. To some, at least, it 
appeared that his intransigence had a design — namely, to prepare 
an alibi against his inability to win a shining victory. 

These mutual suspicions and clashing purposes reached a peak 
early in January 1951 — a peak that brought a long step nearer the 
ultimate showdown between the General and his Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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Oiijanuarvin \fn„\ ii thu.man phksidency 

were to be pinned to d the Joint Chiefs that if his forces 

Korea, he could no longer (t'” "Hlefinite defensive operation in 
that he either of Japai He .rsked 

to pull out of Korea. ■'oinforcements or be authorized 

The Joint Chiefs renlied in •> i 

curred in his estimate tint tli oiemoranduni that they con- 
do so, could force the Unitpcf determined to 

substantial reinforcements tin ^ evacuate Korea. But no 

at least two JoX'wC “"I ‘o >'■= Far East 

would have completed their trv ‘Nhitional Guard divisions 

ataveoffevacoatfonas lo it was essential ,0 

Wa are forced ,he f • "’““8''’ 

mate* o '* " '"''“'"'ia°”'n<icr° ester"! “i’°" 'l‘o factors known to US 
protra f Communist China lo"^ oonditions, including sustained 

fUvould bef ' “ “ 

ttoorfro“?°'“”‘™"‘™™'^^ "> 

riiplotnatiy ta fiain some furtho V ‘O'tiation of evacuation of 

effort consultations with UN count"^- essential military and 

. " “ i-portan, also " 

■essaetualu. fo^eeTb^' '’Sgressors and 'til™ K (’""“i""'"' ■>“ 

^ ar.L:'&f'7eonsidi;|’:L,"^ '■« ''e evacuated uu- 

lasSorabtr”""""' 'to'japan'a''T' positions . . . 

MacArthu,-'’'’™""*’’ da, tllr''"' 

- ‘-™ot washing. 

Sovte, agnlir*' '‘“t and pr* eapability. 

« Com® S ■" ®“°Pa « efsewh. while the d.anger of 

Korea, he arcup1i°"l^tttum could be tentative and remote. 

waoldbeg,ea%,;*' “kalihood of its ernp';fon‘‘™“'™‘jh "T ‘"t 
To accomplish thi. I ' ^ another front 

naval blockade of PK- ^ P^°Posed a four 

industrial capacity by un’ destruction'ycf^ 

the employment of o ” ®®^^inted air anrt ^hinese military and 

aiang KalsS foThf^r™'' ‘^^1^1’’™'’"''"’“^ <=» 

hi command- ar,,! / f°™osa, offered by 
’ (4) removal of all re- 
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stn’ctions on the Xatioiialist garrisons on Formosa to mount diver- 
sionary attacks against tlie China mainland. 

ft, •'^htc.\rtlmr wa.s propo.sing. in effect, was a total reversal of 
tne limited war policy of the Truman administration and the United 
issking for the right not only to make war against 
e hinese Peoples Hepnhlic, whicli wa.s linked in a mutual de- 
ense treaty with the Soviet Union, hut to underwrite Chiang Kai- 
s t ■ in a resumption of the Chinese civil war. 

MacArthurs message created consternation in Washington. It 
^as promptly put before a special meeting of the .\ational Security 
ounci (Secretary Acheson left a sickbed to attend it). Without 
e a\, the General w.as told that his design for an e.vpanded war was 
overru ed. But it was clear to the members of the N’SC that new 
mstructions, compellingly specific in terms, had to be sent out to the 
ar -astern Commander before some headstrong action committed 
tne nation beyond recall. 

result was a double-barreled communication issued from 
as ington on January 12. The first was a directive from the JCS 
lat restated in more e.vplicit terms what .MacArthur had been told 
wo weeks earlier: Hold out in Korea w'herever you can for as long 
^ >011 can, with the safety of your troops and the security of Japan 


voIvwT*^ H’^**^^*^* Ui'>puU-^ in tlie whole Truni.in-.Mac.Arthur controversy re- 

where point. In his testimony before the Senate cf)nimittee and else- 

- a ’ j ® o the impression that the four-pronged offensive he 

mand II been approved by the JCS but w.is mysteriously counter- 

fM’I’t collorjuy with Cli.iirman Russell of the iavestig.iting committee 

c ' Situation in the F.ir East," He.irings of the Committee on .Armed 

plac^^*^ Foreign Relations, P.irt i, pp. 13-14). the following e-schange took 


rnittaj message, that document from which vou just read, trans- 
\I A ^ your instnictions? 

Ch" No, sir. This w.is t/ie rccominciulatioii, the study made by the Joint 

e s of Staff which sv;is submitterf to the Secretary of Defense. -A copy of it was 
tUTOshed me. [Italics supplied.] 

Haiu.man. But it was furnished to you .is a recommendation to the Secretary’ of 
alon™^*^’ course awaited a decision from that source before proceeding 

p AcAnTitun. A decision putting this into effect never arrived. . . . 

haiicman. Did you get any instructions that it was not to be put into effect? 
.MacAkthur. No, sir.'. 

- o rc-cominendatioii of the Joint Chiefs, it encountered a 

0 o somewhere along the line, cither from the Secretary of Defense or the President 
of the United States? [Italics supplied.] 

• IacArthur. I would assume so, Sir. 


ooeral Willoughby is more emphatic in his interpretation. In his book .Mac- 
he states on page 416: 

rie [MacArthur] recommended to Washington that he be permitted air bombard- 
otent in due course of military installations north of the A'alu . . . naval blockade 
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V»Ai*r.rT fT, • TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

L“th considerations; no offensive actions outside 

nlcetiwThir'f.^"^^ overwhelming military 

sonal message froTthe ftiilnt"? ^ 

size the intern n Hr, i i- • . explam again and to reempha- 

To IGinforcC im'nr»T*fr,-r»« 


onal policy regarding Korea. '' na- 

of n "““^ages, two members 

patcj,rTov:v,rste i r" ^- 

MacArthur any additional dariflcatahr““u^^' 

The Presidents message to r ^ ^ 

carefully phrased as to 1 Eastern Commander was so 

criticisr^ or reprimand t It avoided any hint of 

advice and the brilliance of the General’s 

ment,” it said, “as to the ma” ' ^^^^c^^ship. “We need your judg- 

expected from the f reasonably be 

support the resistance to aggresli^n command to 

organize on a world-wide bSis ” rapidly to 

might be'rfaXf “y^confeSnrdf''^^ 

demonstrate that Communist “ Korea: (i) to 

ggression against free people would 

of thp ri,: : 


of the 


■ X X 

China coast to cut off 

were octus/ty ^oop^s avrUabie^'i^ his request for the utiliza- 

offices of the S^fpi ^ Chiefs of recommendations 

they were pigeonii Defense, the Secrefn somewhere between the 

Both verSt supplied.] ^ a"d President Truman. 

Acheson, and the PhTf of Presidenr T 

MacArthur, it was hpld four courses ryman, Secretaries Marshall and 

JCS study committee c among a total nf “^onsive action alluded to by 

Communist China As C considered in th possible actions which ' 

Gener.Tl Rra^i„,. “e event of an oeo.v 


Trc Z j ’ '■ held were .. course 

Communilt™'hi^a‘®^/Q^ '=o«sfdered^n^th'''''^“ possible actions which a 

P. 736): General Bradley told the war against 

I want to emphasi? ^ *-onimittee ( Hearings, Part 2 , 

we send a direSive T 'vos not a dir. r 

It to the Secretary of Dpf ^°"^*^^^^^r-hi-Chief Fa ^ ^ study. . . . When 

hnplications we discnc approves or Vi' we draw up a draft, take 

Pr^ident who ok^^Tor sLetL of 

"This particular^stud;Pevr'“'^S™="‘o^it1t kt ^ 

a prospective directive to B i through thaf r ^ directive, 

along with other things il, » ^‘"“"dled in that wa« ™“Une. It was never intended as 
General Bradley’s feenlf^ 8°fog on at “ study for consideration 

Marshall and others! It !“ 

and experience (he had on!e^)®^T improbable tlFat^i^ testimony of Secretwy 
misread and misinterpreted sr. Chief of Staff ™an of MacArthur’s sagacity 
sinister forces in the White u “"P^Uant a milits. could have innocently 

^vathdrew permission RlacAH^^^ or the B“t the myth that 

seanng the Truman adminktnH^“^ the granted and then 

i°day. ation with its heat c^ flamed high across the land, 

ome of the embers still smolder 
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not be tolerated; (-) to demonstrate that the UN was a viable and 
vigorous force that could not be brushed aside; and (3) to 
s ^^gtnen the will to resist of hard-pressed governments in Europe 
and the Middle Eiist. flis message continued as follows: 

Our course of action at this time should be such as to consolidate the 
^rea majority of the United Nations. This majority is not merely part of 
e organization but is also the nations whom we would desperately need 
t^vent the Soviet Union moves against us. 

build-up of our national strength, we must act 
great prudence so far as e.xtending the area of hostilities is con- 
I which in themselves might be fully justified and which 

assistance to the campaign in Korea would not be bene- 
hos^lV ^ thereby involved Japan or Western Europe in large-scale 


n sun^ the President was telling his General, “I sympathize with 
>our problem and admire the way you are handling it, but please 
remem er tliat I have problems too, which are at least as great if not 
greater than yours.’ There was admirable restraint and magna- 
rumity ^ the President’s words, but his patience was running out. 

^ r. ruman s patience was being worn thin not only by the regal 
in ransigence of his Far Eastern Commander and the comple.xities 
0 e Korean war, but by the steadily mounting pinpricks and body 
ows of domestic politics. A President is many men, and he must 
e^ not just some but all of a nation’s burden. 

n mid-Januar)'-, the Senate became embroiled in “the great 
e ate over the issue of sending troops to Europe under the NATO 
^reement. Should it be done at all? Former President Herbert 

should wash our hands of Europe’s 
? onic troublemaking and concentrate on our own “Fortress Amer- 
ica. Should the President have e.xclusive authority to send troops, 
or on y with the permission of Congress? Senator Robert Taft held 
out with biting eloquence for the congressional prerogative “to 
ec are war. Isolationist and anti-Truman sentiment converged be- 
10 the Hoover-Taft thesis. The debacle of “Truman’s war’’ in 
orea was e.xhibited as a horrible e.xample of the alternative. The 
raged for three months before the President’s hand was 
op eld by what, in the end, was a needless and meaningless Senate 
o-'^prossing support of his policy. 

® President ordered, during January, the reinstitution of lim- 
0 wage and price controls as part of his mobihzation program. He 
Was immediately engaged in familiar combat with business on the 
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one hanri Qmrl l U i truman presidency 

aned b”f “IrflrbA ^ 

committee reported widec damage was done. A Senate 

Finance Corporation and corruption in the Reconstruction 

the report was “asinine ” a j ^he President said 

him. Alger Hiss went tn righteousness were upon 

Carthyism.” A Washingtra"^^”’ • epoch of “Mc- 

not a ver>. good siSnaZp Truman was 

enmg him with mayhem. Dr ^ 

that showed the President- r -i- Gallup ran a popularity poll 
In what 'seems archenemy. Senator Taft. 

Leviero, White House enrr S “^^°us understatement, Anthony 
wote on February i8: York Times, 

pens to be on one of thnce ruman s political prestige hap- 

behevably to observe: ^ ^owncurves.” But he went on more 

It is likely, however that he • i 

^^h ^c^’ccratic Party concerned about it than are other 

sharpened his temper and irritated vexations of his ofiBce have 

ssential confidence and serenitvrem is no question that his 

Tu ^‘'^"‘^remammtact. 

the pace of combat in TTr, u 

“ticertain prelude to the slacken in mid-January, 

y follow. General Walker S^h ‘ha‘ 

“mbor a 3 , and his place wk ,2 " on De- 

more Judicious temnr ofool skid but of 

tbew Ibdgway, a hateheMac«MT“b Lm-tenanl General Mal- 
oountrys Btsl Airbome DivisJ,- \? 1““'" "'bo organized this 
men onto the beaches of SMv ?? fWed with 

streZ^ belfc S “r"'' ^onnandy. After a firsthand 

the positions alone a n obout consolidating and 

bo' 'vlth s3,ui ' 5° ”“os south of 

com concession of inc ^ ^tiemy hands. He won from 

troub Eighth ^ under his 

cope '"^uusistencies with whichV^^ ending one of the most 

.'li told. General Rid 

2h conT";'- ^•r'’“b''"UratT2t‘' > 3b5.ooo men under 

inn fifteen^ ^"PPotf elements tm international army, 

o 22 ^ "‘‘dition to"he U„n' size) represent 

W™2„a°r;"» '■™- °0"oral’L222'‘‘'“ ^e R^ublic 

} ‘fSo.ooo, with Chinesp ° ^^^rnanded a force of 

regulars outnumbering tlie 
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reconstituted .NKPA rouglily two to one. The enemy's numerical 
vantage was partially ofFset by the length and e.xposure of his 
supp \ ine^^ stretching aoo miles and more to the Manchurian 
or er. And the enemy s tactical advantage — the uncanny ability of 
is toug 1 Asian battalions to dissolve suddenly into suicidal guer- 
undercut ;is Ridgway rooted* out the road-bound 

troops and made them, too, fight on foot in the 
nills and rice paddies. 

Late in Januarx' the UN forces launched a cautious, probing 
0 tnsive all alone the line, with a strong armored spearhead aimed 
Ojvard Seoul. The enemy was dug in securely and in depth, taking 

0 advantage of the deep snows and murderous cold of the Korean 
Winter. For weeks the two lines surged futilely against each other 

1 ‘e conflicting sea currents, punching through for a gain of a few 
nil es here, giving up a few bloody acres there. But little by little, 
a most mile by mile, Ridgway's men moved forward, never giving 
up quite as much today as they gained yesterday. By mid-March 

’■^^nken Seoul — or rather its burned-out shell — and again 
at bewitched and mystical barrier, the 3Sth parallel, lay almost in 
reach just over the horizon. 


But the idea that a clear-cut military victory could be won in 
orea had all but evaporated In Washington. Witliin the UN, 
particularly among the NATO nations of Europe, clamorous de- 
mands were rising for an end to the conflict — any end — before its 
spreading flames should envelop them. The time was about as propi- 
tious as it was likely to be in the foreseeable future to try for a 
negotiated peace. The Communists had been persuaded that they 
could not win either, even if they might not be beaten. 

A move toward negotiation would be certain to raise new cries of 
appeasement” from the Republican ranks of Congress, but the Pres- 
ident and his advisers were prepared to take this risk. Acheson, 
Marshall, Rusk, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff put their heads to- 
gether and produced a carefully worded statement to be issued by 
the President. It set forth that, with the aggressors now cleared out 
of the Republic of Korea, the United Nations would be receptive to 
the idea of a cease-fire and peace negotiations. The draft of the state- 
ment was completed on March 20, and on the same day copies 
were sent for study to each of the fourteen UN allies. A copy was 
also sent by radio to MacArthur, with this coverage message from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
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Stafp nlanr.;,,^ B -j . , THUMAN PRESIDENCY 

bulk of South lorerof^a^res™ 

tions of settlement in KorS Strong TIM Tr 

lomatic effort toward settlement shfuld 

major forces north of the nSth n ii advance with 

authority you should ti ^ ‘ asked JCS what 

Commander thlThk CV^'T was lo fell the Far Eastern 

of the conHict at the h" *h to negotiate a settlement 

he needed rorlffe' tti'™' 

negotiations were in progress Th ® q^o while these 

the point: He needed nn ^aa-^- ^ ^ immediate reply was to 

had; he asked only that no addv ^ ^thonty over what he already 
in the meantime. * lonal restrictions be placed on him 

warning to Washington authority and with no 

With the enemy thCh his own oflFer to negotiate 

prose and the tone of elegF^h j*? couched in the florid 

noted. He pointed out that in which he had become 

tions” under which the UN n “inhibitions and restric- 

frustrated the enemy’s aggres^"''”?'^ labored, it had thoroughly 

painfully aware, ”momove?Si^^^^^^^ ^ 

from Us tolerant effort to co’nti,- “to depart 

whole of Red China J„„M te'", ^ ‘o the area of Korea,” the 
lapse.” bo doomed to imminent milita.; eol- 

•Wcivinp thus thr#^ f 

homeland, MacArthuroSedAe^^'"^'® with destruction of their 
Within the area of m u . ^ '^ay out: 

fiew' tith ®ay that I Uand^r^ niihtary commander, however, it 

whlebv r ia chiefof ,h ^ to confer in the 

Korea might ^h® military oh'^ forces ... to find means 

might be accomplished withlt ^'ru^"^ of the United Nations in 

This was an extraordin bloodshed.-^ 

Nate l!' t?reTerse th'T^' ^ commander 

deliberated ""arry the^^ strategy of the United 

the mod ' JCS chreot V° China. Second, it 

should first°h^*"^i ^^atements from'^th Tl^nember 6 that all but 
'^rievouslv ■^ ^ ^ ''''th AVashin 1 Eastern Commander 

° "tU the ground from finally and most 

'"'der his President and Com- 
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inander in Chief in tJii; midst of diplotnatic inancnvers of the <4reat- 
cst urgency and coinplexit v. * 

•'^f^it-’Artlnir.i manifesto reached Washington via the news 
ires ate on Nfarch 23 (-a,}. Korean time). A rump meeting of half a 
cJo/en members of the ‘war eabim-t'-Husk. Lovett. Lucks battle, 
ana Aie.x,s Johnson among them-convened at 11 o’clock that night 
} nf Secretary of State Dean .Acheson's Georgetown 

angry, feci up. and ready for drastic action, what- 
tl *^*0 **'*. ^*^‘^*’ ‘^^ncArthnr had to go! Lovett urged Acheson to get 
rtsic ent on the telephone forthwith and put the reconinienda- 
ain Secretary refused to he rushed. He said they 

^leep oti it and then talk with the President the ne.vt 
u. ^ ""•‘‘•‘^'"'4 *>roke up at i o’clock. 

1 ^ Tniinan is an impulsive man. hut in moinetiLs of great trial 
e las the inner strength to control his impulses. He did on this 

rl when Acheson and the others gathered about his 

esk to discuss the latest affront from Tokvo. 

. ac.Arthur left me no choice," the President recalled later. "I 
a no longer tolerate his insubordination." 

ut as he so often did in moments of crisis, he thumbed back in his 
in t rough the parallels of history, so familiar to him. He saw the 
e anc loly face of Lincoln, almost a hundred years earlier, within 
ese same White ffouse walls, wrestlin 


g with the insubordination 


^ ^ ri.y leading General, .McClellan. He weighed, too, the encroach- 
.. dignity and authority of the Presidential office of 


what he 


now judged to be the most demeaning challenge it had 


*0 I \ 

profess«l*^ai in In's .ippc.ir.ince before the Senate investitjating committee, 

tn a colln, "‘S statement had been interpreted as exceeding hi.s autiiority. 

merely fhat*'*^I •"( W:iyne .Morse, he said: "The notice I put out was 

'vith the o '' "• * every commander at any time can put out; that he would confer 
end. . “PP°y'>g commandcr-in-chicf in an endeavor to bring ho.sliIities to an 

from n’n,’. ^ believe that [tiiis] authority . . . would be the subject of criticism 

Tskc7 f ‘ 

ncEotiafin u been made ;iware of the President’s plans to seek amiistice 

^ ^ received such a message. It had nothing to do with my 

proper ft, diough . . . TJiere is nothing unusual or unorthodox or im- 

( He ir!r,„ ^ possibly re.id into the statement that I m.ade on .March 24." 

theSer* •''PP‘^^«mnce before the same group, had a difTeront view 

tion wit?^ ‘*>idd: “My understanding was that it created a very serious situa- 

ceedini?*\?^*^ p ‘**^*^^5 ^Ine of their uncertainty as to just how we were pro- 
acb'on t r President bringing somctliing to their attention, and gauging their 
deader ’ °hJ r agreement with him, and before that Can be accomplished, the 
of thf> pi . f comes forward witli a proposition which terminates that endeavor 
oonfirlfn • Ej^ocutive to handle the matter. It created. I think specifically, a loss of 
ce in the leadersliip of the Government.” (Hearings, Part i, pp. 483-86.) 
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faced since Lincolns dav A P -j truman presidency 

punity, Mr Truman hcl; ^ u demeaned with im- 

dent—and probably the most coTtJ take as Presi- 

political welfare. Moreover ^ terms of his own stature and 
curity Council to assess both the National Se- 

of so drastic an upheaval in th n* P°^*tical consequences 

mand. The dismissal of MacArth i!**^^*^ Nations Far Eastern Corn- 
least possible backlash on the n accomplished with the 

ft was while these delicate I quo in world affairs. 

in process that the Brine Din and deliberations were 

was Thursday. April 5 fqcT ' P^Ued. The date 

Shortly before no h 

mumble-voiced minority kal? ’ the rumpled, 

on the floor to read into the reen A °f Representatives, 

General MacArthur. Martin wasT;^ " ^e had received from 
latin in the country an ^ dozen most power- 

^ lock-ribbed conservu- ^ reconstructed iso- 

leck fl'" A Robert Taft control of the 

Tmm n h“*"^ Old Gu,/a’ Charley Hal- 

political’f^^ the President’^ Personally friendly to 

Korean w^’ fora'gn pTcy^a^ dfc ““I ^P'^f 

Nfiw la a. 1 1 ^ y and the conduct of the 

i\ow he told the Ho 

riSg^o''j^J"g liis views abo^uTthr^L^-'''^'^" 
the Chfnese RedsTet Kai-sheks iS^lon 

Joe Ma® L sS”'*- ■=" >e«er ' ''-va ,o be fiUrer 

felt, “I owe it t ’ no stipulation f ^ ^i® hand, 

«y View, and relte ' 

“•■'“■oo o->ed 

known and generally und^toL''"""' ‘^'"erally^l'],'’','’"" “ 

/ naerstood, as they folio 'ty, wews are well 

e conventional pattern 
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0 meeting force with inaxiimitn counterforce as we have never failed to 

(Martins] view with respect to the utilization of tlie 

mese orces on horrnosa is in conflict witlj neither lo'iic nor this tradi- 
tion. * 


^ strangely difficult for some to realize that here in Asia is where 

^ ommunist conspirators have elected to make their play for global 
conquest, and that we have joined the issue thus raised on the battlefield; 

'‘-Tc* We fight Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there still 
I t It vsith words; that if we lose this war to Communism in Asia the fall 
urope is inevitable; win it and Europe most probable would avoid 

war and yet preserve freedom. 

As you point out, we must win. There is no substitute for victory. 


le newspapers had been humming for several weeks with specu- 
ation on the prospect of another showdown between the President 
sn his outspoken Far Eastern Commander. MacArtliur’s persistent 
>s ain had put Truman in a bad light, and cartoonists and colum- 
nists were picturing him as cringing in helpless frustration before 
acArthurs imperious scorn. Editorialists w'ere demanding on the 
one hand that the President give MacArthur a free hand to wind up 
t e war as he said he could do, or, on the other hand, to bring him 
orne for a face-to-face dressing down. The Martin letter brought all 
such speculation to a new boil. A headline in the Washington Post 
said: -MAcAimiun Recall Ruled Out bv PBESiDE.vr, PIill He^vrs. 
Reprimand Is Still See.v Possible. 

A showdown now seemed inevitable between the Missouri politi- 


cian in the White House and the regal General of the Army. But few 
in Washington or elsewhere were prepared for the brass-knuckled 
finality with which Mr. Truman marched at last into the fray. 

Friday and Saturday, the President met several times with Ache- 
son, Harriman, Marshall, Bradley, and others of the “war cabinet.” 
The consensus was that MacArthur would have to be relieved of his 


command, not only in Korea but in the whole Far Eastern theater 
as well. The hazards of such a move were enormous. Secretary Mar- 
shall said he feared it would imperil the huge defense budget then 
pending in Congress. Secretary Acheson said it would plunge the 
President “into the biggest fight of your administration.” The Presi- 
dent said that the one assurance he needed was that there would be 
complete unanimity for what he was about to do, not only among 
those present but among the members of the Joint Chiefs as well. 
He asked each of them to search his conscience thoroughly over the 
weekend, and he asked General Bradley to put the matter squarely 
to the other Chiefs and report back to him Monday morning. 
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On Mnni4-J„ THU.NfA.V nnESIDENCY 

o’clock. General gathered in the President’s office at 9 

unanimoas ta IhLv ,1?'^ '.r""* J“">* Chiefs were 

his whole command turned * fecArthur should be recalled and 

psesent slated Tel aXernm P ““r' ’’■"r ■>'' 
unaltered intention sinr-o \f l ^ President said it had been his 

go, and that he was pleased tliL -^hicArthur would have to 

the minds of any of them He ‘‘hout it lingered in 

prepare the official orders for n rlirected General Bradley to 
command, and he suggested tha" dignified change of 

who was then in Korea K ■ Secretary Frank Pace, Jr., 

General MacArthur in nerson to deliver these orders to 

On Tuesday late in T c 

and Harriman returned to thf Whir’ ‘'^farshall, Acheson, 

President, the te.xt of the orrto ► ^ House to go over, with the 
their delivery. Mr. Tniman si<r 1 ® ^^‘^^•"^rthur and the plans for 
Jout 6 o’clock for Blair HouseT"^/^^ necessar>^ papers and left at 
Cabinet room to cTmplerth 1 on in 

retaiy Pace. At about 7 ^^clock T instructions to Sec- 

Secretary. burst into the room^Ti House Press 

cagornhune‘‘hasgotthe ro :", told them the Chi- 

row morning.”- ^tory and is going to print it tomor- 

, r ®re was a mess indeed! Tf bu 

before MacArthur could officiallv ^ "^^P^P^rs printed the story 
^ Congress and UN Ambatdlrs -^-beS 

dmPiTrf ™ be turned ''' this whole deli- 

tunetable hadtobespeededuptoh r I! "Gambles. Obviously, the 

the b-^ried ac^s th ^ '"bh the news. 

dent about the new develn^ ^ blouse to tell 

'' ^’^bacArthur got the 

for the Tribune, 

Trohan recalls the inn- 1 ■'"'d we Inr •, sound, but both 

managing editor, Willia^ D m"'’ ''^'d a cal /' 

source in Tokyo that .NLeArthu ■''fn-rnoon from his 

able in the light of all the ^cn Bred th^ a tip from a 

suspense around the White Hn •'‘P^oulation and th "'orning. Thi.s w.as believ- 
for coiument on the tip, and”"^*^ °ver the wSS' / “‘i 

There s nothing to it,” Short ‘^^Pected the P Short’s office 

n e a hard prediction that mV V unirnnres«'^a^V^"'^'^'^^‘’‘T threw it down, 

f 1. ru "Forget to bf n"“f ‘his denial, started to 

source in Tokyo nni . tip '» \f received another 

ta king about.” Reluctantly ben^.‘y‘.«rn.s out thh f told him. “We’ve 

so I , Trohan pulled the scoon nf^fi ^owsman’s h? doesn’t know what he’s 
the wastebasket. -^"""P "f the year from hirr""'’ the story w.as 

typewriter and threw it into 
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ne\vs before be received bis official orders, Bradley said, the General 
' 'vould try to beat tlie President to the punch by resigning, 
cs not going to be allowed to (iiiit on me," Mr. Truman ex- 
ploded. '‘lies going to be fired!" 

He told Bradley to get the official notification to .MacArthur in the 
shortest time possible, and to keep the White House informed hour 
> lour. General Bradley went directly to the Pentagon. He dis- 
carded the long e.xplanatory message to Secretary Pace and wrote 
out in longhand a sliorter one telling him to fly to Tokyo within the 
lour and advise MacArthur of his recall, atul Ridgway of his eleva- 
tion. Bradley took the nie.ssage to the communications room himself 
and restlessly hovered for an hour over the teletype machine, await- 
ing Paces acknowledgment. It did not come; the Secretary was in a 
P ane with General Ridgway flying over the battle area. 

Meanwhile, there was intense activity at the White House and in 
the State Department. .Acheson got Chairman Tom Connally of the 
enate Foreign Relations Committee out of bed to tell him what was 
impending. He alerted John Foster Dulles to take off for Tokyo the 
'^^'’'ling in order to reassure the Japanese Government that 
their interests would not be adversely affected. Pie called Sir Oliver 
Franks, the British Ambassador, and other key diplomats and gave 
them the news. At the White Plouse Plarriman and others were 
preparing a statement for the President and pulling together certain 
documents which would be released simultaneously with the public 
announcement of MacArthur’s recall. 


At 11 o’clock that night a harassed Bradley telephoned the Presi- 
dent that he was unable to get through to Secretary Pace and that, 
with the President’s permission, he would now send the message 
directly to MacArthur telling him to turn over his full command 
immediately to Ridgway. Accordingly, shortly before midnight, 
Tuesday, April lo, these words in scrambled code flashed from the 
Pentagon in Washington to the Dai Ichi Building in Tokyo, Head- 
quarters for the Far Eastern Command: 


To General MacArthur from the President. 


I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as President and Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States military forces to replace you as Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers; Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand; . Commander-in-Chief, Far East; and Commanding General, U.S. 
Army, Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effective at once, to Lieutenant 
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General Matthew B Rirlmv.,. v 7'"' 1 '»ksidency 

orders as are necessary iT to have issued such 

select. travel to such place as you 

the delivery to yoro7trifor“goh"g 
The deed was done! 

Shortly after midnight Press f ci 
principal news offices in W-,cI • . ^•'ort teleplioned the 

e.xtraordinarv i;oo A \f nr 7 '“’S o”, summoning reporters to an 
in bleary-eyed e.xpectanfy^Te read^loUr* assembled 

dent of the United States “U'n? ! * of the Presi- 

General of the Army DouMaf 

wholehearted support to theVnl' '• . unable to give liis 

United Nations. . . Short^ of the United States and of the 
graphed documents containiTi^ landed out a packet of miineo- 
J^facArthur. the DLerlber General 

January 12 to the General -m Presidents message of 

earing on the conflict Finally ^ r 'recti\-es and memorandums 
would go on the air at lomo thnc'*^- u '"‘^PoUers the President 

action to the American people. ' ^ f ''Wednesday) to e.xplain his 

often r^arked, “There’s no nasshi^^ri President Truman 

hi ir prized possessin when you sit in this 

h. tek ™ a a„.all haad^et.arad .S»‘>8=>rv of 

& vuicn read, the uuck stops 

Few political events in a 

“f P“Wio reaclta at p'S »" 

dent’s a K citizens who ^ minority of in- 

But to consistent with his^p”"^^^^'' “PP'' 0 ''cd the Presi- 

iealousv ^ majorty his n °'’^^*^“^*°'ial responsibility. 

Lette^L"^ f icrfle.rTr ■ 

conprps 7 thousands non i cotcry was shattering. 

of the I T T° "^'^"Papers^an^ 'i‘ '^'^dte Plouse, 

the land. Individuals and^pro stations in every part 

bunaed a"jf“ “Ssoo-Ti!^ 

O m town squares. 
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Congressional Republicans wore hardly loss inflamed. They held 
emergency caucuses in the House and Senate Wednesday morning 
w wrath against the President. Later, on the Senate floor, 

I iam E. Jenner, of Indiana, roared: "I charge that this country 
0 iiy is in the hands of a secret inner coterie which is directed by 
agents of the Soviet Union. Our only choice is to impeach President 
ruman. House Minority Leader Joe Martin put through a tele- 
p lone call to MacArthurs headquarters in Tokyo, inviting him to 
come immediately to W ashington to address a joint session of Con- 
l^ress'. The groundwork was laid for a joint investigation of the affair 
> 1 1C Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of the 
cnate. Some Democrats in Congress defended their President, but 
inost, in those first torrid days of shock, stood mute in dismay and 
indecision. 

At the United Nations and most foreign capitals, the decision was 
received with relief — relief that a spreading of the Korean war was 
now minimized, and relief that President Truman had reasserted his 
control over this nations foreign policy'. The London Evening 

tandard proclaimed the event in a jubilant banner headline: Mac 
I s Sacked. 


Obviously, shock and anger were felt by MacArtliur’s loyal staff 
nt the Far Easteni Command Fleadquarters in Tokyo, but things 
were a little different in Seoul. Murray Schumach, reporting for the 
New York Times from Eighth Army Headquarters, wrote: “The 
widespread feeling among officers of field rank is that the relation- 
ship between General Headquarters in Tokyo and the Eighth Army 
HI Korea will become more pleasant. Despite denials in Tokyo, there 
have been many indications in Korea of friction between Ridgway s 
men and MacArthur’s men.” 


In the controversy which still swirls about the firing of Mac- 
Arthur, one question that for many' minds has never been satisfac- 
torily answered is, How truly unanimous were the Joint Chiefs in 
making their recommendation to the President? Were they pres- 
sured into it, perhaps, by their civilian bosses? They told the Senate 
investigators that they all agreed, "on purely military grounds,” that 
die General should be relieved. But nowhere did they tell what 
those grounds were. The reason for their hesitancy is now apparent: 
They wanted to spare their haughty old comrade an additional 
humiliation. 

The Chiefs reached their unanimous decision at a special meeting 
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fnr “rifnv • • . , TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

‘■liaye not been for decisions 

There wlre'^Mrc spoke was punctuated by applause, 
tion: ” when, at last, he uttered his perora- 

have aVvIinthed bI^ TsfoUe dreams [of youth] 

popular barracks ballads of that refrain of one of the most 

old soldiers never die thev in t f proclaimed most proudly that 

and just fade away 'alfoTdlld-''^ ballad, I now close my military career 
him the light to see that duty ° duty as God gave 

^‘s a nnister of^dii'umay^^ zenith of his career 

welcome was the greatest entry into New York. His 

parade down Broadway to Cufl staged-a four-hour 

a ong the route; 780 tons of con^tf-^ 7 . 5 oo,ooo persons cheering 
ofRce wdndosv^ He ,ntxf “P°' 

f » ;»■, Arthur, took upreside,n and their 13-year- 

‘ orf Powers, where they hadlinotb'" ^' 3 o-a-day suite in the Wal- 
'!j!l'’^''*-aobbor. ' ‘ agmg hero, Herbert Ploover, as 

He.ri p'”'' •^^any'ofTe?/”'' 

bqu.bl.can strategists s'cekini h" ^°bert A. Taft) were 

I; >;;>ar. ... the next vears Sio \f obliteration of Harry 

-^I^^Arthur was a willing collab- 
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scripts of the session were fed out to reporters almost paw by paw 
er )eu)g filtered through a group of militarv censors. Many ne\ys- 

twenty columns of the verbatim testimony 
wordage recorded during the seven weeks is 
tlnui two million. In spite of the censorship, the 
tarv to enemy eyes of this nation’s secret diplomatic and mili- 

fvorea, and of its intelligence resources and weak- 
‘‘ melancholy record of the sort of irresponsi- 
y ‘ivenging politicians have too often shown. 

of G Senator Richard B. Russell. 

were about as partisan as conceivably 
Ea r ^ i*'^ Republican members of the panel, regarding Far 

- term franca in the current political dialogue, were 

en on establishing through .\Iac.\rthur the bankruptcy of the 
niman administration. They were led chiefly by Senator William 
ow and, of California, acting as adjutant for Senator Taft, who 
^ member of the committee. The Democrats, with some- 
w at ess dedication and intensity (one could not risk being anti- 
ac.Ar^ur) tried to justify their President’s position. One of the 
wost effective in this respect, incidentally, was a freshman Senator 
Baines Johnson. 

. . ”*’°'^Shout his testimony, MacArthur leveled his attack at the 
civilian policy makers. Of the Chiefs of Staff, he said (quite inaccu- 
rately) that there had never been any differences with them that 
be was aware of. His troubles came e.xclusively from those who 
made the “political decisions” that governed his operations as a mili- 
taiy commander. “There is no policy,” he protested bitterly at one 
point. There is nothing, I tell you, no plan, no anything. 

But as the hearings dragged relentlessly on, day after day and 
Week after week, it became clear to all who were willing to see that 
- lacArthur was not infallible; that in the heroic legend there was 
^Iso a strong vein of arrogance and vanity and stubbornness. They 
could see too that Harry Truman had his side of the story; that the 
Constitution is greater than any war or any General; and that the 
President is, in the last resort, the defender and symbol of the Con- 
stitution. 

The MacArthur hearings were one of the most lamentable and 
misguided e.vhibitions of the working of the democratic process this 
government has had to endure. But they provided a safety valve for 
letting off a dangerous e.xcess of emotion in t e y politic^ which 
might have spent itself in some more damaging fashion. Senator 
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Jenner’s demand fnr fl.. • i tbuman pbesidency 

taken seriously. But UMtheTor was never 

MacArthur rode in w “^™stance was serious! On the day 
ticker tape, Presidenf T Broadway under clouds of 

Griffith Stadium to thrnv^”^!^ i! ^ Washington’s 

sullen thunder of boos roll^d^ baseball of the new season. A 

Many of Mr. Tn? Ae stands. 

General MacArthur was th^ • decision to relieve 

dency. I asked him onop /I ® courageous act of his Presi- 
“Courage di£"ha,e 1 ^^erview if L agreed. 

eral MacArthur was insuhrf snapped. “Gen- 

was to it.” “n^trbordmate and I fired him. That^ all there 


in X95r, and “Truman’ 
^istice, which the new Prp 'rl ®*^^^^ower s appeasement.” The 


war. 



CHAPTER 13 




Loyalty and Demagogues 


Star Chamber 


I N March 1948, Dorothy Bailey, 41 years old and a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and of Bryn Mawr, was branded 
^ disloyal to the United States and fired from her job in the United 
States Employment Service, where she had worked for nearly fifteen 
years. She was dismissed on the basis of anonymous reports to the 
Civil Service Commission that she was, or had been, a member of 
the Communist Partv and had “associated on numerous occasions 
'vith known Communist Party members.’ Her case was heard by 
the regional Loyalty Board for the District of Columbia, which 
Questioned her not only about the formal accusations, but 
^bout her activities as president of her local of the United Public 
Workers of America. She was confronted with no evidence beyond a 
summary of the reports of the anonymous informants, nor did any 
witnesses appear against her. She denied the charges of Communist 
affiliation and produced a number of character witnesses in her own 
behalf. The regional Loyalty Board, nevertheless, confirmed hei 
dismissal, and she appealed to the Loyalty Review Board, the ulti- 


mate tribunal in such cases. „ , . i 

When her case came before this board. Miss Baileys counsel 
Paul A. Porter, argued that the charges must have originated out of 
malicious gossip arising from an interunion power struggle in which 
his client had been involved. The board chairman, Seth Richardson, 
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replied that five or six of the reports came from informants certified 
o us by the Federal Bureau of Investigation as experienced and 
entirely rehabk He refused to identify them further, saying: “I 

Aevl K ® l^^'vledge as to who they are or hovv active 
they have been in anything.” 

“"“W >>'='»«■> 

members of the board and Miss Bailey and her counsel; 

j:z 

so-called “closed groun” of il, p ^ known member of the 

of Columbia. ^ ^ Party operating in the District 

■cl“S gZ • SeltV ‘h™ - - 

md with the strongest convE 7 

been a member of the Communist Party ^ 

Boabd Member: Here is anniha.. 
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of the Court, which Mr. Justice Jackson bitterly described as, “jus- 
tice turned bottom side up.” 

Dorothy Bailey was one of several hundred victims of one of the 
most brutal inquisitions in American history — the anti-Communist 
hysteria that gripped the nation in the decade following the Second 
World War. Such lapses from national sanity, such mass retreats 
from the Constitutional guarantees of freedom of thought and due 
processes of law, are not uncommon in the American past. From the 
time of the Alien and Sedition Acts of the early nineteenth century- 
through the “Red hunt” of W'ilson’s Attorney General, A, Mitchell 
Palmer, after the First World War, we have occasionally descended 
into a semibarbarous fear reaction to unseen and largely imaginary 
evil spirits. To e.vorcise these devils, who threaten us not with spears 
and flame but with the conjuring of an alien philosophy, we have 
ourselves resorted to the weapons of witchcraft, including human 
sacrifice. Its most recent manifestation put a new word into the 
vocabulary — McCarthyism — a word that, for the generation of 
Americans who lived in the mid-i95o’s, does not need to be put in 
quotation marks or defined. 

There was, indeed, a substantial morsel of fact for the Red scare 
of the forties and fifties to feed upon, just as there were, among the 
witches of Salem, epileptic fits that rendered them culpable in the 
eyes of the judges. From the days of the New Deal onward, there 
were in the government in Washington a few genuine Communists, 
more fellow travelers, and still more with liberal- to left-wing politi- 
cal convictions. Carl Marzani, Alger Hiss, Julian Wadleigh, Lee 
Pressman, and a score of others of their kind were not imaginary 
figures. Nor is there any doubt that the Soviet espionage apparatus 
was behind the activities of a Klaus Fuchs or a David Greenglass. 
But from the morsel of fact, an irrational wave of vigilantism was 
generated that swept over people like Dorothy Bailey, Philip Jessup, 
John Stewart Service, and hundreds of others whose only guilt was a 
point of view. 

Alan Barth, in 1951, made this observation on the new meaning of 
loyalty: 

“Loyalty” has become a cult, an obsession, in the United States, But 
even loyalty itself is now defined negatively. It is thought of not so much 
in terms of an aflarmative faith in the great purposes for which the Amer- 
ican nation was created, as in terms of stereotypes the mere questioning 
of which is deemed “disloyal.” The whole post-war accent is on something 
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“fronts ” and organized infiltration began to flourisli during the Great 
Depression, feeding upon the distress and anxiety of a people grop- 
ing through what seemed to many of them the rubble of a dying 
capitalism. The infiltration was intensified as the threat of war dark- 
ened the skies of Europe. It suited the Soviet purpose initially to 
neutralize the power of the United States in Hitler’s war on France 
and Britain. But the American Communist “peace offensive" ended 
abruptly when Hitler turned on Moscow and Russia became an ally 
of the West. A by-product of this always distrustful alliance was a 
spreading and strengthening of Communist espionage in all capitals 
of the West, and in the United States particularly. 

The Communist threat is part crime and part here.sy, part sub- 
stance and part shadow, and the line between is not always clear. 
But in the prevailing .American view it is all abhorrent in varying 
degree. For this reason, communism has been the reigning hobgob- 
lin in American political life for half a century, commanding the 
earnest attention of statesmen and philosophers on the one hand, 
and the morbid fascination of demagogues on the other. 

Martin Dies, a bull-voiced, .xenophobic Congressman from Texas, 
was among the first to exploit the rich political subsoil of systematic 
anticommunism. A Democrat who detested the New Deal, he 
charged that Communists and fellow travelers had saturated the 
government under Roosevelt. In 1938 he persuaded the House to set 
up a special committee on un-American activities, with himself as 
chairman, to hunt down and e.xpose these nests of treachery. Over 
the next several years he staged a series of flamboyant public inves- 
tigations; seized the membership lists of a number of such organiza- 
tions as the League for Peace and Democracy; filched the roster of 
clients of the leftish Washington Cooperative Book Shop from the 
manager’s parked automobile; and demanded wholesale purges of 
the “Communists, Socialists, and pinkos” whom he found on the 
payroll of TVA, the National Labor Relations Board, and some of 
the new war agencies. 

The committee went into partial eclipse after Pearl flarbor, as the 
FBI and the military intelligence agencies moved in on the antisub- 
version front. But by that time the Dies Committee had become 
firmly entrenched as the principal sounding board in Congress and 
in the country for organized anticommunism. 

Meanwhile the government itself was tightening up its wartime 
security precautions, not only against Nazi spies and saboteurs but 
against more subtle forms of subversion. The Roosevelt administra- 
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p;irticu]arly on tlic Department of State. Leading the cry was the 
Un-American Activities C'ommittee, no le.ss bellicose for the fact 
that the fire-eatiijg .\fartin Dies had been retired to private life in 
Te.xas in 194^. 

President Truman, still uncertain of hincself. faced a hard di- 
lemma in the digging and hauling of the.se opposed force.s as 
opened. Instinctively, he detected the partisan political overtones in 
the anti-Communist clamor, for it wa.s antiliberal as well It was also 
anti-Democratic and anti-rruman, because congressional elections 
were coming up that year, and the Repuhlicans were driving to 
upset his control of Congre.ss as a prelude to taking the White 
House in 19^8. 

The idea of scuttling the concept of civil rights in order to get at a 
few disloyal culprits was ahhorreut to Truman. “I have never be- 
lieved, he was to say later, tliat this government could he sub- 
verted or overturned from within by Comnumists. The sccuritv 
agencies of the government are well able to deal (jiiietly and effec- 
tively with any Comnumists who sneak into the government without 
invoking Gestapo methods.” 

But the President's instinct for restraint came up against some 
hard realities that gave him alarm. 

In June 1945, FBI agents had raided the New York offices of an 
obscure and sclioLirls ina^av^ine, *\jficr(2sicij and seized hundreds of 
copies of government documents, many of them classified ‘‘top 
secret.” The magazine and its editor, Philijj Jafle, were noted for 
their partiality to the Communist cause in China as opposed to 
the Kuomintang. .\rrested along witli Jaffe were two State Depart- 
ment employees, John Stewart Service and Emanuel Larson and a 
young lieutenant in Naval Intelligence, Andrew Roth. The news of 
Service’s arrest was particularly shocking, since he was a mature 
member of the Foreign Service with many years of experience in the 
Far East. 

The Amerasia case proved to be a dud when it was brought to 
trial later that year, although it was to have a long afterlife as a 
totem among the anti-Communist right. Service, Larsen, and Roth 
admitted giving copies of some of their routine reports and other 
papers to Jaffe, whom they respected as a reputable journalist^ but all 
charges against them were dismissed. Jaffe was convicted on the 
relatively innocuous charge of unauthorized possession of trovern- 
ment property and fined $2,500. Although the Amerasia case washed 
out as the great spy shocker it was at first thought to be, ^ 
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immediately called in Secretary of the Tre;i5ury Fred Vinson and 
Attorney General Tom Clark to help him decide what to do. 

They agreed that this pichire of the double life of a highly placed 
government oliicial wa.s shocking. But key pieces were missing from 
the depiction of \\ hite as a traitor. There was no evidence that he 
had done any spying, that he had divulged any secrets, that he had 
p;vssed any documents to a foreign agent — nothing, in fact, e.xcept 
that he often associated with certain people who. the FBI said 
without providing any proof, were members of a spy ring. 

The decision in the President’.s office that day was that there was 
not enough hard evidence of White's duplicity to warrant the up- 
roar and scandal of withdrawiim his nomination and dismissing him 
from the government. To do this would be to blacken his reputation 
irreparable, even if he should ultimatelv be proved innocent. And, 
if he was guilty, his premature dismissal would blow the case 
against his fellow conspirators. Accordingly, it was decided to allow 
Whites nomination to stand and to keep him under special FBI 
surv'eillance in his new post. Meantime, the FBI was to put every 
available man and resource at its command on a top priorit}- assign- 
ment digging into Communist espionage in the United States. 

White served at the International Monetarv' Fund until April 
1947, when he resigned to enter private business. Among the tro- 
phies he took with him was a cordial letter from President Truman 
praising his service to the government and wishing him well for the 
future. 

The following vear. White was called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee to be grilled about his alleged Communist 
connections. .Although some of the associates with whom he had 
been linked in the FBI report had taken the Fifth .Amendment when 
they were questioned, MTiite denied the allegations from top to 
bottom — just as he had done months earlier, he reminded the com- 
mittee, before a grand juiy’ that asked the same questions. Two days 
later, he died of a heart attack. 

The Harry' Dexter White case had a sensational revival in 1953. 
Herbert Bro\vnelI, Eisenhower s first Attorney General, echoing the 
“soft on communism” theme of the previous year s campaign, 
charged in a speech at Detroit and later before a congressional com- 
mittee that “White was known to be a Communist spy by the very' 
people [Truman, naturally] who appointed him to the most sensi- 
tive position he ever held in the government. 

The proof of Harry' White’s treason, if any, died with him. 
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Order which set up the Federal Employee Loyalty Program. 
This was a milestone in the life of the United States — a wretched 
one that sanctioned government prying into the privacy of its citi- 
zens minds and consciences. But it was an inevitable one in the 
conte.xt of the time in which it was reached. 

'“The program as I saw it operate had a lot of flaws in it,” Mr. 
Truman admitted later. “It was by no means a perfect instrumental- 
ity. [But] it did give anyone who was accused as fair an opportu- 
nity to have his case adjudicated as was possible under the climate 
of opinion that then existed.” 

The loyalty program was vast in magnitude and complex in exe- 
cution. It called for the FBI to make a “name check” on each of the 
more than 2,000,000 persons already on the Federal payroll, from 
letter carriers to Cabinet officers, and of the approximately 500,000 
who would apply for jobs each year. Wherever any “derogatory 
information” about the loyalty of an individual was found, a “full 
field investigation” was to be conducted, which meant probing into 
his past life and associations as far back as high school and earlier 
years. The substance of these investigations was then transmitted to 
a loyalty board in the agency where the individual worked or sought 
a job. In the board’s discretion, it could either throw out the charges 
or call the accused before it for a hearing. If the verdict of the board 
after such a hearing was adverse (job applicants were rarely ac- 
corded a hearing; they just weren’t hired if any question had been 
raised about them ) , the employee could appeal the decision first to 
a regional loyalty board and finally to the Loyalty Review Board in 
Washington. This was the court of ultimate jurisdiction, and if it 
said that the employee had to go, that was the end. 

The basic criterion for an adverse finding by the loyalty boards 
was the semantically vulnerable phrase, “reasonable grounds for be- 
lief’ in the disloyalty of the accused.® Six categories of proscribed 
acts or behavior that could be used in reaching this judgment were 
set forth. Three of these related to such obvious crimes as treason 
and espionage; one to advocacy of violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment, already covered under the Hatch Act; one to breaches of offi- 
cial duty, such as disclosure of confidential information; and one ( as 

' In her definitive study of the loyalty program, Eleanor Bontecou observes; 

“ ‘Reasonable doubt’ is a phrase of art which in other fields of the law has gradually 
acquired concrete meaning through case-by-case decisions. It is still undefined, 
however, in the loyalty program, where it is applied against instead of in favor of 
the accused person .” — The Federal Loyalty-Security Program ( Cornell Univ. Press, 
1953), p. 70 - 
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the ‘New World” as a sponsor of a Seattle, Washington, mass meeting . . . 
sponsored by the National Committee to Win the Peace. The National 
Committee to Win the Peace has been cited by the Attorney General as 
Communist. 

(c) Since 1939 you have been a close associate of , an individual 

who, evidence in our files indicates, has displayed an active, sympathetic 
interest in the principles and policies of the Communist Party. 

(d) During your period of employment at the University of Washing- 
ton you made statements to the effect that you believe “the House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings in Washington, D.C., are more 
of a threat to civil liberties than is the Communist Party because they 
infringe upon free speech. . . .” 

The foregoing information indicates that you have been and are a 
member, close affiliate, or sympathetic associate of the Communist 
Party. . . 

As Miss Bontecou points out in her thoughtful study: “No matter 
what the purpose of the questions which are asked at the loyalty 
hearings, they appear to identify intellectual curiosity and reform 
with communism, to be directed toward the enforcement of con- 
formity and to have little to do with the safety of the nation.” 

The loyalty program was an unloved changeling on every hand. 
To the security zealot in Congress it was a devious scheme by Presi- 
dent Truman to thwart a genuine attack on subversion in the gov- 
ernment. Agency heads were under almost constant harassment 
from congressional committees to explain and defend their conduct 
of loyalty investigations, and where zeal seemed to be lagging they 
were confronted with a threatened cut in their appropriations or 
other reprisals. 

To most liberals and many legal experts the program was both 
fruitless and a betrayal of fundamental American concepts of justice 
and civil rights. One’s loyalty, it was argued, could not be measured 
by legalistic yardsticks, and attempts to do so meant a probing 
into political beliefs and affiliations. A group of professors a t Ha r^ 
vard Law School, headed by Zechariah Chafee and Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, denounced the program for its disregard of legal procedures 
and for its reliance for evidence upon the untested validity of the 
Attorney General’s list. And John Lord O’Brien, writing in the Har- 
vard Law Review in April 1948, condemned the novel and cruel 
concept of guilt by association. 

“In practical effect,” he wrote, “the result of a finding of such 
association [in the absence of an overt act] is analagous to that of a 
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members appeared to be fraiTA ^y ®°me of the committee 

answers would be. Thouvb knowledge of what the 

terms, it had an air of Hollvwnnri^ * unfolded in matter-of-fact 

Both Miss Bentley and it. 

Barty in the middle years of Communist 

wi mgly into the espionage anna Depression, were drawn 

ca and philosophical commitmenTi”\*^i^^^ ideologi- 

riecessarily to iniure Ha about a new social 

each of them came under the conf^l^r*^^ States. In due course, 
m the case of Chambers and Ta contact— J. Peters, 

Elizabeth Bentley. Golos was^a^^ originaUy in the case of 
agency, NKVD. Bentley and Cha Soviet intelligence 

CO e or cover names, and thev w”' ^"ew these agents only by 
others in the network beyonfZr P""«Bted to know aLut 
irectly. Apparently, they had nevc^ whom they had to work 
were brought together in 1945 by the ^^®y 

assigned primarily to working both had been 

cmiters and as couriers whoirsmit?? • there, as re- 

n ra and papers and microfilm from ^ *ostructions or picked up 

government files provided by 
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the^selvi^ 

ducted dined 

|co^g park benches. Apparentty. neither one eve;’ “t "“r; 
Chambers’ operations occurred during- the nr^ w m xx, 

s.Xs;.-';s“ •" .-“ic 

Among the dozen or more names that Chambers gave the House 
Un-Amencan Activities Committee as members of the his Wa^? 

ZrZ-T T!.*" *'■» “f theZti 

al Adjustment Administration; Lee Pressman later to 
general counsel of dre Congress of IndusWal o;ga!:;;:dI.'’^“ro: 

I.ab°’ n“J“" Treasury; Nathan Witt, of the National 

Labor Relations Board; and Alger Hiss. ^ 

Miss Bentley’s activities spanned the war years. She described for 

committee two somewhat amorphous spy rings in Washinatn 

that were her particular responsibility. The membefships and^idfnti” 

es fluctuated and became confused during the progress of her testi- 

ony. One, she said, under the immediate direction of N Grpan 

ilvermaster, an economist at the Treasury, included, among hdfT 

dozen others, Harry Dexter White, Lauchlin Currie, and WiL^ T 

oilman, a Major in the Air Force. In the basement of Ullmp ’’ 

"" photographic laboratory where documents" 
pmted out of the Treasury and other government denartmp 
were regularly transposed to microfilm, which she carried to P 1^ 
and later to Gromov in her handbag. The other ring shp -l 
was headed by Victor Perlo, by this time an official of th^^V^ 
Production Board; it included several officers from the Office ^ 
Strategic Services, a former secretaiy^ of columnist Waite ° 
mann, and William Remington, at the time of her testimonv ^ 
official in the Department of Commerce. ^ minor 

The Bentley-Chambers revelations created a sensation ‘ xv 
ington and dominated the headlines of the nation’s press ^ ' 

out most of August. The hearing room of the Un-Americ •" 

ties Committee ( it had virtually frozen out the Senate C 
was daily besieged by throngs of spectators who stood 
hours hoping to squeeze past the great mahogany doors fo ° 
hand glimpse of the drama. The proceedings were directe'd b ffie 
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J 1 TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

Coiiirmsmr'l “'“"'ittee chairman. Republican 

Tfew m™ hV; fT ' J”’"*)’ (h'* »“ 1“ be jailed 

sional Tff Id T t hi* “ V*' 

tigator, P°^®r-faced chief inves- 

was chaotic nnic atmosphere of the hearing room 

Tusedta^rSe;'?'^^ “1”"'= ‘he 

White Hiss and r/ ■ ^‘7 ‘h® stand. Some, like 

or knLleSe rftt 7'°; heatedly denied any connection with 
man, aSvllfd ,he& ^ “h-* Ab. and Press- 

espionage charges Tfip m • • attachments but denied the 

mittees questions', lnvokin”“he't“t'h A^T' T "T 
incrimination. ° Tiitn Amendment against self- 

beginning^to run out^J^stLm^Ind^ar^^^^’^^T^’ hearing was 

August. One factor was nuhliV interest by late 

conduct of the hearing itself Th ^i^d^gnified 

a tawdry burlesque of a conri t bad degenerated into 

the accused had long since 16^^!^ that many of 

against them, mainly unsimnm j ^ government, and the charges 
empty. Most importLt of S now seemed 

before the committee had ale’ realized that all those called 

grand jury on the basis of thf.^ questioned by the New York 

none had been charged wiiti recusations and evidence, and 

nmg to suspect a ho^x-anJ Public was begin- 

rested if Alger Hiss had been on whole business might have 

Alger Hiss. was a tall, spare rlone. 

dark hair, sharp, intelligent ew vvith crisp 

often accompanies a nLard^la confident bearing that so 

m t e State Department had car fourteen-year career 

making levels. He had aceorr; 

Yalta Conference in 1944 ha^d^E President Roosevelt to the 

of State Stettinius at the first TT^-ra ^ principal aide to Secretary 

rancisco in 1945. He qualified nn"* ^ Nations conference at San 

young men” of the late New n the “bright 

0 . ’ nn he and his wife, Priscilla, 

ivn assumption of in 

L™ ”“>■ »"• • 

hand up a presentmS '"ir that ^ ^"'=h a grand jury, where 

but without a recommpna f court’s and th '''*,°tgdn>ng has occurred, may 

this alternative TofToS^n *e facts 

■ not known. her the grand jury considered 
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were numbered among the adornments of the social intpll. 
constellation of Georgetown, where they lived. He had left 
ernment early m 1947 to become president of the Carnecu> v 
tion for International Peace in New York. ^ Founda- 

Whittaker Chambers’ flat accusation on August 4 that aI,t u- 
had been an accomplice of his in tlie Communist nehvork lefTm 
eo“ef;h 'Vft anger and disbiu . hL f 

man or the other was lying. ° <>"a 

served in the ultogr^d'^ta 

Hiss told the committee two days later: “I am not and hav 
been a member of the Commonis't Party and have not fofwdT 
Commumst Party iine. ... To the best of mv know Idee T " 

heard of Whittaker Chambers until 1947 when two r^n ^ ^ 
of the FBI asked if I knew him. So fafjs TLow I harnt'‘“'r? 
eyes on him and I shouid iike to have the opportunity to do so ” ’ 

The committee questioned Chambers further in executive - 
o seek more proof of his familiarity with Hiss. He told them 
early intimacy with Hiss and the Hiss household; how he harT f 
overnight on occasion at their Georgeto%vn home; how the 
used to call one another “Hilly” and “Pross”; how they had n 
cocker spaniel; how in 1936 they had a dilapidated Ford whir'Sk^fi^ ^ 
gave Chambers for Communist Party use when they decided 
a new car for themselves; how the family’s frequent bird-w^p i 
expeditions along the banks of the Potomac had once been re 
to their great excitement” by seeing a prothonotary warble'^^'c- ^ 
mtimate details, the committee concluded, could come 0 T 
rsthand experience or an extraordinarily inventive imaginar ^ 


xjx aix cA.il duiu^uiaiiiy iiiveiluve imaHin'if' 

On August 17, two members of the committee, Richard 
o California and John McDowell of Pennsylvania, decidf- j * 
Hiss his wish to confront Chambers in person. The mrJ ♦' 
held in a suite in the Commodore Hotel in New York. It y/- 
angry session, in which Hiss finally identified his accijsv./^J ^ 
he had known many years before as George Crosley, nit , ^ 

ful free-lance writer whom he had briefly befriended 






— wiiLci wiiuiii iitJ iiau uricuy ucir 

had dropped because Crosley was a “deadbeat.” 

May I say for the record at this point," Hiss said 1 
committeemen, “that I would like to invite Mr. Wliiltal.^,^^./'^''" 



to make those samp .. r ''■‘iuma.v pnEsiDENxy 

"td 

“ ‘ ol'allenge you to do 

a was the fatal blunder for Hiss Then \ 

Committee by this time had vi'rh, ii Un-Arnencan Activities 

the Bentley-Chambers exnose f “P ^ii^hing a case out of 

and had sent its records to the^D^ charges against Hiss, 

certain interment. But Hiss V, , .^P^^'^'^cmt of Justice for almost 

hers, pushed his luck too far.’ ' '"’Pulsive challenge to Cham- 

the Press,” a^nSwidr'rair"'""^ Chambers appeared on “Meet 
k^byamemberofthe o question put to 

ta Post, svas, “Are ymVTvillLol”"' °f «■= "'“W"?' 

a Communist?” ^ ° repeat your charge that Alger 
Chambers was full 

n^^^de him blanch and heshate 11"' but facing it 

^e, e said: “Alger Hiss was a ^ben, in a low but firm 

$ 7 ?r brought suit fori "bll be one.” 

bers f " ^n mid-Novembp T- “©ainst Chambers, asking 

what pretrial den ^^^orneys summoned Cham- 

.^‘^^bmore. They asked 
thick f ^ j ^°rnmunist undergrni charge that Hiss was 

State’np " ™^nila envelope and ^ i , ^'’’bers laid on the table a 
copied cables and mein °^i sLxty-five 

and ^ turned c^'cr to him which he said Hiss had 

Sbl.rSrfT\.‘r‘P“™ tn'“/ 

State • ■ • ■ Signed RhII-pf” Secretary of State, 

Signed Phillips”. “Vienm* t’ the Secretary' of 

tefnote and so r ^ Ae Secretary of Stale . . 

handwritine^.^'ri*'^^^ °1 official cables °,P’^°duced four handuTit- 
^ g Alger Hiss. " ’ "'hich he said were in the 

but maintain^ to^the"'^ ^“^^^luently 

parnc.Ja.Iy to the ha„dt::Jtt?n ‘ authenticity of these papers 

day;^ha^^r%°^■"-"-^^cabr^ oC^Th 'hr I" 

tbe ttae] id [F-ancis bea J ofteS o e.vplanation: 

interest tn t,- bave time tn r ^^sistant niany as a hundred in a 

sS on •• ■ ■ ‘hem all “"d Hiss’s superior at 

of cables Paper. f made hu^-ij determine those of special 

pleted the ° ootil I cn slips wonla ^ "°‘oa [of the contents of 

•‘It w£^ disposi or m^v 7elon i" ‘be piles 

^ in a vanetyW^^4«;/'ong 

' .TZoiS”!””” i“ 
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either substantive evidence produced^by 

either Chambers or Miss Bentley backing up their charges thanes 

Snf committed. Their^ iisclosure in the depo- 

s ^“orneys into consternation. But mL 

thft had jo^' (o continuation of the one 

that had previously studied the Bentley-Chambers charges), then 

siaH-i *" M ''‘‘^“^^*0 fresh material on which to work.’ More 

/ 7 r Washington Bureau chief for the New 

York f/eraW Tnbnne. Bert Andrews, to put an obvious but so far 

wher^d Chambers: “Are there any more documents 

Where these came from? 


hambers said, yes. there were, and agreed to lead Andrews and 
he committee investigators to them. Then followed the memorable 
isit to a garden patch behind the Chambers’ .Maryland farm home 
at 10:30 o clock on the night of Thursday. December 2. and the 
production of the famous “pumpkin papers’’— three rolls of unde- 
yeioped microHlm representing hundreds of government documents 
vhich Chambers had hidden in a hollowed-out pumpkin. 

oyemment prosecutors were never to make a case on anything 
contained in the pumpkin papers,” but the very fact of their e.Yist- 
ence kept the question of Communists in the government a burning 
political issue for more than a decade. They made irrefutable Whit- 
aker Chambers’ confession of having been a Communist spy and 

ent credence, if not proof, to his accusations against others, includ- 
ing Hiss. 


Alger Hiss was indicted by the grand jury on December 16, 1948, 
on two charges of perjury: denying before the jury that he had 
passed State Department papers to Chambers (the Baltimore 
papers, not the “pumpkin papers”); and denying that he had had 
contact with Chambers after 1937. He was not charged under the 
espionage or any related statute. His first trial in 1949 resulted in a 
hung jury. At his second trial, in January 1950, he was convicted 
and sentenced to five years in prison. His appeal went all the way to 
the Supreme Court, which in March 1951 refused to intervene. On 
March 22 he entered the Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, to begin serving his sentence. 


the absence of specific knowledge on that score, the important point is that by their 
very nature they show they are not what Chambers pretended they were. . . . 

But he had to turn them into something else if he were to use them to support 
Jus new charges. So he said that I made the notes for him about documents which 
had passed under (my) ^es quickly and which (I) was unable to bring out. . . ." 
— (In The Court of Public Opinion, by Alger Hiss (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1957). pp. 2S9-6 o.) 
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The Alger Hiss oicp fc . i . thuman phesidency 

Americana, as dramatic ““^^^entic and indestnictible item of 
counterpart, the case of Ci as its French 

have never been able to brin^M*" yidlions of Americans 

are unable to explain awav believe in his guilt, yet 

other millions, he was the evidence against him. To 

fact that he was found guiltv traitor, irrespective of the 

the 19505 divided almost d ” u Public opinion during 

"either side has won rnZ JnTV^^ fashion, and 

^ There was nothing amLa n the other since. 

Hiss case on partisan poliHcr^nf tlie impact of the 

Little effort by the Republican.^ early fifties, 

s^bol and living pmo^f of their to make Alger Hiss the 

. "'as “soft on communk °?,f"L'on that the Truman admin- 
it Kii ^^®''enson when he ran fn"^p a scourge to 

^‘^till echoes occasionaUWron^^^^ ^952. and even today 


— V. security.'' 

throughout h’ 

This was n f ^ ^®eurity-_the eLr, f nianage th 

P^^agmatic ques?"^^ Raeston of legafitt legislative brand 

question ofVd-*°" "'"rkability first ^ prerogative. It was 
the govemm ^ Proper balancp K ’ " philosophica 

dent?!™?* ?d the fndividud r ^^""^ty needs 0 

pite in this stn ^ ?etoral victory of '5 c ? **^ citizens. The Presi 
® 1952 and \Another election l^rought only a brief res- 
Wudgok?thelT^'"^"^ --" surVThf?^ ^95°. and again 

Truman could sp ^i"" the “soft heavier 

self and the cm f " ®arly what the r> 1 ? ""rnmunism” issue. Harry 
Ligotry and vigiJa? If he £! t?^ """aequences for him- 

There were al "'ould ride rm u "ontest with Congress. 
^949. ?hTlet?? aplent;?f?^°d across the land. ^ 

^et up their carbo^ f^alifomia began his new term 

Lunt down subversi?°^fl ^"'^"lerican 

school boards and • ^^^uences in thp; "tivities Committees to 

and security checks'^ ""^g^uts began'Io L>ozeus of 

their teachers an^ demand loyalty oaths 
to fire those who resisted. 
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rrcasr.ix'- ;™“E:r:“s 

Senate a^out this time ' “11?^ Senator Taft told the 

State Department who’promoted"at ^ 
nist cause in China.” * °PP°'’^*-"’jtV the Commu- 

Events such as these stirred 

orient and raised questinnc great wave of anti-Russian senti- 

meticulous respect for the m> r 'r United States, with its 
relations, was able to defend ik international 

0 subversion. Public opinion nnll ruthless campaign 

umns all over the couniv shm 

deinands that the admil'La^lr'^l ‘■'"'"S “f alarm and of 
these enemies within the gates p"" toughness in dealing 
or years, various commit tp5c r i ^^^ress w;is eager to respond, 
searching for a legislative foS,°f had been 

Communist Party could be maX“n niembership in the 

felJn^”I!^*°"^*^ ^’■‘als at which *p'^ The more hotheaded spon- 

snpcr would be herded ff “'’’‘‘‘^ri'^ist party members and 

tE fr^ f l>y the thousands irre- 

clos^t^ formidabfe T ' "^^^^ably. But the Consti- 

?nL? Pa^/bv nr come 

the Si advocated violent^ ° rnembership in any or- 

h at de^f-r had ye to goveniment; but 

eadelt""^' ^^at was wLt " ^“"^-^-nist Party-USA into 

EaR;r rt:Vh 

<>' «■= Se,.aee Judicla,). 
passed the^Ifo ***"’, Parting ivith the\f kgislalive 

Carran ca„f ' )''ar beC 5, bill, svhieh had 

Ml, running ^he end What Mc- 

prohibit members^^'^'^® pagL'^ undecipherable 

all who belonged •" ‘^^'"munlst’p^k 
Attorney General ° P^'oclaim that fn p require that 

^ate themselves in re P°lnt they^JJ m "'1th the 

Control Board ^®^Poct to the Smiik ^ automatically incrim- 
^•om. In 3. "’““oslled for eTf S-bversive Activities 

their “dupes" t^*!] denied emT^ registration provi- 

ports to them " ii^rf**^® facilities. Communists and 

them; called for foe depi£“'‘''=‘« the issuance of pass- 

°n of any alien who had ever 
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anv P™videti for the detention in wartime V 
•lets or-n '*^ 'vhoni tliere is reason to believe lie might emmge in 

< COU dT"::°‘' " C„„,„,u„i °ts. abW0®'l ” 

Un-Amtrt.; “ ''^^arra., (or i. 

rule nf ,T, If i* Committee chairman) found to be. by the 

Communists U ^>'»P^‘Jii^er or fellow tras’eler of the 

Alien and Ur "‘‘"r 

stampUnm " "-^i objective of 

^ouml ° I ^ <^“"“«i"iisni by driving the Communists deeper under- 

an uni f f " "T"'-*’ was the fact that the bill was 

would be '‘"y infringement of these precious rights 

Hould be more harmful to the country than anything the ComL- 

espionage *?' offered legislation of his own to stiffen the 

reLdv^h R L ho argued, die real weakness and the 

man Mrp'' ^ President s proposal was brushed aside. Chair- 
Comiff "‘"'f committed it to a dusty pigeonhole of his Judiciary 
ommittee, where it would not compete with his own biU. ^ 

r.n cJl debate. Congress passed the McCarran bill, 

-n P^^l^’hcr 17. by lopsided margins of 354 to 20 in the House and 
vnf ^ ^ Senate. “Many who had criticized the bill in debate 
e or it on final passage, die New' York Times reported. “The 
ee ing on Capitol Hill, apparently, is that it is too risky politically 
o vote against anti-Communist legislation in this election year.” 

ut even while the debate was going on, the President was work- 
ing on a veto message, one of the most urgent he was ever to issue. A 
memorandum prepared for him by his special counsel, Charles S. 

^ n^hy, discloses the pattern of the President s thinking. It read in 

The signing of this bill w'ould represent an action of moral appease- 
ment on a matter of the highest principle. Since this legislation would not 
mish an effective means for controlling Communism in this country . 
e ne.vt mov'e w'ould be to cry for still more repressive legislation. 

Having once yielded on basic principles, the administration would find 
it difficult to make a stand when the ne.xt aggressive proposals came aloncr 
• • • [it] would also greatly enlarge the field of activity of self-appointed 
oyalty censors, vigilantes and super patriots. . . . 

Before we finish with this business we might well go through a period 



l-OYALTY AND OEM ACOUUJIS 

,1.. v.,„ .vc-n if i. could,,', I.e d„,.o „.i,h v,„o,. i„ Zl 
"ive >1,1 of twcly.fo,,, hours ,voui;i 

?olved h,' 1 , l; "o“”o "> "I'ot ',„s iu- 

the grass roots"" “I> hackfire at 

'vitll ll-ilf ■! dosponitu try, hut it didtt't work. Muotplirov, 

Herbor, r' r'v™ '"eluding Paul Douglas of lllinotii. 

ScMte r ' ,""" V"',8" '"■■W 0 o-'so„tfu1 

of orlrv l”"’" "''Ih I’oors 

Sahirft-i t-'ollapscd from c.xliaiistion shortly before clavlieht 

and the' n/r !" to a hospital. Humphrey 

until mlhf ‘'“'“■f doggedly on. but vyith diminishing hope^ 
i em T hours of yaliant futility, Pres- 

oVInnl- n"'c " ‘ to throw in the towel. At 4 

odock the Sena^. yoted 57 to .0 to override, and the Internal Secu- 
nt> Act of 1950 became law. 

thr» ^ oOod fight, a typically Truman kind of to-hell-with-where- 
whi:»lr fight. Ho had stood his ground against over- 

what he believed to be right. His enemies 
diV defeat, but he won new respect with the more 

P^sionate editorial writers and columnists. And, just as he had 
prop esied, the McCarran Act did prove to be a legalistic and ad- 
nnnistrative monstrosity, destined to bo fought over in the courts for 

more than a decade and adding little to the net security of the 
nation. 


McCarthy 

It is one of the tragedies of our time,” President Truman wrote 
after leaving the White House, “that the security program of the 
United States has been wickedly used by demagogues and sensa- 
tional newspapers in an attempt to frighten and mislead the Ameri- 
can people.” 

The one he principally had in mind was Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, who, in the words of Richard H. Rovere “was 
m many ways the most gifted demagogue ever bred on these shores 
No bolder seditionist ever moved among us — nor any politician with 
a surer, swifter access to the dark places of the American mind.”° 
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Joe McCarthy was a big amblina i- truma.v presidency 
a truck driver in a blue sera^^ -i- who looked like 

haby hands; an omnipresent “five ^ “Wack Irish” with large, 
jowls; and coldly susnicioiiQ ^ o clock shadow” darkening his 

was menace in hi bearing lik/rfiT'^^’' 

partially dissipated by a nui/^l ° prowl, that was only 

around-the-shoulder sort of cnii ^nd a crude, arm- 

who knew httle of warmth friend^!' He apparently was. a man 
He had a paranoiac egotism— o I 

Ills toughness and to^ show “ compulsive need to prove 
and amenities of softer men. h conventions 

sense of personal dignity or resrT scruples and fittle 

a cause,’ for he had no crusadL’r*^' 

P ns even for himself beyond fli America, no 

oh of a brawl in satisfaction of 

able to I'^fcCarthy’s most d d’^ ^ 

itv n bis memory with an ^ coated apologists have been 

n^" He w^s 

y . e P igiously effective merce- 

ret, tor five years— f 

goS^had polfocll^liP ?^°“§b most of 1954— Joe 

bon’s any- before him. He scra^ ^ country as no dema- 
constituted^ ^ ^ turned it into a n nerve of the na- 

mene Z “"'“’"V. “"dermiZ “Ir™' “ ft's 'sy'* '>f 

"ocndo to sma!ri."''^ ^ buUdozer. Hr' 

vincibility He ^ “PPoocnts and to h ^^nder, and in- 

Senators^nd cowards oraVu image of in- 

d^fonXe I’^esidems a a bfs fellow 

It is lucky for^th ^''^^I'^bfog they did helplessly on the 

fighter ratSr foan a ""'7 MeCarth 

might have wrecked r be had had ^ 

Born poor on a f So^’cmment. gmle and genius he 

Senate in iq.r u ”” m central wiso • 

guished and largdylncf^ yeariTd came to the 

to sudden fame n ““^mous first-t«rr., un undistim 

issue was almost" *^^’d ^°™munist issiT"^ hoisted himself 

Senate, and facinr^^ cntal. With a virh*^ choice of the 

for any cause hf^ ^®®jcction in t\vo ve ^ blank record in the 

of his constituents. A Car 1 °f^^ ‘bat ^^ 1 ^" 

atholic priest wh enliven the interest 
om he met at dinner one 
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mLism conflict with corn- 

MnP. Tf > overriding world problem of the day. 

governmenUs brightened. “Why sure." he said, “the 

them.”» ^ ^ Communists. The thing to do is to hammer on 

tionaf ComS^^ speakers’ bureau of the Republican Na- 

speakinP o<:.- available for Lincoln’s Birthday 

the evefimr oT? communism. On 
ment before 9> be showed up for his first such engage- 

ginia An • ^^Pobhcan Women’s Club of Wheeling, West Vir- 
neverthelrt^f®"^ mumbled his words, he seemed 

nieht w.>ri-°il'^''® pleased his audience at the McLure Hotel that 
in hiali 1 bomespun bluntness and his recitals of dark treason 
Stories nf most of what he said was old hat. The 

familiar Hiss, John Stewart Service, Juhan Wadleigh, the 

Bentlpx, ^ characters from the loyalty investigations and the 
anrl V. ^ testimony, had been hashed over in the papers 

story an^ex^ ^ couple of years. But McCarthy gave the 

becaifc 'yby we find ourselves in a position of impotency is not 

shores ° l potential enemy has sent men to invade our 

been 4 ^ ^^mer because of the traitorous actions of those who have 
Dena by this nation. . . . This is glaringly true in the State 

spew ^ the bright young men who were bom with silver 

A mouths are the ones who have been most traitorous. . . . 

the ^ ^mes and gentlemen, while I cannot take the time to name all of 
bers^f”)!^ State Department who have been named as active mem- 
Communist Party and members of a spy ring, I have here in 
^ y and a list of 205— a list of names that were made knpwn to the 
re ary of State as being members of the Communist Party and who 
j^^^^^beless are still working and shaping policy in the State Depart- 


his statement simply was not true, and McCarthy knew it 
'vasn t. In scrounging around for material for his speech, a staflF man 
CD the House Appropriations Committee gave the Senator a look at 
D confidential summary the committee had received in 1947 on 108 
cases then under study by the State Department Loyalty Board. The 
individuals were designated by code numbers, not by name. Mc- 
Carthy had no way of knowing what final disposition had been 

° This encounter is described in some detail by Eric F. Goldman, in The Crucial 
uecade (Vintage Books, i960). 
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made of any of tfiPm Tr, „ jj-.- , truman presidency 

orandum from Secretary of s/T’ n ^ across a 1946 mem- 

Sabath of Illinois to the^effectfh Representative Adolph 

elsewhere transferred to thp 

recommendations against Zr at the end of the war, 

respect to 284. and that 79 acSrh been made in 

It was from these dusS and;/ ^ “ separated, 

shaped his charge of “traitn^ ^ archives that McCarthy 
arithmetic he arrived first at Department. By what 

card-carrying Communists- in ^ o ^"°lber time 81 

R-t by the time he had epeaL w? ^^P^^^-ent is not Wvn. 
Eights at Reno and Salt L^e P > speech on successive 

resi ent Truman demandimr ^ telegram to 

been launched. ^ bousecleaning. “MePartVnMcrr,'’ fiar 


e>“- «eno and Salt LpVp r-, ' speecn on succ( 

President Truman demanding?^ ^ I^legn 

^^g^d^unched. S a housecleaning, “McCarthyism*' ha 

r^gafd^^^'^ Ibe sLateTn t^L'on speeches in the West, Me 
aj^7- "details of tre T ' midnight while h 

“dL n P I^^Partml' known Communis 

“one rif '^bose names he re^^T be had managed tc 

n^aln 7 %f«reign ministers - wtf ? ^ne, he said, wa: 

said w ° ^ m a Euron highly secret infor 

another de • j ^ 'high official” f Z Secretary of 

was Tow dearano Z America; and 

be said haVh^^'^^ writer in the Whit Department of State, 
t®lbng PRsoner of a K T^" Truman, 

Congress to rd ^ *^bey want him r twisted intellectuals 

Safetfc w- not toying 

tfJr -“-ss sn 

b^ously, with casTh ?‘‘ ‘° '’a* up hTs X 
Welcomed him as a brstories. McCarthy ' .^barges, however am- 
battery. The Dem P^°™^sing recruit tn fU ^ R®Poblican colleagues 
with kindness. Ins?"?"' ^®^dership deT^J''' on communism” 
a special deridln/^'X “ew boy 

expected, to be sbo^ *a prove *^ay would give him 

L-at pr'oposerall “r 'akl SeTarh 

Foreign Relations Cn ”''®^^^gation of Jw o ^I^Jority Leader Scott 
Commutee, He in^Jtd "‘tfa aharg- by the 

n his resolution a Re- 
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publican amendment that the committee be given the “riehf^r 

<tod ‘ntt fiK whicl. It,ct^ve,fte: 

Senate u ' nil President’s permission. The 

warded n f '‘^P^r^ers how he re- 
committee r 2 S°th subpoenaed by a Senate 

under som’ewhlt ° President Andrew Jackson 

Supreme Court h'T the 

Truman c •] 1 u- ^ made his decision. Now let’s see him enforce it.” 
The ^ his puckish smile and said, “That’s your answer.” 

charges w'aT ^in f ^'‘hcommittee set up to hear McCarthy’s 
E- Tydines of ’1'' hbe-ribbon panel. It was headed by Millard 
PeccJblp fnc u tall, gray-haired patrician with an im- 

Democratio Other 

Francis equaUy distinguished Theodore 

The R Rhode Island and Brian McMahon of Connecticut 

setts uiembers were Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 

call -f °^*^he R. Hickenlooper of Iowa. Intellectually and politi- 
Red^ii ^ ^ stacked” committee as far as McCarthy and his 

and /”®uds were concerned, for only the blunt-spoken 

pragmatic Hickenlooper had any genuine sympathy for Mc- 
3 r ys cause. But Joe McCarthy was to hack his committee into 
and leave it writhing in frustration. 

® scene of the hearings was that familiar arena where many 
anot er senatorial spectacle has been staged: the marble-walled 
Wh Caucus Room of the Old Senate Office Building 

en the opening session was called to order at 10 o’clock on Mon- 
^ ay. March 8 , the great chamber was packed with thrill-hungry 
spectators and crackling with suspense. The five members of the 
*^°uimittee were arranged along the wide, polished committee 
^ ft’ behind them were banked a score of visiting Senators and 
®*^a members. A hundred reporters crowded shoulder to shoulder at 
ODg press tables on either side of the witness stand, and the whole 
scene was bathed in the harsh glare of klieg lights set up for the 
P otographers and newsreel cameras. Just as the chairman was 
about to gavel the session to order, there was a mild commotion at 
me door as McCarthy shoved his way through the standees and 
moved toward the center of the stage. He was accompanied bv 
single aide and carried a bulging brown briefcase. He smiled a J ^ 
enigmatic smile at reporters as he took a chair immediately beh^ r’ 
ihe witness table and awaited the formality of being called. 
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That first dav’s tbuman presidency 

tionality, contentiousness Ind of^^^ pa«em of confusion, irra- 

acy between McCarthy and Cha- tactical suprem- 

whole four-month-long course of"tT 

counter, consuming almost a ^ hearing. The very first en- 

from the witness a promise to aT’- trying to extract 

the names of individuals i, j committee beforehand if 

duced in public testimonv H subversion were to be intro- 
kta-If to be a Zn- tS arf T ^ 

long-winded circumlocution, f ° ^l^l^uscation; of the stubborn, 
non sequitur. Tydings ° ^ reiterated and angrily defended 

Maryland ooorboomf a^d /S "0^“'’“' “f g«ai repute in 
aputlering exasperation W win “““■ was often driven to 

sions. The Chairman had a st^ tenacious illogic and eva- 

ris ness matched McCartfivC^ ^ Senator McMahon, whose 
at f his element in >>« 'he gentle Senator Green was 

assistance from Hickenlooner . 1 MaCatthy got sporadic 

2L ! sail and p". to ''’“r 4 " 'ha sheer 

Hb t^”n'"**'^P'aaeedingsandb”u’ h^oCarthy soon had the 
abS , ™s to r^d off “ 

scour the 'han, in effTCt"ch if allegaUons 

lovaltv la the r- -I ’ the committee to 

c?n vL P^ove or disor Commission, or the 

knowthefhe 

This was ^ •^aveLok^^ 

the proslm device foIlK true.” 

ploy witrr?"i° '^^ort a tael burden of proof from 

« tacti;; S ‘hrougho^t hi ^ ^^^arthy Ls to em- 

he entirely ruled”^ ‘^““ntenanced in^ career. While such 

- -onies^' the Ct l ^°“^troom, it could not 

oient for genernf ^°^’^lttee. It ^yas ” ol^stic rules of procedure 
McCarthy laid 1 ^ ^haos, as was ill, ’ ^^^°^dingly, a perfect instru- 

This im^oted : of the first cases 

charged that for -i 1 on the q/^^®tary of State in 1947 to 

'east as Cmnit; ; f mom sh/^r' 

, ^^>h.k it is 

that the statement I clni’i ‘ eCarthy told th 

^hall make here toda^^^ committee, “to know 
y ■•■ is based on docu- 
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SgoltHg'" present the contmS 

Siglers o7ptSns'Ld“ '‘=“erl>eads, lists of 

newspaper dippings ^u7 "’fntings for a variety of causes, 

groups as the House and'Th^^P^^r^ nllegations made before such 
Committees, in which Miss K ^ ** Activities 

cale.xchan<Tehc^l^ ^l ^ mentioned. One typi- 

Sen- r 

with exhiUt^'\ rrnrintfd f Sl'*'* ^ ^^nd you here- 

Kenyon's affiliation with^he Vor*” documents Miss 

^hip. On NovemSr 16 xoaS \ ^'-^-“n-Soviet Friend- 

sponsors of this offici illv'^ ?’ ‘ a member of the board of 

Red Dean of Camirh u ^ .^“bversive organization, welcomed 

American-SovierFriei'rl'cJ National Council of 

ents back duXVhr. ^ when we were co-belliwer- 

die United State! ^ ^ Senators of 

Se-v. McC ‘ members, 

is dated late^fmS talking about war days. This document 

Un-Amerio-,n was declared subversi\e by the House 

Res Commiuo ^ Committee, the California Un-.-Vmerican Activi- 

si T Attorney General, 

it only McCarthy, I see some names here which I think 

such ^ ngnt to be associated unth the evidence you have given. I see 

StanleT Is?-,"*^ • • • The Honorable 

names nr, hU , ' ' ’ iTydmgs then read into the record the other fifty 
lectual ^tterhead, constituting almost a “Who's Who” of the intei- 

'-mai elite of the country.] 

inv the Chairman. I think as I give the documents show- 

tn° '^ommunist Front organizations that this individual has belom/e 1 

th' "’dl find a sizable number of names of some fine individuals r 

haw possible that you. yourself, may be duped into joining or 

mg your name used on some Communist Front organizations Th 
eason I submit the vast number is that it is impossible for anv nn ? 
m ividual, of normal intelligence, to be so deceived that they can - 
sponsors for 28 different Communist Front organizations, f oe if* 

Would not be caught dead belonging to any one of them. sona y 

Sen. Tydings: That is an opinion. Senator. We would likn fr, l t 
evidence and the facts.^ 

Day after day, as McCarthy spun out his tale of treach he 
supplemented his testimony before the committee with^^oad 
leaks ’ to newsmen and speeches on the Senate floor. Afost of thoo^ 
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;„„i- . , , TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

uLs i h f Z’v °r T' “™“ commanded lop head- 

e e S SL C Eastern affairs, and John Slewarl Service. The 

StS Derrei7“, ? *■=“* “’cared by the 

Car^hv?!" hTr fi 7 “•'“gcs identical to Mc- 

icaa to .0 befor“ 7 T 7‘“ ""“c missions over- 

charges. ° “ Tydings committee to refute McCarthy’s 

nounld the charges^T'-f Secretary of State, angrily de- 

Carthy had dredged un old all »• ^ disgrace” and said Mc- 

and disproven ” McCa bV. 'dead, discredited 

effort b/the State 7 -- >st another 

President Truman, vacationina ' ° “P ^”d confuse the issue.” 
h'ar” and said he was bein«r K branded McCarthy “a 

campaign issue in the fall Republicans who wanted a 

that Jessup and Service had President made it known 

McCarthy now ^ ^ confidence, 

that forum to elabora^te"cwl^\^*l Senate floor, using 

and to accuse the committee^! if r before the committee 

don and Secretary of State of conniving with the administra- 
ecaine his primary tarcret- ^ monster cover-up. Acheson 

IS office to protect the “Red Dean” used 

. McCarthy used the n 

his campaign. He was alwa^ assiduously as he used the Senate in 
' n t seek him out, he would^^ available to reporters; when they 
out of the press gallery with n summoning them 

He knew about deadlines nod of the head, 

unfavorable story \vith one how to blanket an 

a leaw ami about a favon> Purpose. He would throw 

ou n a Senate corridor or shoulder while walking 

oecf °'l'^i ^ ^‘P °n tile ne\M‘ °®ne for a drink 

had ■ I ^ proved many reporters sus- 

Sir- P'Pclines into Statp ^rue— namely, that McCarthy 

a serr^r^ oialcontenf"- government departments, 

boi d 'ntclligence network f^ bureaucracy were acting as 

e^'I/. ^-^^-nrity files and o L ^^^ding him material 

'mire •• ■" n^ed o f jn information. Any Capi- 

Coiilch^l .° ^P^^nlate on what w^^ ^ n*" ^n “informed 

a \s.a\i count on Joe. coming ne.xt on the loyalty front 
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^ well advertised in advance, McCarthy 

Denirtm Soviet espionage agent” in the State 

versitv |^*■ofessor Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 

onlv . ^ E^^tern affairs. He was not 

active Communist Party, McCarthy said, but an 

tn ftio Russian espionage network and had contributed 

the “v • 1 Chiang Kai-shek. Dean Acheson, he added, was 

was L-' on'nd of Lattimore” in the State Department. So sure 
his \ ^ *1 ground, McCarthy boasted, that he was willing to let 

criin/ flu • against the State Department “stand or fall on the 

gout of this one man.” 

Lattimore, a thin, intense, scholarly man of 49, had spent 
China and Mongolia, had written many books on the 
1. . served briefly in the Second World War as a 

lead'*^^ fi viser to Chiang Kai-shek. In this country, he had been a 
Rel during the prewar years in the Institute for Pacific 

th ^ "'hich was the channel through which his name entered 
th^ pipeline and thus came into McCarthy’s hands. Since 

^ e en of the war, he had been on the faculty at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
ersi y in Baltimore. He had never worked for the State Depart- 
t K standing there as an authority and occasional consul- 

ad been high for many years. At the moment when McCarthy 
was condemning him, Lattimore was on a special mission to 
g anistan for the United Nations. 

At the White House and the State Department, McCarthy’s 
c arges against Lattimore seemed so preposterous, and his boast 
at he would “stand or fall” on this one case so inviting, that Chair- 
Lnan Tydings was urged to force the Wisconsin Senator’s hand. Lat- 
hmore was summoned back from Afghanistan, and McCarthy was 
invited to put his evidence before the committee. As usual, however, 
McCarthy taunted the committee by telling them the proof of his 
charges would be found in the files of the loyalty boards and the 
RRI- Tydings had a trump ready for that play. He had induced 
President Truman to relax his ban on opening loyalty files to the 
committee in this single instance at least. 

On April 6, Lattimore appeared before the committee for a full 
day of questioning in one of the most dramatic sessions up to that 
bme. He was a good witness in his own behalf— keen-witted, articu- 
late, persuasive. He had never been a Communist nor been led by 
Communist doctrine, he said. Near the close of the proceedings. 
Chairman Tydings unobtrusively ignited the depth charge which he 
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hoped would blow Top imiksidkncy 

-r Of . Hge t 

barges made by "'o ‘ oast- m llie 

thatifwehadaccesstoLtairifilcVrfTV" have been told 

As chairn^an of this con'milLe I 
yoyhat four of the Bve members Tf^r- 

enooperj, in the presence of \f ‘-’niiiiniftee [the absentee was 

ummary of your file mLeavailab/. ^ had a complete 

L ^ summary, it a/’ ° ! At the conclusion of the 

hers of the committee of all of the mem- 

a Cn'"^ ^how that voi ° ^hat there was 

a Comm„,H or ,ha, y„„ ° or bad ovor bran 

clear.- ' ’ Po" f"" '“"'pleiclVim lo°?i'''''''‘’‘* “"1’ '-■aP‘°"og'''' 

- * I this moment at least, in the 

There 


There was a burst nf . i 

Lattim leaned back in'hfs 2' room 

fo shake th walked ^ almost equally trium- 

guest seat ! hand. But end of the long table 

"'as comin empty that who had left his 

his office he pleased To a'^^ tipped to what 

other alternative ^ ^he file qj. ] . , . 

.{«« AfeCarthy'was n t ■ 

ho had proil^sedTo'^do' f ^hu Set /n L 

regard him with'^ "hidictiv"^^^^^’ conferences were 

10 chald'"“""0 of “7"“" r''' Senate -earned to 
Secretary of Stft ’^’ when hp i P'^'Suance. Few Democrats 
blessing, McCarth ° ^®Publican"^^”^"^^ President or the 

• T„ ^ “'loipen^rr 'I' *«"’ed a dub, on- -or( of 

testimony^ab°Z"uttim''’‘'' of th- ^ ^ PoUtical Weapon they 
commiuee^t'^red that tlie .said°‘'S''‘'-^‘ iSd^LlnT iT^ 

»S. 

ties and the Int ^ "°r tr°m suW,^ ^=d«n>ore dW witi, any party 

■”‘™' Way cia- «ariarjji[= si: 
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“"J responsibility tLt 

rebL'eTo'\fcCarli!r’\r' effective 

«-se),oolteach„ ■ M?”'-'' rilver-haired 

rose unannounced '^'O'nau in the Senate, 

ity. Maiirrie Smi>J - f fioinily on the subject of political moral- 
run with^the oack woman in the Senate, had never 

ever as thp / i or a liberal. It was. how- 

York.TobevS°v''"» liberals-Ives of New 

gon, 'amon/o^^1 ! ^^auipshire. Aiken of Vermont, Morse of Ore- 
what became , sternly lectured McCarthy that day in 

Mrs. SniiM ^ Republican “Declaration of Conscience.” 

inw crenffirt ^ democratic administration its lumps for hav- 

fear and fni^> first place, in which a climate of 

party anr? ^ could flourish. But it was members of her own 
by mm ^ Particular (whom she did not need to iden- 

situatinn T ^ I reproached for recklessly e.vploiting the 

tion. In a leyel, controlled voice she said: 

done^with^rr because too much harm already has been 

binism. e^ponsible words of bitterness and selfish political oppor- 

the greatesl^^ Senate has long enjoyed a worldwide reputation as 
has too oftp k * crative body. But recently tJiat deliberative character 
iissassimf- debased to the level of a forum of hate and character 

nation sheltered by the shield of congressional immunity. 

^"lith s speech went flashing over 
gallery a ^ §‘^^Pcvine, bringing reporters crowding into the press 
and cloak members back to their desks from the corridors 

few feet b°k^* ^lany eyes were turned on McCarthy, seated only a 

Mrc Q -,.1 ^ accuser with an impassive scowl on his face. 

Smith went on to say; 

niinds 1&^ ik people are sick and tired of being afraid to speak their 

^uierican politically smeared as “Communists" or "Fascists." The 

and cr..ar P^^ple are sick and tired of seeing innocent people smeared 
people whitewashed.... 

with present Democratic administration has provided us 

val smea ^^uipaign issues without the necessity of resorting to politi- 
integritv"^^ • replace it with a Republican regime that lacks political 
The ^ *utellectual honesty would be equally disastrous. 

ion sorely needs a Republican victory. But I don’t want to see 
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the Republican Partv f ■ . truman presidency 

Fea^ Ignorance, Bigotry, and Smelr.^" Horsemen of Calumny- 

victory for the RepubSInP^L'lt* ^ 

American people. ^ ^ more lasting defeat for the 

As Senator Smith took her seat otBo c 

congratulate her and tn cC. i u ’ , Senators crowded around to 
and unsmihng,gotupandwaIwL^t^^^^^^ his face white 

Maggie Smiths “Declaration f o ^ ^ Chamber. 

Ae campaign to curb McCarthy h a milestone in 

her SIX Republican cosponsors and a^b r 
such as Herbert Lehman and w u Democratic liberals, 

raised their voices in protest tb ^ Humphrey, who occasionally 
or reproof in the Senate Im'no f rising tide of indignation 

Ohio and William Knowland o/c ^^^ders like Taft of 

ar y openly or condoned his o d ^ either encouraged Mc- 
Deuiocratic titans, such as Con n Ai^ong the 

fhat^M n only an attitude ofl!^ a Ceor- 

^ 'vas a dangerous disdain. It was apparent 

enough stature to call him to L"''" 

P such encounter. to risk their 

“.'“/“fo^mirChealdS '"'’““g^tion late in June. It 

for aermony. 0„ J„i ao, the c ^ Senate hia 0 ^- 

and ‘“'dotly „X h ;l“ “>■ report to the 

Tf^eZZ. *%d''ee Democratie mambera. 

rubstantia^hT’cr fa« Aa^M Z° ®®P"U'e“*' 

State Dcntj t- charge of “8i p„_j McCarthy had failed to 

mu sf C ,r”a ' '"‘‘“d, „o Z ContLnists in the 

Carthvin I ^lajoritv "! Communist or suspected Com- 

-thym terms rarely used X^Seir ^ to cLtigate Mc- 

e are constrained to call tb u ® ^hout a member: 

them ostensible validu , th® charges and fU 

petrated on the Sp they trulv methods used to give 

They repre«„, „ "'o Un,U 5 » fraud and a hoax per- 

untruth in the hie *he most nefari ^ ^”d *he American people. 

■higUe-empto “"T^'d-^Repubfe ™“ "‘"■P^'go »' half-truths and 
hi the “ “““"'d si ■ ■ "’““"len technique of the 

Soared;' m t;»<> «apubhea„s trted only half- 

performance. erilicfeing the Demo- 



loyalty 


and dkm acdci'ks 


chargcr*^'^'^'^'^ "‘■'‘feacl. for a lack of tlioroughnc.SA- in exploring 

yclept Ui^rlnort' u'i 'whether to 

of a censuri -J ■ ^‘••‘’ oarrv the implication, if not the fact. 

terim. Tvdinas ^nirM ’ punishment in Senate 

file rules nf } Senate door, and all 

obliterate ^.^oonnii and courtesy were flouted. The effect was to 
Was whether^M^.n^' iucigment about the merits of the issue, which 
fhe ouestm f porthy was to be chastised, and to put in its place 
Deinocrats"voterf°''^ P^wtisan loyalty. On the final showdown, 45 
against T» , ^ accept the report and 37 Republicans voted 

and h defection on either side. Even Mrs. Smith 

straia^r'j of the “Declaration of Conscience” hewed 

fo \ ° Kopubhean Party line. 

throuoh -‘‘•^nt. faintly amused spectator 

release ready with a press 

T* J 

ttiot, tried to notifv the Communists in the government that 

oey are safe in their positions. ' 

out ^ want to assure them that they are not. [They] will be dug 

regardless of how frantically Tvdings screams for their 

protection. ' 

will be a long and difficult one in view of the fact that all of 
the administration is dedicated to the task of protecting 

raitors, Communists, and fellow travelers in our government. 


0 Korean war, which had erupted at the height of the contro- 
^rsy over the Tydings report, deflected tlie march of McCarthyism 
on y briefly. As President Truman struggled to contain a diplomatic 
p'^is fluid and e.xplosive as any the nation had ever faced, Afc- 
. ^rthy and his friends continued to hack away at public confidence 
ru the administration. The aggression of the North Korean Commu- 
’fists, they said, was the bitter fruit of the United States policy of 
sabotaging” Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists. By 
efinition of the defense perimeter in the Pacific, they charged, the 
ruman administration “gave a green light to the ^ornniunists to 
attack South Korea.” Dean Acheson, said Senator Wherry, , 
ulood of our boys in Korea on his hands. In the face of aJJ 
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f-nnlc r TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

ILract 'he McCarran internal 

vetowLoverrirfrf*'’^ margin by which the 

campaign. "“Pelus and arrogance to McCarthy’s 

prJspTctsTfc'^ “ “hadow on the Democrats’ 

C w^" tarT"""® O" »"e hand, 

ranks behind a PresidenUml’l," '’‘’™‘’hy brings a closing o( 

'vas an unpopular war with the'lS and ft” “ 

SO by Reoublican rrlina-rr ..u n ■ made even more 

tration’s blunders “SeWn ^ about by the adminis- 

Arthur Krook ™,e i„?b Vr''"P' ™''“’ “ American history- 
election been scheduled ■ ^ ^‘trtea. “has a congressional 

the conhdent steriftof T'” 'n* t^eeSt and anxiety with 

members of Congress w.r. '"''fding a sheepfold. While most 
the war crisis (an electinn down in Washington because of 

November 17), the Wiscons^iTSdT^ September 27 to 

tmn as the most sought-aftpr r.rxi-i.- , crisscrossing the na- 

Ae Democrats for obstructinJ^K-* of the day. He flayed 

branded Truman and AchesA war against Communists and 

m every state (except Obin ^ He went bam-burning 

candidates had a chance of unsratinrn^^^'"'^"'^^ where Republican 

One state, however nr t ™g^®mocrats. 
others. This was Maryland yh more attractive to him than the 
most thirty years in Congress'" ^ydmgs, veteran of al- 

publican opposition from a’ what seemed to be negligible 
John Marshall Butler. McCarth^”^^*'"^ obscure Baltimore lawyer, 
nancing of Butler’s campaign *^ook over the running and 

Tff nnd hired ^ money into it from his 

Jonkel. to be its manager ToX/ Publicity man, Jon M. 

eavor (aside from paying a S=r ^ memorable feat in that en- 
Corrupt Practices Act) w^ ST of the Federal 

on o a tabloid called “From ‘^^“bution four days before elec- 
> mgs connection with a t, f This purported to show 

tT t phonograph of subversive orgLizations and 
^ one-time Communici donator in amiable conversa- 
Ld campaign against Browder. The princi- 

had whitewashed McCar^hy’s^awt oourse, tLt he 

he State Department. ^ "^Pn ‘o show up the disloyalty in 
McCarthy had his revenge on T ,• 

y mgs. The Marylander was 
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i.O\altv a.vd tJr.M.\cot;vj;v 

"aniwu^ i‘i‘‘Jtr .1 plurality of more than .}o,<mx) votes. But so 
firs'f 

in f-uiii , ^*^ 4 ^ **1' '^'hvi» tiu* new Congress assembled 

ve tir r’^^' \ ” ^nbconimittee. which spent two months in- 

fnr^ ”>"- <-;»npaign. condemned Butler and McCarthv equallv 
c on fraud, but — in the immemorial w.iy of the 

Riifl 'n-^ its own transgressors — that was tlie end of the matter. 
Sutler ultimately was seated. 

important .McCarthy victim was Senate .Majority Leader 
me I niinoi-S, who w.ls defeated by a former Republican 

McC ^ Lverett McKinley Dirksen. And in California, 

in« nl ^ talents were largely resjKinsible for promot- 

Hef Richard M. NLxon to the Senate over the bid of 

ahagan DougIa.s, a liberal Democrat who was succcssfullv 


bracketed bv ca 


ers. 


unpaign propaganda with “pinks and fellow travel- 


th 9^ ^‘^Pi'blicans had won a solid victory, picking up five seats in 
e enate and gaining twenty-eight scab' in the flouse. It was a 
ms mg setback for President Tnnnan and the Democrats — and a 
emendous enhancement of McCarthy’s prestige. In its assessment 
? ^ i^l^ction, the Xew York Times wrote that the overriding issue 

^ ii^en the Korean war and foreign policy, but added: 

This mood appears to be heavily colored by "McCarthyism.” Whether 
not the voters actually believe Senator .M^arthv's charges,* many of 
ern apparently do feel that something has gone wrong with the United 
ates policy and that this m.ay well be the fault of the principal architect 
° t at policy, Secretaiy' of Stale Dean Acheson. 

The Republicans now had a crowd-rousing champion in Joe Mc- 
arthy such as they had not had since the days of Wendell Willkie, 
though the comparison in other respects was meager. The GOP 
ad always' been in short supplv of hell-raisers, and now they had 
one who could not be silenced and who could command almost as 
much space in the newspapers as the President of the United States. 
^IcCarthy had at his beck a solid phalan.\ of right-wing fanatics, 
anti-Communists, and organized patrioteers in all parts of the coun- 
try, some of whom were as noisy and vituperative as he. He was also 
getting powerful support from the Chicago Tribune, the Washing- 
ton Times-H erald, most of the Hearst newspapers, and a handful 
of columnists and radio commentators. Money’ was coming to him 
from a variety of people, big and small, w'ho wanted to help in the 
fight against communism.” Between 1949 ond 1952, more than 
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$200,000 was deposited to his account and that of his administrative 
assistant, Ray Kiermas, at the Riggs National Bank in Washington.® 
McCarthy was becoming, in fact, a poHtical “third force.” Many 
in the GOP feared him, many detested him, and most distrusted 
him. The majority, who could not bring themselves to an outright 
endorsement of him, consoled themselves ivith some such cynical 
rationalization as. While I don’t always approve of Joe’s methods, 
hes doing a job that needs to be done.” But in a coldly pragmatic 
sense he was the most lethal political weapon the Repubhcans had. 
They put him in the front rank of their assault force to take the 
White House in 1952. 

President Truman and most Democratic leaders were stunned by 
the spreading reach of McCarthy s powers. There seemed to be no 
effective counterstrategy against him. In the spring of 1950, the 
President set up a special task force in the Mffiite House headed by 
tep en J. Spingarn and Max Lowenthal to supply congressional 
emocrats and the press with instant rebuttals to every charge Mc- 
^ made. Inevitably, the denials seldom caught up with the 
a Cj^ations. ^ en the most responsible newspapers found themselves 
f ^ ® ancient rubrics of their craft into headlining what- 
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soned that some improvement in these fields was desperately 
needed, and that placing the problem in the hands of a prestigious 
White House commission would put it out of target range of Mc- 
Carthy and his men. But the plan had to be abandoned when Mc- 
Carrans committee, after months of delay, refused to waive 
technical conflict-of-interest barriers to Senate confirmation of the 
commission members. Under a strict interpretation of the conflict- 
of-interest statutes such as McCarran was prepared to impose. 
Admiral Nimitz and others who served with him would have had 
to divest themselves of all stock holdings and pension rights. This 
was more of a sacrifice for public ser\’ice than they were willing to 
make or the President to ask. 

One man alone in the Senate that year had tlie temerity to chal- 
lenge Joe .McCarthy head on. That was a freshman Democrat from 
Connecticut, William Benton, a sensitive, sober, politically naive, 
former advertising e.xecutive. For this challenge, he paid with his 
political life. 

In June 1951, McCarthy attained a new peak of vindictiveness 
when he accused General George C. Marshall, then Secretar)’ of 
Defense, with being part of a “conspiracy so immense and an infamy 
so black as to dwarf any previous such venture in the history' of 
man." In a rambling, largely incoherent 6o,ooo-word speech, most of 
which he inserted into the Congressional Record unread, McCarthy 
professed to show that in all that the distinguished soldier- 
statesman had done in the Second M'orld War and on his mission to 
China in 19.46, he consciously played into the hands of this nations 
enemies in the Kremlin. 

This charge was so preposterous that even McCarthy’s Republi- 
can backers feared he had taken leave of his senses. Most Democrats 
ignored the speech on the mistaken assumption that by this crowm- 
ing act of irresponsibility McCarthy had at last done himself in. 
Benton made no such assumption. Innocent of the easy, ambivalent 
morality of the Senate, the don’t-stick-your-neck-out doctrine of 
senatorial survival, he decided that if this reckless Goliath was to be 
slain he would have to be the David. He spent weeks combing over 
the record of the Tvdings investigation and all the other \IcCarthy 
lore he could come by On August 6 he rose on the Senate floor and 
offered a resolution calling for the e.vpulsion of the Junior Senator 
from Wisconsin on ten charges of perjuiY', deceit, fraud, and lack of 
fitness for the office. 
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Since the convening of the first Congress, only twenty-one Sena- 
tors have been expelled. Two-thirds of these cases occurred during 
the hate-scarred early months of the Civil War, and most of the rest 
as the immediate result of election frauds. To attempt to dislodge a 
sitting member on the grounds of misconduct while in office was 
very nearly unprecedented. It went against the grain of the “gentle- 
man s club spirit of the Senate. It was also fraught with all sorts of 
personal hazards when applied to a vindictive, crockery-smashing 
brawler like Joe McCarthy. There was just no telling who among his 
fellow club members he might swing on next. 

The Senate shuddered with apprehension as it adopted the 
Benton resolution by a straight party-fine vote. The Rules Com- 
mittee, to which it was referred, drew back in horror from its 
dreaded responsibility. McCarthy said that Benton was a “mental 
midget” and a “megaphone for the Communists” and that he would 
ignore the whole business. 


The Rules Committee’s investigation of the Benton charges, 
which dragged on for sixteen months, was a dismal farce of inepti- 
e, evasion, and simple cowardice. The only public testimony it 
00 was enton s, in a single session. McCarthy refused to testify or 
to make any meaningful answer to the charges. In a letter to Chair- 
man Guy M. Gillette early in the proceedings, he said: 
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began to comb through McCarthy’s many bank and brokerage ac- 
counts, McCarthy accused the committee of “dishonesty” and of 
picking the pockets of the taxpayers of tens of thousands of dollars” 
in an effort to smear him. He attacked Chairman Gillette with such 
ferocity, on and off the Senate floor, that the Iowa Senator resigned 
from the committee. McCarthy demanded and got full personnel 
files on tire members of the committee staff, ostensibly to expose 
their Communist connections. Two resigned just before the Sep- 
tember Wisconsin primary, in which McCarthy was a candidate, 
and they issued press releases “e.xposing” an anti-McCarthy plot by 
the Democratic members of the committee. 

If the Benton resolution, which had been introduced on August 6, 
^ 95 i> was to have any effect or even pertinency beyond that of a 
footnote of history, it had to be reported out and acted upon by the 
Senate before adjournment for the election campaign of 1952. But 
the Rules Committee was so paralyzed that it was not until six 
weeks after the election that it produced its report. 

There is no other document in the Senate archives quite like it. Its 
introduction is a long lament over the frustrations and abuse it 
suffered at the hands of Senator McCarthy. Its main body is a series 
of labored disquisitions, each framed about a hypothetical question 
such as “whether funds supplied to Senator McCarthy to fight Com- 
munism were diverted to his own use,” to which no direct answers 
are given. The rest of the document — 341 out of 400 printed pages 
— consists of e.xhibits such as correspondence, bank and brokerage 
statements, and canceled checks. These exhibits resemble the parts 
of a picture puzzle from which a few key pieces are missing, but in 
which the design is clear — in this case, of McCarthy as the manipu- 
lator of large sums of money from uncertain sources through a con- 
fusing network of bank accounts, stock and commodity transactions, 
political campaigns, and other operations too opaque for close scru- 
tiny. 

From all this, the report reached this melancholy conclusion: 
The committee itself is not making any recommendations in this 
matter. The record should speak for itself. The issue raised is one for 
the entire Senate.” 

William Benton was slaughtered in his bid for reelection from 
Connecticut. Joe McCarthy won by a landslide in Wisconsin. But 
from here on, McCarthyism would be Dwight Eisenhower s cross to 
bear, not Harry Truman’s. 



CHAPTER 14 


1952 


“Whatsoever Thy Hand Findeth . . 

R ight o.v all the big things, wrong on all the little ones,” 
was the way gruff, wise, hardheacled old Sam Rayburn charac- 
terized his friend in the White House. And how very true this assess- 
ment proved to be as Harry Truman s Presidency drew to a close. 
In spite of the fumbles of human frailty, the pettiness he often dis- 
played, the impetuousness tliat often spoiled his aim, he impressed 
his image constructively and permanently on the history of his 
world. He enhanced this country’s role of leadership abroad and 
advanced the welfare of the citizens at home. He left the American 
Presidency a stronger, more effective instrument for human gov- 
ernance than he found it. 

“A President,” said Woodrow Wilson, “is at liberty to be as great a 
man as he can.” Harry Truman probably never thought of making a 
choice in the matter. He simply applied what talents he had accord- 
ing to the old Biblical prescription, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.” Martha Truman taught him that as a 
boy, and he practiced it all his life. It gave him the will to face up 
squarely to the toughest decisions and never to shirk a responsibil- 
ity. It led him to respect such strength and wisdom as the Lord had 
given him and not to lament what the Lord had withheld. He was a 
great President,” not because he had brilliance which he did not — 
but because he had courage. 

“ So subjective a judgment is bound to be disputed. But this view of Truman’s 
stature is shared by many competent authorities. Profressor Clinton Rossiter, the 
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It is certainly true that no President had a greater respect and 
reverence for that high office than he did. He was awed not so much 
by Its power as by its responsibility and s>TnboHsm. He often talked 
about this with friends and members of his staff, and the phrase “the 
representative of all the people.” which he conceived the President 
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of Presidents were Amirew Jackson, Lincoln. Wilson, and the t™ 
ioobcnelb— activists all untlur whom the power and the dignity of 
the Preiidency had grown. ° ^ 

The natural enemy of Presidential power is the Congress— the 
massed might of many parochial interests opposed to a sinf^Ie na- 
lonal interest. There is a chronic suspicion and jealousy between 
me President and the Congress that is only briefly alleviated by 
occasional honeymoons." Tin's is an inevitable by-product of the 

onstitutional concept of limited and coordinate powers. Instead 
of a decalogue of "thou shalts" and "thou shalt nots,’’ the Constitu- 
tion simply delineates areas of responsibility and leaves it to the 
occupants to maneuver and contend for possession of the marginal 
terrain. Is the President only the "agent of Congress,” with no func- 
tion but to "see that the laws be faithfully e.>cecuted”? The Whi^s 
and their successors down to the present day have so argued. Oris 
he the Chief E.xecutivc — the leader and the initiator — through 
whom the national purpose finds e.xpression? All history testifies 
that this is what a President must be. 

Harrj' Truman’s greatest contribution to the Presidency was that 
be refused to let Presidential initiative be eroded by Congressional 
encroachment. It was a battle that engaged him almost constantly 
throughout his tenure, and at times it rose to heights of fur}'. He lost 
many skirmishes along the way, but the sum of his victories was to 
reafiirm, in a striking way and against heavy odds, what Jackson 
Lincoln, and the two Roosevelts had asserted before him — namely' 
that in this government of divided powers the President is “first 
among equals.” 


His decision to intervene in Korea, for e.xample, came close to 
preempting the right to declare war. A declaration of war is prob- 
ably an anachronism in any event in this age of nuclear missiles and 
political aggression, but all Presidents are now armed with the 
Truman precedent to strike swiftly on their oxto, wherever and 
with whatever force is necessary, when they believe the national 
security demands it. 


President Truman had full authority to dismiss General .Mac- 
Arthur. Though precedent and prudence dictated that he accede to 
the overpowering opposition of Congress by finding an easier solu- 
tion, he did no such thing. He agreed on his own to take up Britain’s 
burdens in Greece and Turkey, and then led Congress to back him 
up with the Marshall Plan. He repeatedly defied congressional de- 
mands for employee loyalty files, and he steadfastly ignored their 
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clamor to get rid of Dean Acheson. These were affronts to the Presi- 
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management and accounting procedures. He instituted the plan of 
holding regular budget briefings for reporters each January, so that 
they could better e.xplain the mysteries of the Federal budget (a 
document about the size of the Washington telephone directory) to 
tV, ^ created the first systematic table of organization for 

e lute House staflF and enlarged its personnel from Roosevelt’s 
peak of 600 to more than 1,200. After the election of 1952 he did 
what no retiring President before him had done: He asked his suc- 
cessor to meet with him at once so that they could plan together an 

or er y transfer of the business of the Presidency two months 
later. 

There are many yardsticks for measuring the greatness of a Presi- 
ent. One of the most relevant is, “Did he actively use the potenti- 
a ities of his position to advance the national interest?” 

In Truman’s case the answer is an emphatic Yes. Once having 
emerged from the humbling shadow of FDR, he became a creative 
aggressive President, pushing the nation steadily toward new 
goa s of national welfare and international security. His gains on the 
omestic front, in the end, were modest, but in the area of foreign 
policy they were monumental. His was the Era of the Cold War. His 
two terms in oflBce were overshadowed at all times by a kind of 
anger no other President had ever had to face: the grinding rebal- 
ancing of world power between two hostile and incompatible forces, 
each capable of utterly destroying the other. Truman met that dan- 
ger with bold, imaginative, and durable countermeasures. The 
ruman Doctrine, the European Recovery Program, NATO, the 
erlin airlift, the Korean intervention — these are landmarks of his- 
torical proportions along the road of national maturity. They have 
profoundly and permanently affected the destiny of the American 
people and of the world. 

^945. people were asking in fear and honest perplexity. 
Who the hell is Harry Truman?” Death and the caprice of politics 
ad suddenly made this plain, undistinguished little man from Mis- 
souri their President. And he, sharing their dismay, had said to a 

group of reporters, “If you fellows know how to pray, pray for me 
now.” 

In April 1952, at his 300th press conference as President, he said 
to some of those same reporters: 

My reason for not running again is based on the fact that I don’t think 
any man— I don’t care how good he is— is indispensable in this job. The 
"residency itself is a continuing oflSce, the greatest office in the history of 
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coL'iS." continuing as far as individuals are 
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evoked steadfast loyalty in many, but he could not inspire. People 

gave him Aeir hands but not their hearts. He could make them 
laugh, but he could not make them cry. He was a plain man with 
honesty and guts (“Give-’em-hell-Harry”), but you couldn’t picture 
him m gleaming armor astride a white horse. The public is a fickle 
wer at est, and in Truman s case that love was never more than 
s deep. When the jealous tongue-waggers got busy on him, there 
reserve to hold the romance together. 

The other, and more palapable, reason was that President Tru- 
inan was deficient as an administrator. He could always see “the big 
pictme and he could organize and digest a staggering mass of de- 
^ > ut he was never certain about what was going on outside his 
vision. His faith in the people around him was instinctive 
^ eep. To a reporter who once raised a question about an aide’s 
on^ty, the President said angrily: “My people are all honorable — 
o them are. While he might question their judgment, he never 
questioned their sincerity or their honesty. When he gave an assign- 
ment to a Cabinet officer or a White House aide, he did not peer 
over their shoulders to see how they were doing. He assumed the 
competence of those he trusted, and paid back their loyalty with a 
ercer loyalty of his own. He publicly branded a newspaper col- 
onist an s.o.b.” because of attacks on his military aide. General 
^y Vaughan. But he was never known to “chew out” a faltering 
subordinate in the presence of others. 

Wrongdoers have no house with me,” he said defiantly. But his 
ouse had already fallen into disarray, partly because of wrongdoers 
ut chiefly because of the appearance of wrongdoing. It was “the 
O^s in Washington” that, more than any other single factor, caused 
resident Truman’s image to fade as his term drew to a close. 

That image,” as Arthur Krock wrote in the New York Times in 
ecember 1951, “is beginning to take on the lineaments of Presi- 
ents Grant and Harding ‘betrayed’ by their friends. When history 
0 ers to posterity the complete portrait of Mr. Truman, this resem- 
ance may have vanished. But for the moment it is there.” 

The resemblance has diminished greatly with the years. There 
were no scandals in the Truman administration remotely approach- 
ing those of Teapot Dome. The “mess in Washington” was exag- 
gerated during the 1952 campaign far beyond its actual proportions. 

ut there was more than there should have been — enough in any 
event to give credibility at the time to Krock’s troubled assess- 
ment. 

Truman may himself have contributed unwittingly to creating the 
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«f five-percenters- wlio were 
s-f'f Ti^ •* around the Defense Department, the War As- 

nfh *^^‘''>stration, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
^er sources of government largesse. The fi\ e-percenters in Wash- 
g on ‘irc a ubiquitous and hardy breed whose lineage coes back to 
e oinu ing of the Republic and whose progeny continue to flour- 
■ in t le Capital to tin's day. They are the “influence peddlers,” 
irtwc and often unscrupulous e.x-politicians, e.vgovernment offi- 
cia ', or just ordinary confidence men who offer, for a fee, to help 
businessmen get contracts, legislative favors, or whatever their 
learts esire out of the vast and forbidding cornucopia of govern- 
inent. Tieir pitch is that they “know the ropes" in Washington, have 
f'bg in the important departments and bureaus, and can bypass 
2 t e tedious bureaucratic channels by getting a sympathetic hear- 
ing irectly with the man at the top. It is a lucrative racket for 
*Tian\, generally within the law but usually beyond the pale of pro- 
priety. Not even the most virtuous administrations have been able 
to stamp it out. 

The Senate investigators uncovered a crowded nest of these 
predators, some of them sleazy, fly-by-night operators, others rolling 
in $ioo,ooo-a-year retainers and glittering prestige. One of the latter 
was Colonel James V. Hunt, late of the Army and Quartermaster 
orps, whose elegant suite of offices was adonied with autographed 
portraits of just about every figure of prominence in the govern- 
ment, including President Truman and most of the Cabinet. 

The central figure in the inquiry turned out to be the President’s 
bluff and hearty poker-playing pal, Harry Vaughan. He was the 
accessible and accominodating “man at the top” whom Colonel 
Hunt and several others like him relied upon. Vaughan’s White 
House office was open to them; they could reach him on the tele- 
phone while an awestruck client sat by their desks. And he could be 
persuaded to “drop in for a drink” or to grace an intimate cocktail 
party. From time to time he would throw his considerable weight 
into some project in which they were interested, by making a phone 
call or writing a letter to a procurement official at the Pentagon, 
the commissioner of a regulatory agency, or the Passport Office of 
the State Department. 

While wartime restrictions were still in effect, Vaughan produced 
a passport plus a “to whom it may concern” note of introduction on 
Vffiite House stationery for one of his friends to go to France and 
Italy to buy essential oils for a perfume manufacturer. He helped 
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oratory, came to symbolize columns and hours of political 

Truman angrily defended hie ™ ^Jashington.” President 

vvrongdoing. but the repercussions orL^fi^^ 

^*on continued to boil up many months investiga- 

Meanwhile. early in lo-rf . , , 

tion Finance Corporation^ (RFC I affairs of the Reconstruc- 

scrutiny of another Senate invpcf coming under the critical 

other of President Truman’s committee, in which an- 

get his fingers burned. The story wn^ Donald Dawson, was to 
^^lf’°^P^^'’c-percen ter inquiry. ^ ° ® ^ ^^Pedtion, on a grander 

to lend mone^ ^ rusint^ent^m^'^ depression 

not qualify for commT'^-^Tk^f collapse because 
the RFC was Averted chiefly to fi'* the war, 

piers of critical defense needs e.xpanding sup- 

manufacturers, steel mills, and ’then synthetic mbber 

the inirial pains of reconCsio^L^t Period, after 

diminishing need for such free and weathered, foere was a 

provided. But it was kept in busin government credit as RFC 
^ ^ hedge against a possible 

In fact, it flourished mightilv • ^ 

benevolence not only to fflterine”rfl^ ^^Icnding its 

nesses but to a variety of speculariv^T'^^ established busi- 

operations, prefabricated-houstl ^och as oil-drilling 

such underprivileged baclavaters Ts hotels fo 

tune to time some of the more exotJ^ T\ Vegas. From 

spectacular collapse of an RFC-backpr1°^ transactions, or a 

venture, would make the 





amhirpr 'vould spread about irregularities, favoritism, 

Semir February 1950, the 

and h i*”'' Currency Committee decided to have a look 

mpniK ^ sober and scholarly junior 

members, Senator J. \Villiam Fulbright of Arkansas. ^ ' 

ulbnghts subcommittee spent a painstaking and largely unpub- 
cuea year combing through the incredibly comple.x affairs of the 
. Its report, issued in February 1951, blasted the RFC for mis- 
yielding to political influence in the making of 
cit^ P)Qj^jj]jj special assistant to the President for 

rsonne affairs, as a potent wielder of influence, and said that the 
mocralic National Committee had undertaken to offer its own 
making loans to entrepreneurs. An olBce diary 
Walter Dunham was put into the record. It showed 
ores o telephone calls (during a fifteen-month period in 1949-50) 
cei\e at his office from Dawson and other members of the influ- 
Dawson headed. 

• President Truman blazed back that the report was “asi- 
D Fulbright said, “All right, we. will put on a series of 

« springs with sworn testimony to show that the committee is 
not talking through its hat.” 

teT^? disclosures that followed fully justified the commit- 

tees indictment. Scores of witnesses took their places before the 
eporters and cameras in the Senate Caucus Room to piece together 
tott of high finance and dubious ethics in the RFC; of 

‘^n^porations being propped up with government loans so 
at their backers could cash in and get out; of multimillion-dollar 
oans made on flimsy or fraudulently inflated collateral; and of bor- 
rowers once rejected becoming suddenly acceptable when they 
came with the proper political credentials. 

awson was disclosed by one witness after another as “the man to 
favors were needed at the RFC. He knew the agency and 
s nve-man board intimately, having been chief of personnel there 
^ en the President picked him for the White House assignment. 

rom his new eminence, the counsel he gave to the RFC carried 
3 most the weight of command. 

A Dawson protege was E. Merle Young, a gifted young man who 
rose in less than ten years from the rank of messenger to chief RFC 
examiner — a job in which he supplemented his government salary 
)''ith large “retainers” from companies with loan applications pend- 
mg before the agency. Young’s wife had worked on Capitol Hill as a 
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secretary for Senal-nr i thuman pbesidency 

House. With the advantagrof^L at the White 

lent contacts, Young set himself un”^ faiowledge and excel- 
pediter” of RFC loans T at ^ business as a free-lance “ex- 
brother, and several associates fn ’ ^ indicted him, his 

testimony before the Fulbright ^ in connection with their 

Another good friend of 

%le, Jr., who was named chaH was William M. 

Committee in inid-1949. Thesr^^^” Democratic National 

an testimony showed that were all Missourians, 

t-nship With top officials a^RFc" -J- 

borrowers should be favored ancf '^bich questionable 

been denied . $500,000 reflnanS 7 f ' "Wch had twice 
had pa,d Boyle an $8,000 reS ™ try, after it 

was sw'iftl° “f the Democratic 

Bovie c approved. In spite of th taBmittee), the application 

later. "signed "for reasons oTholurtf^™'’''’ 

Dawson. liU ^ *bree months 


the 


Dawsnn .-1, . health" three moi 

President • ''“"Shan, remained In the good 

rne good graces of 

tan"!' eTs^£“'' Chicago lawyer, with i 

“S“«"g eom™':.f::S‘rHgnre inm .rwi“esl“h 

ham Teitelbqnrr. Capitol Hill Hp -d o chair of an inves- 

»f the de“ ‘hat. among orht^'®"'' himself as Abra- 

tee that he was T'"'’! ‘he late AI Ca *‘"Ss. he had been one 

had very neS « the BiSn'T; «" ‘"'d the commit- 

blackmailers It w " ‘tap laid for h' ^""enue and 

a"d Tei eiba„r " hlaebnaifes hy some highly placed 
. He said that a iS '"“"S obhge ' htterested 

Nathan. -Nathart aStr-fT^'" ‘'i£m^°by‘‘ft"’'"‘”“'’ h‘'“ “tt 

baum s predicanieni- P'^'^nted a prettv ^ g^^ble friend, Burt 
Penaltv and serve tinie^ P^b'^bly would haveT''^^ "^^bel- 

Them was how ^nd 

“"ever, a way out of his cin. 

'blemma. his acquaintances 
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A^ita^t n ‘" n ‘'‘^^ f ‘•'’‘ Lamar Caudle, the 

Oliplnnt r” ‘^e Tax Division; Charles 

seph thm m r"" T'"* > 

Larson rh' f L:omniissioner of Internal Revenue; and Jess 

Larson, chief of the General Services Administration. 

could Teitelbaum they would see what they 

“the din °'^k”T ^^'1' ^‘^ii‘^^haum said, they told him 

oon L- ^ Like care of his tax problems for $500,- 

deii ^Lmated very strongly that if he didn'fgo along with the 
tlnn > ''’iiii ills government would get a lot worse 

bv nil > was. Teitelbaum testified that he was badlv shaken 

N;th * that he accused Nathan of trying to frame him. 

do^ said, was: Well, what would you e.xpect me to 

mil' ^ ^ lawyer put anybody in trouble if you could 

nfF« ^ f niillion dollars? How can I go back to mv friends and 
otter them less than $500,000?” 

The ^orum for Abe Teitelbaum s troubled confession was a special 
Q ^od Means Subcommittee headed by Representative 

e r ^u- ^®^ocrat of California. It had been set up six months 
^ar ler, while the din of the Senates RFC e.xpose was filling the air, 
o investigate widespread reports of irregularities in the govem- 
colletion agency. Teitelbaum’s account of the attempted 
te^ B never fully substantiated before the King commit- 

ee. ut there was enough substance in it, when laid alongside other 
evi ence produced at the hearings, to shake the tax serv’ice from top 

0 ottom and to send Caudle and a number of other officials to 
prison.® 

, Bureau of Internal Revenue (it was to be reorganized later as 
e Internal Revenue Service) is an arm of the Treasury. It was 
originally set up with sixty-four regional offices blanketing the coun- 
ry, each under the direction of a Collector of Internal Revenue. 

frauds discovered by the Collector were referred to 
0 office of the BIR Counsel in Washington, and, if prosecution 
seemed warranted, that official turned the case over to the Tax Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice for trial. All the top officials in this 

3 Caudle, along with .Matthew H. Connelly, who had been President Truman s 
^ppointments secretary, was convicted in 1956 of a conspiracy to fcc the t.ax case 
^uis businessman, Irving Sachs. Both served brief prison terms. Connelly 
18 ^ Presidential pardon on November 22, 1962, and Caudle on August 

tw* •'^^^ogether, nine persons wlio served in the Truman administration be- 

^950 and 1952 faced criminal action.^ growing out of the tax scandals. 
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sub-bureaucracv frnm iVio r’ • ■ truman presidency 

lectors, were ^aT atotrT"^^ Col- 

fields of patronage avaMe to^an fruitful 

Collectors, whose jobs were nan- in power. The 

warding local party strong men y a means of re- 

their friends and to punish their a unique position to reward 

ae tax setTlce wax cLted "“y 

had had 4 own qS^eftiSn^"^? Secretary John Snyder 
^th of persistent rumors of bribery anJ" 
tain of the Collectors’ offices Bo !7 irregularities in cer- 

f y troublesome. In Califor^S were particu- 

c arged that a link existed betwee Crime Commission 

James G. Smyth in San FrancI c underworld and CoUector 
L^d the resignation of Seci himself 

Louis, but FinnegL s polifeaT m^ of St. 

his l^'^dged untd April i 4 T"T so secure that he 

resigned then^and wa’.'^^k" ® l"y lo^l^^d into 
tumi ° *^'° 3 ,ooo of taxable^ ffiSmT? 

Now as the K' 

Su? iS --- 

.0 4 “'S aT “O ■■"Vnetrr •„- 

<0 pSSr,’ 7 “ '='” 8 = 1 Scten^, 

m San FrannJcl ’ ^®^retary Snyder L i ^y reasons of 

fraud in fixing t^^cfa’^'^^T®^ ‘^""""ates^mvt^ ^“y*^ 

for Brooklvr. ^ elaims. In October T \ rnyth was indicted for 

dropped for ref^’ °f his Lsista^ f ^ '^32>ooo in 

^ The fresid^r Tacked As • 

before Abe Teitelbaum told Attorney General C 

depicted "po’ bnv f x ®tory to the Tr- ^ Caudle even 
naivete CauHI ^ ^°’th C’lW°^ § committee. A self- 

dreamed there committ feigned an incredible 

- JS; ri:S3«e IZa’ 

tted that he had had many 
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anTwIfl?" '"‘t home! 

who harl Nathans shady record as a “Washington fixer” 

Pioi ^ Federal offense. But he swore 

Cn . r^n Charles Oliphant. the BIR General 

hims^lfV°f^°"^ ^ denial for 

on n Teitelbaum and other allegations, but the next day, 

on December 4. he turned in his resignation. 

TTiPc ^ ^oandals were by far the most odorous ingredient of “the 
hnn^ f? ^ ington. They showed an unmistakable pattern of dis- 
trnv^^^’ say dealings, and political favoritism in a branch of the 
which the average citizen has an innate suspi- 
Infp rf ^ with. Altogether, sixty-six persons in the Bureau of 

the ^ fi ^”d the Justice Department were to be purged by 

. 1 ^ i 952 > and nine ultimately were to go to jail for their 

IS ee . But as bad as the tax scandals were, they were being 
^umpe up by the Republicans to look a good deal worse, as the 
^w or Times not a conspicuous fan of Mr. Truman at the time 
was quick to note. In an editorial during December 1951, it said; 

^ Mr. Truman has made himself vulnerable by not acting voluntarily and 
tem^d ' ' "1 Truman’s critics are filled with an unadul- 

. ^ righteousness. Some of them, as is perfectly natural, are 

We™ ff ^ with winning next year’s national elections. . . . What 

taken ^ ^ deterioration of ethical standards. This might have 

n p ace if the Republicans had been in power and the Democrats in 
opposition. Neither party is chemically pure. 

b Truman had gone to Key West before Thanksgiving, 

4 short his vacation and returned to Washington early in 

cember. He was furious over the disclosures by the King commit- 
ee and over Caudle and Oliphant in particular. He told friends that 
h^d 1 down the river” by people whom he trusted. He 

^ a ready put through Congress a bill to reorgam'ze the RFC, and 
th^ another to overhaul the Revenue Service and to put 

d% °Pootors and most other top oflBcials under civil service. In 
® _ don, he had determined to create a special White House Com- 
'^ission to study the question of corruption in government. Such a 
th roasoned, should not only identify the weak spots in 

® °'^^®^ocracy and propose ways of strengthening them but also 
^ e some of the political heat out of the issue before the 1952 
campaign got underway. 

His first choice to head the commission was Judge Thomas F. 
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Murphy of thp Fprlo.-ni t->- ^ ^ truman presidency 

was^Wg tapers, «,y. Murphy 
commanded wide respect Ac" 7 t ■ mustache, who 

cuted Alger Hiss' Tud earlfc I u'f prose- 

the New York City police de ‘^“ducted a reorganization of 

every indication that he would acc'^pfthf"'^-^^ President 

before Christmas, backed out H ^ ^ assignment, and then, just 

change of heart (some sources sudden 

project was a political man-ir.l? convinced that the 

ating setback for the President^ ’ withdrawal was a humili- 

In January iqtr2 Mr t 

would be turned over to Attom!!' ^nounced that the cleanup job 
bad succeeded Tom Clark the ^ J- Howard McGrath (he 

-ent. To many this looked 1^' 

Democrats. for McGrath was a f to investigate 

National Committee, and the den"*^^^ chairman of the Democratic 
^cratches and bruises of it owff ^ ^^"ded bore some 

•beral Americans for Democratic scandals. Even the 

I'^ans in denouncing this as an i the Repub- 

crat controlled Home Judiciary whitewash. The Demo- 

'%'r'e^dgate Mr. McGrath anS T reacted by voting 

^ The President’s nevi .u ^“'dce Department 

presA°*^ a liberal RtmibP^^^t corruption probe was 

Tork City Cn ^^d once been 

ffis cathet orit"^ "" indomittbfo\Tetrfut''^^"'?"^°'^^^^^^^ 

he ,v»f Morris wouTd £ “i ” Attorney General 

With “«"hle only to ’^'orrls thought 

•'■'“hamrab^b^^^ hghted nratch 

Sb'”, "^“'"■”glon he Sd ,h T™*'" O" hia Brat 

the ?!?,“ T''"- «<= Beclined 1“ ""aa "ear the 

buUdine d “aParttoen, and iab?™? * Proffer of desk spaoe in 
for Me®„e7"'°'™ “tl began to J:’’''!,’'<tadq„arters in an offlee 

ineluding most n't h^“f ?,"'ag“”iaed mst ab„"f S™"*' 

ferred cn • fellow Rennhli everybody in sigh 

frruption to a cleanup^ at ^^^Pdo^ Hill, who pn 

1 . i ’. least unHl _ 


ferred bellow Reonhii everybody in sigf 

Finalt vr^ai™ “ eleanup*^ a, 'j““ ™ ^^apitol Hill, who pr. 
"ally, Mr. Morris bij,;/' ''“t until after the electo 

" '"tangled in the fringes < 
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le corruption issue. He was called before a Senate committee to 
explain the involvement of his-.N’ew York law firm in an allegedly 
rcsa e of surplus govenmient oil tankers to a foreign govem- 
ent le did not help his case when he told the investigating 
enators t lat they had diseased minds” and were bent on “char- 
acter destruction.” 

As the opening gambit in his corruption probe, Morris prepared a 
ong questionnaire that he planned to have filled out by all Federal 
cmp 0) ees, from Cabinet Secretaries down, listing their assets and 
sources of income. When word of this got out late in March, it sent a 
new wave of bureaucratic indignation rolling against the anti-vice 
crusa er. Even the President felt that the questionnaire was an im- 
proper invasion of individual rights and privacy. He quarreled pub- 
ic y with McGarth for his la.\ity in overseeing the corruption inquiry’ 
^n or letting .Morris get out of hand, but he hesitated to cripple 
rt er Morris effort by ordering tlie questionnaire withdrawn, 
few days later, boiling mad, McGrath told a congressional 
committee that he would not fill out such a questionnaire himself 
that he would forbid its distribution to the personnel of his 
epartment. When he got back to his office that afternoon, he dic- 
tated a terse note to Morris advising him, “Your appointment is 
ereby terminated.” When the President heard of this for the first 
time from the news-ticker, he picked up the telephone and told 
fcGrath he was fired too — instanter. 

'Vith this farcical denouement the administrations tardy and ill- 
conceived scheme to do its own housecleaning blew up. It had been 
^ miserable performance from start to finish, almost a burlesque of 
executive management, and the net result was to underline “the 
mess in Washington” as a good deal more than a gloating Republi- 
can catchphrase. The five-percenters, the influence peddlers, and 
the tax fi.xers had been put to flight — temporarily at least but it 
Was Congress that had flushed them out and wielded the whip. The 
President on his own had followed up by drastically reorganizing 
the RFC and the tax service and by the abortive enlistment of Mr. 
Morris with his mop and pail. But in the minds of most of the public 
these gestures looked as futile as locking the bam door after the 
horses are gone. And there, by golly, was old Harry Vaughan, a little 
bit subdued but still sporting the gold braid and the chest fuU of 
medals of Military Aide to the President. 

But now it was April, and the draft had been turned up in the 
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political furnace-! Tf i ^ truman presidency 

about the taunts about “tbe°° Democrats to do much 

them. Washington” except to endure 

Reston probably^had Ais *emV 

New York Times on April 6. fgS”* i" *e 

The 

noble efforts to bid up the^wSs administration-the 

buJd R new security system Z2L . t ^^e attempts to 

mmunist agression in Korea and el' the defense against 

saua^vi^ political bickering or bv a ®re-have all been obscured 
squabbles.®. ^"™onious and sometimes even 

S'SivT “"""‘P-’-ai -rTho^gS “'■■ 

Missouri ^°nie of the asnect-!® incidents have given 

°"n IS not through yet. ^ inking ship, the man from 


Reluctant Heir 

About 11; ig one 

Thf votT^ telephone ra 

J-ad the unm" t ^ ^”-1 -f -he -®-ypaper corresponde; 

aarof S '"8% agitated, but 

■S3 “f/I I«a"d "' ‘an= of the Gov, 

We experience. Would ^ ve iust b d 4.R 

fot a little talk?” “ f"" mind terribly con,i3*'’ “0** “of- 
^ The corietponden, a ® ‘° ''“' 

driver to the Rn dressed and called 

on upper Penn i ^niith Hotel ^ directed tf 

favored by n few bl" S^*®*^Wguished hostelr 

which he had beT' knocked on th ^ d^°"^ White Hous 

shirtsleeved fit and wt ^0"^ t 

face and intellfgtntbhit'^''* Steventt”? 

lienee. ^ ^ ^ ^y®s aglow wiib °”§ expressivi 

a sort of incredulous ebul 
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ve just come from the White House," he said, “and the Presi- 
ent wants me to save the world from Dwight Eisenhower.” 

le visitor was not a man easilv dismayed, but he boggled 

slightly at this disclosure. 


e wants me to be the Democratic candidate against Eisen- 
continued. “The President is almost certain Ike 
^ ^ Republican nomination. He has a pretty high regard for 
e eneral personally, but he thinks he will become the captive of 
and possibly sell out Truman s foreign policy.” 
tevenson went on to say that he had received a call from a White 
ouse emissary at the Governor’s mansion in Springfield two days 
ear ler, saying the President would like to talk with him whenever 
e came to Washington. He vaguely suspected what the purpose of 
e conference would be, but there had been no inkling of it in the 
summons. So he had showed up at the White House after dinner 
at night not fully prepared for what was to unfold. 

I u Stevenson told his friend, discoursed at some 

history and accomplishments of his administration 
and how it had e.vtended and solidified the liberal and international 
0 j'ectives of the New Deal. But there were many things in the area 
0 foreign policy, the President said, that still needed urgently to be 
carried forward. There could be no interruption or letup in the 
perfecting of the NATO alliance, in the rebuilding of the free world 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration and Point Four, in 
pursuing the difficult goals the administration had set for itself in 
Korea. General Eisenhower, the President said, was in full sympathy 
'vith these policies; as NATO Commander, in fact, he was helping 
to carrv' them out. But Ike had now let himself be talked into going 
ufter the Republican nomination, and in all probability would get it. 
While his intentions were good, he was totally inexperienced in 
politics and, Mr. Truman believed, would never be able to make 
himself master of the Republican household. Thus foreign policy, to 
say nothing of the domestic program of the Fair Deal, would fall 
under the baleful influence of such men as Bob Taft in the Senate 


and John Taber in the House. 

It was therefore essential, as any sensible man could see, the Pres- 
ident went on, that a Democratic administration be continued in the 
^^Tiite House for at least four more years. 

There was no doubt in his mind, Mr. Truman had said, that he 
could be elected for another term if he chose to run. But he had 
decided not to do that both for personal reasons and for reasons of 
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principle: He simply believed presidency 

sound one. As President- Via ij j- ^wo-term tradition was a 
a candidate to succeed him Democratic choice of 

his victory in the election hT\ ^Trl ft probability assure 

didate. ■ hke Stevenson to be that can- 

flattered beyond^measurrbt th 

held his he had with- 

President in any event He ba^ wanted to be 

life in public service- he wac ^ ^ good part of his 

and ha wa^ ltv wellT^'"l “ Governor of 

term there. He also had a familv running for a second 

Even more important "°"^^der. 

rom certain that if was desiraM^'T*^*!.^ pfnfosophized, he was far 
onr.year lease on the White H ' wl°V, ' ?™“rats to win another 
or twenty years already and fb^ unbroken tenure 

softness and decadence were indisputable signs that 

pntty. Maybe giving the RenoW?'""'"® “f 'ht! 

Ike Eisenhower would be a good tb™ “11“™ f*" 

„ Sure," the reporter said -fh *'"® “““"tJ- 

;«e always is. But when the pT '=''«y«>tog you say, as 
fl = nothing for you ,o I hi?' y°o 

lere was an e.vplosive cackle of kr* “ along. Isn’t that right?” 

, '^^“‘"nean to sav that ,h c“ laughter. 

''1lavb^„ou|;''°?“' °''-oon?offl?"‘'““'“" 

'ke De“mo1:,1 ^"stt -d soberly, -but 

Tri ' ^ 

•hluin?' ?*95o. He wrote a mem“*' ™fl®‘^l'OU was made in the 
“d put it aw.av i„ h,“ jesl I?"?” “'>™' ■' ‘o '’‘■naalf at 

! ;' 7 »< a sand, da, in part: 
al.vct' S,."'' '’'"■"“atic convention. 

'wo uionilK .and 4™? in World WarV?'’'"''’"’ ‘9““' ■ “'™‘l 

l>-*vc lu-cn in r. I 7- 'h'ce Prc.siflAnh * years in the Senate, 

i-'oifed St-ues^il^"" o^'erao ye-, P^sident of the Senate. I 

I .l ophiS'X;;" "“'•■'“S '■“n President of the 

“ '■•““SI' and sometimes too 

'™t:;:;,d?;„r 7-?DV'ir:,,rf,'>-k .he om ,nv„.,e,mj 

“■""one, no, R a Cons, „ b= done. That prece- 

“""..onal amendment [the Tsicnly- 
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sccon , then pending before the ilatc:f and later ratified], but by custom 
based on tlie honor of the man in the office. » 

the fall of 1951 ,\[r, Truman cliscIo.sed his intentions in confi- 
ence to a few of liLs closest aides. Some, at least, were relieved, for 
lev fdt that his political luck had run out and they did not want 
o see him e.xposed to defeat and disappointment, but they did not 
^ lini so. ( In his memoirs Mr. Truman writes: ‘The staff re- 
sponded with deep emotion and expressions of protest and disap- 
pomtment.") ‘ 

The President's first — and, at that time, only — choice for a succes- 
sor was his greatly admired friend. Fred M. Vinson, whom he had 
appointed Chief justice in 19.16. He invited Vinson down to Key 
'Vest in the fall of 1951 and told the Chief Justice that he would like 
to back him for the nomination. After long deliberation, Vinson 
^med down the offer and said that he preferred to remain on the 
ourt. This dismayed and disappointed the President, and he began 
look elsewhere for a candidate. It was David Lloyd, one of the 
President’s administrative assistants, who first proposed considera- 
tion of Adlai Stevenson, with whom he had served in Washington 
during the war. The President knew Stevenson only slightly, but 
be was impressed bv Lloyd’s advocacy. He asked Lloyd to invite the 
Illinois Governor to Washington for the late January conference. 

That conference, incidentally, ended on an awkward note 0 con 
fusion. Mr. Truman was left with the impression that Stevenson was 
receptive to the proposition and required only a wee or so 
meditation and family consultation to affirm his consent. ^ tevra , 
on the other hand, although he had not in-evocably rejected the 

offer, thought that he had made his reservations ®o®^'“5lnable 
so that the President would continue to search for a more nmonable 

prospect. It was not until early March, ruman s ^ realized 

the Governor’s long silence mounting daily, that eve 

he had committed a gaffe and moved to to a 

Washington and told tlf J [^king the Presidential 

second term at Springfield precluded h S 

"TlirPresident was more irritated than ever, 

stand a politician who distm^^ of such 

for the top prize. While he had an Acheson, Bob 

elegant inteUectualism as Stevens P ^^^^^theless had become 
Lovett, and a few others e.\cept ), 

" Truman Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 488. 
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the TRUMAN PRESIDENCY 

greatly impressed with the talents of the man who in 1948 had 
rolled up the biggest plurality of any governor in Illinois history. 
Now Stevenson had plunged him into a real dilemma. 

Meanwhile, the Republican pot was boiling furiously. Senator 
Taft had announced his candidacy as early as October 1951 and 
had been stumping the country at a fast pace ever since. On Sunday, 
January 6 1952, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who four months 
earlier had been designated chairman of a “Draft Eisenhower” cam- 
paign announced that success had crowned his efiForts: Ike had 
agmed to let his name go into the first-in-the-nation preferential 
LmuLon From his NATO headquarters at 

frlends I™i3 “■'“ded that if Inough of his 

call to "dutv th u no recourse but to accept a 

call to duty that would transcend my present responsibility.” 

ija roar/tat"! r^nW^Hal campaign of 

cm flaeT 7he n ® ‘ “pig Kepubli- 

wTur “Srunaon "T “ ‘'“”5 '*“Ply on fts pole, sodden 

mate in SrTW f “d almal stale- 

war cry to set its banner Ctag'aglto'’"^*®’^ “ and a new 

’“P'>Wc toSe“d offtTparty. “ hce-nol, at 
skin cap ifkra'^me^d tramping the hustings in his coon- 

crime investigation a v ^ immeasurably at Kefauver’s Senate 
mayors in hot water.^lT 'u’ Pot some Democratic 

reformers. He wanted no nar'to°f IT t™’ distrusted political 

Senator Dick Husse“ Ae r 

admired Russell as a Spnof u strong man? The President 

the old Dixiecrat crowd wp”^’ Southern conservatives and all 

ern liberals would never accrnTp^^^'^ behind Russell, and the North- 
Av0rell Harriman the d ^ 

good man, but he had no s^r'^”^^ ’ slow-spoken man-of-all-work? A 
campaign. It would be harden never been in a 

Alben Barkley, his amipKi ° '^P ^ serious candidate, 

loved? Too old at 72. ^ President, whom everybody 

That Stevenson . . . ! Whai x- 
Well, the time was 

toyed with the idea of reversintr h- " Truman 

8 IS earlier decision and going for 
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ar, other term hiinsvlf. One night, l.ite in .Ntarch. he invited a few^of 
Vis close advisers, incliuling the new Democratic Chairman, Fnmk 
h- .NfcKiniiey, to a small dinner at Hlair House. He sounded them 
out tentatively, on the proposition of his being a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. But his guests, as tactfully as they could, said no. The 
t resident said "the Boss* —Mrs. Truman— was ag.iinst the idea loo. 
and he guessed that made it unanimous, lie gave each of those 
around the dinner table a newly minted siher dollar to show there 
Were no hard feelings from their verdict. 

A week later — Saturday, .March ec>— at the Jackson Day Dinner in 
the District of Columbia N'ational Guard Armory, the President 
made his decision official. At the end of a long, teasingly misleadin" 
give ein hell" speech, he said: "I shall not be a candidate for re^ 
election. I have served my country long, and I think efficiently and 
honorably. I do not feel that it is iny duty to spend another four 
years in the White House." 

To say that the Democratic race was now wide open would be 
an understatement. The nomination was going begging, and every'- 
one knew it. The only apparent beneficiary' was Kefauver, who kept 
plodding steadily from one courthouse rally to another, shaking 
hands by the thousands, winning delegates almost by default in a 
primary here and a state convention there. He was to walk into the 
convention late in July with a bag of 248!^ delegate votes as com- 
pared to igi for his nearest rival, Russell. But the patient, tireless 
Tennessean was never to win the accolade that counted most: en- 
dorsement by the Democratic big wheels and party bosses. The 
convention, it was beginning to seem, would be a battle royal among 
second-besters. ° 

Faced with this intolerable prospect, party leaders in many parts 
of the country began to turn the heat on the reluctant Stevenson 
More and more, he seemed to be tlie only man the mdispen^able 
man — who could avert disaster for the party. The party leaders 
made pilgrimages to see him in person at his office in Sprinaggjj^ 
they' inundated him with letters, telegrams, long-distance teleohon > 
calls; they attacked obliquely, through his frien^ and politfg^j ^ 
sociates. He became literally a man under siege, fighting desperately 
to defend his privilege to be left alone. - 

At last a crack appeared in his batdements. At the annual r 
emors’ Conference in June, which is a natural magnet for °'' ' 
tions top political writers and commentator, Stevenjgjj 
nered into issuing a formal statement on is mtentj'ojj^ about ^th'^ 
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and irrevocable Sherma^'"^^ Jmself, as he might have, of the curt 

biguous, open-ended Iocutk)!fyiheh"o^^f^ employed the am- 

that in the “unhkelv evpnt-” a r noncandidate. He said 

convention, “I will decidp V. develop for him at the 

conditions Jhenl'Ltog^ *0 light of 

Was he or wasn’t he a candidate? 

vast Chicago Amphithelter,' °"t 7. in the 

acrimony and tactical maneuver if ^^o^kyards. In five days of 
dered Ike Eisenhower smashed at- I troops of a bewil- 

bitterly resisting Taftites Tbp u- i^ough the defenses of the 
climax. The real bloodlettimr victory was almost an anti- 
battle over the seating of ddJa days in the 

stales was compleled^on FriL^v E' 

of a Winning taajoritn’d = 9 = votes-nine 

a ot could be called Minnpcni ’ a f ^ ®®bnre a second 

votes to Ike, and it was over ^brew their 19 Stassen 

was named the Vice Presidential ^^^er. Bichard M. Nixon 

. (For the first time, viituallv 

ringside spectator at a national n fff'T "^^on was able to be a 

fb ^®^®vision, an estimaf ‘"^'^vention. Through the 

Hn ° ding drama at Chicago Tb- persons witnessed 

n was to become a profound infln method of communica- 

latpr \mf moved onto tliP future conventions. ) 

sated f script lacked in Chicago stage two weeks 

and tb suspense and slanstick*^”^ compen- 

and the„ slapstick confusion. The x,i^oo delegates 

tween fadng 7 -°-erged onW 

S" T or st^p apparent tie- 

given Barld"^^!.^ ^be role a”v°"V^i! ^ maintaining 

the crestfalla vfce ft"!'*’''' “'“ierio selk r“‘ 

nottr tr°" r''™ 

TrZ^ °f bis aee him they fould 

rruman was again a f 

cWBu,,heo„,|„„k,J« cg.« to east his support where he 
bL H T m’ •“ the othe “ S“e-i- He had given up 

■ He told reporters who pressed?”'? disltoetly second- 

P eased him fo, h,, 
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of Kalsas arv^lva^Mr t"*' ■^’ 

^ioiianci wuuhi > ■ r t '•‘It'-'niati,- on tlie Mbsonri cieJega- 

'« Washint'ton r ^j«ce Uic President planned (o remain 

rarely 1)001/111^^? . «)nven{ion of 1952 has 

•« the iir>if t ! T '/ * **■* of ])artisan politics. It resulted 

't-ars a fir .*^****”*^' <^Jraft uf a major Presidential candidate in 72 
of Darte which can arise only when all the disciplines 

strife ov> fall to the ground. Against a background of 

Oath bindir rules, a civil-rights platfonn. and a loyalty 

sans of Iv ^ ^w'legates to support tlie party’s nominee, the parti- 
forays • it fftissell. and f larriman launched repeated guerrilla 

banded^t'^'**^^^^ and then alternately banded and dis- 

son bri«-u] ’* common but largely amorphous foe — the Steven- 

the Ilp^^ Monday preceding the Monday opening of the convention, 
Morr‘ ^‘olegation caucused in a private dining room of the 
ornorTp Chicago. As chairman of the delegation, Gov- 

to n] pleaded earnestly with his fellow delegates neither 

aiiv * oame in nomination nor to support such an action by 

per ^^olegation. There could be no question that he was des- 

^^ra e y serious in his request. But one delegate after another rose 
did^^*^^ Democratic Part\‘ faced a disastrous deadlock if he 

‘ not nm and that he had an obligation both to the party and to 
e country to step into this breach. The ;issurances he had pleaded 
or were not given. While no final commitments were made one way 
or the other, it was obvious that Stevenson’s name would go before 
0 convention regardless of his wishes. 

The press had been e.xcluded from the meeting. But the room 
oad been “bugged” by an enterprising radio correspondent, and a 
group of other reporters, clustered behind a plastic room divider 
behind the speaker’s table, overheard the entire proceedings. Even 
efore the caucus broke up, news wires across the country were 
orackling with speculations “on the highest and most unimpeacha- 
ble authority” that Adlai Stevenson's name would be put in nomina- 
bon and that he would not block it. 

Dne of the most determined bands of Stevenson backers was led 
by Senator Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania. ’tVhen the news of 
Stevenson’s virtual capitulation before the Illinois caucus began to 
filter through the jammed lobbies and smoke-filled rooms of the 
convention hotels on Sunday afternoon, iMyers and his cohorts were 
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swamnerJ wif-Ji truman presidency 

wagriTrs deeSedT" ^ band- 

of his “2f Stev W Va the flag 

livered his we^rg^rd^^^^^^ el Govemofhad de' 

that the flag would In nn ^ convention on Monday. But 
Stevenson walked out ontcf widely expected, and when 

little after noon that dav h pulpit of the convention hall a 

handclapping. with a bedlam of shouts and 

lange ofsLltgLs and°Luntr7T^'°" ^ confused m^- 
of coalitions hastily put toppth counterdeals, 

coming unstuck in telephoL boo As 

^orphous Stevenson force siiH -lu ^ common enemy was Ae 
date but an almost certainlv a -I'm acknowledged canA- 

nman troops jorned bSlri' Kefauvefand Har- 
t en fell apart over Ae question A ^ Stevenson” compact, 
exact from the SouAern^dlLaK^ ^ pledge to 

tie their baimer to Ae tail oAi, ° c^' Russell forces sought to 
fauver and Harriman. A varieiv^f Stevenson kite to choke off Ke- 
1 e auctioneers looking for Ae liioV> peddled Aeir votes 

Thursday was Ap a® bidder. 

That mommg a haras^e^ blewC nommatmg speeches, 

nil night in endless hJm^^ Stevenson-he had been up 

phoned President Truman at Ap\^n“^' supporters-tele 

bis namelt f be had fi- 

dent, at this late^hou/”''^ convention, and he hoped 
WeU, I blevv up,” Mr Tn ’ object. ^ 

h^th'^^™“^""S“^gcI thArh *bis episode. “I 

date^Now, at the last possible bim to be the canA- 

sunno'^v' dnieCS m '^banged his mind, 

support him.” dest prospect we had. and I said I woAd 

Governor Henry"! Stevenson that night bid’ ' 

Teetr ^ t 

veep „a, „ ^ becau,f„?,.'‘ “ P^o^able thal a Brst-ballot 

hallh^ MarshaU; he insi^ j*”'™''’"'**" intervenUon of 

and o.h !f ? '■““'■■i of flr “frn i” "'“"”8 *0 oonvention 

Wit? A *® boor. be ankle-deep litter of paper 

hod Sc'’e"„”;" oy, the Kefauver and Rue- 

^ P ond strengthen their lines. With 
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(■li needed to nominate, the Tennessean was comfortably in 

e ea on the first ballot that day with 340 votes to 273 for Steven- 
^n, 268 for Russell, 123 V2 for Harriman, and the others scattered. 

n t e second ballot Kefauver still held the lead with 362%, but his 
gam was less than Stevenson’s, who now had 324 14, and Russell’s at 

29 . Harriman had slipped to 121 and apparently was out of the 
running. 

While the second roll call was in progress late in the afternoon, 
resident Truman’s plane landed at Midway Airport. When the 
convention took a recess for dinner, the President went to the Sad- 
e and Sirloin Club, close by the convention hall, for dinner with a 
^oup that included Paul Fitzpatrick, New York Democratic state 
chairman and the leader of the Harriman contingent. Over steaks 
and good bourbon whiskey they sealed the fate of the 1952 conven- 
tion. When the night session was gaveled to order, Fitzpatrick went 
to the rostrum and read a letter from Harriman saying that he was 
pulling out of the contest and asking his supporters to cast their 
votes for Adlai Stevenson. 

Now the bandwagon was rolling on a downhill grade, and state 
after state switched votes and hopped aboard as it came by. At the 
final tally Stevenson had amassed 613 votes, three short of a winning 
majority. Out of the shadows of the high rostrum the bulking, 
solemn figure of Estes Kefauver now emerged into the glare and the 
bedlam. Asking “Mista Chai’man” for recognition, he proclaimed his 
withdrawal from the race. The Utah chairman leaped to his feet, 
announced the switch of his Kefauver delegates to Stevenson 4% 
votes — and the battle was over. 

At 1:30 Saturday morning, the President and the nominee walked 
arm in arm down the long floodlit runway to the rostrum. The bone- 
weary delegates and the spectators called up their last reserves of 
energy to send up a deafening roar of welcome. Mr. Truman grin- 
ning broadly and e.xhibiting an exuberance he almost certainly did 
not feel, introduced Stevenson by saying, “You have nominated a 
winner, and I am going to take oflP my coat and do everything I can 
to help him win.” Stevenson managed a wan smile and looked ill at 
ease, but he picked up confidence as he swung into ms acceptance 
speech— a speech he had written hastily but from the heart. The 
suddenly sobered convention heard him say. 


Sacrifice, patience, understanding and implacable purpose may be our 

: for years to come. Let’s face it. Let’s talk sense to the 

ople. Let’s tell them the truth: that there are no gams without pains; 
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that this is the eve of prpat truman presidency 

when you are attacked, but a resistance 

great enemies of men-war and povfrt^and’tym^^^^^ 

Joht SpTirf lub±"„™P'“ '=>' exhaustion. Senator 
candidate by acclamation. The n the Vice Presidential 

“ confusion and uncertainty, campaign of 1952, born 

way. ’ its confused and uncertain 


- i-tasc i\ound 
As a candidate Adia; Qfr. 

as politidlm ^arry Truman s worst 

g. his cautious, introspective nft ® erudite philosophiz- 

Itruistic insistence on fLing i« ^ tedious, rationahzations; his 
f e egant, sophisticated wit whi^T instead of obhquely; 

most of his hearers instead of ^ skimming over the heads 
Pend ‘^^ced of "he belly-these 

nm^T' and^at !r g^^duate of the 

book^! ^ he preferreFto^^"?^^®’ was a political 

struggl action campaign was ^ Pehtical realist. In his 

And®? ^^wasafightir P'^ccess but a 

J^irtic"f' ? one utVir^^ no second-bests, 

elected believed that no p weapons come to hand, 

party ha?° embrace whori^'^'*^® ^’resident could be 

.n .e 

3 "epC i" 

i* turued^ouf b '■t '■ »arr„ f„,°' ''‘= '''™. Chicago lawyer 

experience bn’.? ^ iicaipetene man f conscientious, and, as 

icring on the „ " ><> he Ube , *? *“'=• S“‘ “s political 

"W v®iigunt ^"7“"*^ »' Chicag‘*5tb '?■?““ ii'”- 

*b4f«e ran, H°to‘u;^''in“- 

e-'f, Stevenson let it b l- ° 

''ould be in Springfield, not iT wJkin headquarters 

g On, nor, in defiance of an- 
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‘‘-‘r od tradition, in New York. He it.idcd it not witli hornv* 
an e veterans of j)reviou3i Dcnu>cratic wars, hot with ,stich rrla- 
t't- ‘inutcurs .is \\ iLon Wy.itt. one-tinje Jn.ivor oi Louisville, who 
muned campaign m.m.'igcr; Cl.ivltm Fritchey, .i Xcw Orleans 
newspaper man; Hym.in ILivkin and Wjtliam M. Blair, members of 
v! firm; .ind ,i l.trge sprinkling of gr.iy.haircd 

j/'' graydlannclcd young Ivy Leaguers. In sliort order, 

. ° of the Democratic .N'ational Committee in Washington's 

- avflower Hotel bec.inre no more th.in an outpost of the Springfield 
Mdcpiarters. Inevitably, the President felt cut off and isolated from 
^ cainp.iign in which he believed he should h.ive at least equal bill- 
ing with the star. 

In simple truth, of course, Stevenson ues attempting the impos- 
sible .and badly conceived t.isk of dissociating his carnpaigrr from 
Bie Tnunan administration. He could no more do so than he could 
associate himself from the Democratic Bariy. for the Democnatic 
^arty tias the Truman administration, and the sordid mishaps were 
^ much a part of the picture :is the brilliant achievemeiits. 

In .Vugust Stevenson paid a visit to the President in the ^Vhite 
House in the hope of working out a modus- vivendi by which the 
President would remain in the background until tire last couple of 
weeks of the campaign, while Stevenson created a pubhc image and 
program of his owm. The conference was held m the Cabinet room 
With the President and kev members of his staff lined up on one side 
of the vast cotBn-shaped table and, on the other side. Stevenson and 
picked members of “the Springfield crowd —like representatives of 
sovereign powers at a treaty conferenc^ It 

comfortable, and largely inconclusive. One a 

President to stand aside in a major campaign ° ^ and 

Stevenson’s circuitous hints either did not f ^ ig. 

nored if they did. At all events, it was absurd o thmk a man of 
Harry- Truman’s temperament and po i ica accept 

the role of a silent and dignified evunence grise m campaign in 
T, -.1 »• ...niiJrl be at stake 


luie or a silent anu uig***-^ — - 
which his record as President would e a In his \r 

Mr. Truman s reflections on this point ^^ernoirs 

he said: 

, rhaimwn .Mitchell to suggest to th,. r. 

“ On a later occasion, Stevenson sen campaign if Dean Acheson, 

dent that it would be a great help * persuaded to announce his ‘'‘•‘in 

secondary target of the Republicans, co election was over. The p‘ '^lion 

to resign as Secretary of State as so Acheson is not 

firmly rejected tire proposal. How the r pf frigid fonn-t.,^' tut 

it did, and his attitude toward Stevenson ever mahtj, 
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Stevenson s attitude toward the President he hoped to succeed was a 
mystery to me. Whether this was due to the urging of his advisers or to 

to the contagion other good citizens were 
^enng as a result of reading the anti-Democratic press, I do not 

When It seem^ to me almost too late, Stevenson asked me to get into 
the campaign, which I did as soon as I could, and I gave it all I had^ 

with the recollection of Steve 
Mitchell, who told the present writer; “We didn’t have to ask Mr 

-- -nng to go from Z 

SlestoBSfh“‘’ "" K Milwaukee and 

rf d from f xn "’“I', Washington. He was in the thick 

him was to appear at a biV rallvTn HaT'^ that I recaU we made of 
end of the catopaig^. He Jd, an'd he 

years as Stoe 'T "-any 

It "artod ou, on ^1^7' to''!;'’ 7= on record^ 

Eisenhower was bv nah ^ hJeither Stevenson nor 

mainly by air, talking nri^’ ^‘''^tctive man. Stevenson traveled 

them polished’ dissertftiLs'^^Xen^SDa kT^^ 

issues of inflation foreign nnP P^hlmg with wit, on the great 

Eisenhower took to the tfa^nf ^^’ legislation, and the like. 

ing web of glamour and fnlk ’ an incongruous but enchant- 

big incohS^ov" WeT, 7 

man, in the first few weeb oApnr^ h ^P^eches. Neither 

of public enthusiasm. ^ struck any notable sparks 

Th^ScrypTnowa^rnL^s"^^^^ tone of things, 

bower’s earliest and most had been among Eisen- 

tongue-lashing, saying he was backers, gave him an editorial 

him to start slugging.^Next hp ® 

home in New York’s Momingside^H 'yf^publicized meeting at his 
the nomination. Bob Taft Thp <: eights with his defeated rival for 
from the candidate in exchana ®^tracted certain concessions 

that Eisenhower launch a full c support, one of which was 

the domestic policies of the Tn*^* ^ at^ck on the. foreign as well as 
Nixon fund’’ hit the front ^.'^'"'^tration. And finaUy the 

orce of dynamite, giving the DemocLs*\"''fl°''’" P"®'" 

. nocrats— briefly, as it turned out— 

Mitchens’^We™ias'S^^"'T- in his • . 

was expressed .n a personal letL to ie^ulhor." P’ 
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a wide-open opportunity for attacks on Nixons integrity. They 
moved in witli zest. 

Goaded by these developments, the Eisenhower handlers got 
their man into a fighting mood. He stumped through t le 
Middle West early in October calling for a “moral cnisade to clean 
up the mess in Washington,’' and to "drive the crooks an t le om 
munists from their seats of power." He said the Truman a ^ 

tion had “blundered into the Korean war and had not t e wi ei 
ther to win it or to end it." On a memorable foray into 
with Senator loe McCarthy at his side, he crossed out, m le type 
text of his speech, a brief tribute to his old chief. Genera 
Marshall, whom McCarthy a few months earlier ha ran e 
traitor. But the undoctored text was already in t le lan ° 
reporters, and the omission of the Marshall reference ma ® 
news than the rest of the candidate s speech. It a so sen 
Truman into a white blaze of fury. 

Stevenson reacted to tins new tempo of the epu 
somewhat hesitantly. It was not until Ni.xon, some ’ jjg 

cused him of being “soft on communism because o a 
had given in the first trial of Alger Hiss, that Stevenson was y 

stung to anger and retaliation instantly on Eisenhowers 

But Trumans short fuse had ignited ms > righteous 

affront to Marshall, and he lashed out at him \ ‘ ^ two-week 

wath of his being. The President had jus ^e^ 
whistlestop tour that would take hma ct^tes In every 

Northwest and back through tbe mi appearances, he 

speech and in every one of ^^°"®\°^.,^^^j„teUivence Zd the honesty 
reserved a part of his time to attack the o 

of Dwight Eisenhower. r , New York Times 

“President Truman,” Anthony Leviero o Coast, “has en- 

reported from tlie Presidential train on . gQjrfljct, and before 
gaged General Eisenhower in an epic po 

the November 4th finale, one of ^ ^vill^^have helped Governor 
“If Harry Truman is successfu e ' j£ Joses, the Presi- 
Stevenson to defeat the Republman ^ damaged his own 

dent will have aided General isen dead earnest to elect 

place in history, ^^r. Truman is vindication of himsel 

Governor StevLson, but he is also seeking 

and his Fair Deal.” newspaper a few weel« later, 

Arthur Krock, writing in the sam assault on the per- 

described the President’s effort as a p 
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sonal integrity of General Eisenhower that is without parallel for a 
man in Mr. Truman’s position.” 

Trumans contagious wrath had an immediate stimulative ef- 
ect on the Democratic campaign. It was transmitted to the Ste- 
venson entourage, and the once reluctant candidate began to show a 

fpl7f^^ V ^ Some of the awlavard restraint 

fell from h,s manner. He loosened up, and his cultured, high-pitched 
voice came over the loudspeakers with a new ring of urgency and 
Eisenhower for "betraying” a foreign policy he 

for dScftvTd"’'™'''/" ‘’f Taftfsolationism; 

bfoots an7fo cowardice m joining forces with the McCarthJ 
the nation. ’ ‘Soorance on the social and economic problems of 

beJJZJtertomhfaudltce:.‘H:^^^^^^^^^^ 

“e id' KefertgMihe“hy t 
I’m worried about hbSbon'e." fonybone. but 

man parlies as the candidate and thr? ' Stevenson and Tru- 
Hon in the hectic closing sveeks ^UhllT'^ crisscrossed the na- 
touch of exuberance and f • campaign. There was a new 

’em hell, Adlai!” or in the spectade or“ " 

out “The Black Hawk wJjf ” exultant Truman whanging 

New Britain, Connelticr. I'dizT 

dawn among the sweated In' ]• sense of confidence began to 
trains. They began to believe t7a^ 2 nd reporters on the campaign 
invincible St. George after all ^ was not an 

remembering how they had h public opinion pollsters, 

hower landslide. When t^e personal, Eisen- 

Tuesday, November 4 the '^^e counted late on the night of 
popular vote--33.o.oioo to “X "P P-ent of the 

votes of all but nine states Bm *e electoral 

left virtually awash in his trinmr-ivf Pnity whose banner he bore was 
the White House by such a wake. Never had a party won 

in the congressional contests Ttio n ^ ”^^gin and failed so dismally 
in the Senate, for an all-but-invisiblp^^s^ 

m the House for a margin of 12 majority, and 22 seats 

Stevenson had lost, even wBd« n- 

rolling up the biggest total of any 
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dJwlcd candidate in luMory. Hut luul Truman lost also? Was 
Eisenhower's victory a repudiation of the hair Deal and a it s oo 

for? . , 

It was not. Eisenhower offered no fundamental alternatises to le 
Fair Deal program, either during his campaign or during ns a nn 
islration. He propo.icd neither to turn the countrs wc no 
change substantially the compass hearings of its i 

turn. The nation voted only for a new face— the ace o j* ’ 
virtuous, warmhearted folk hero whose promise was no o 
to go along. 

The Truman administration (and, of course, i 

didacy) was vulnerable in the end not because o 
or not done for the country, but because of (rum- 

made cliches of its slogans and bred apathy or i s o®'- ■ 
pels longer sounded a parade; rati.er ihey 
march. .\nd the splatterings of "The 3 C stains on a 

munism" clung unscrubbed to its .1 comfortable, 

park monument. The genial, incorruptible incon- 

uncluttered wisdom of the small-town F 11. antidote for a 

testable soldier’s halo, was the perfect, an ‘ When he said, 

nation jaded by a decade of 
late in the campaign, “I will go to Korte , 

_ bright and 

Inauguration Day — ^Tuesday, Januar) euphoric 

bracing in Washington. The city was » four years— 

madness which always seizes it on su that used to grip 

a projection on a huge scale o tie town. Pennsylvania 

small-town America when the ‘ Cfipitol, was decked wit 

Avenue, from the Wdiite House along each side o t e 

flags and bunting, and acres o blanketed spectators y e 

parade route had begun to fi .g| boardinghouse room m 

breakfast hour. For weeks, ever) exorbitantly pai or 

the city and its environs had been res out-of-to%vn visitors had 

in advance. The vanguard ^ghotel lobbies ( and the restau- 

begun to pour in on SundnV, «' "■» Jeuue end other downtown 
rants and bars along Conne ,vas to be the bigges , 

streets) with a milling, history up to that lime, a tri- 

costliest, and splashiest mauguralm^^ 

umphant homecoming from I , T ,he shrine of Capitalism 

mom accurately, a fsing ‘7 " 

by long-disfranchised Capita 
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For the Eisenhower victory in November had instantly been in- 
topreted as a victory for Free Enterprise, and now the Day of 
Deliverance liacl conic. At the stroke of noon a ilusinc.ssnnin's'Ad- 

ministration would grasp the controls of cot from the I, amis 

of the New Deal and Fair Deal do-gooders and ll,eorlsl.s, who, of 

God knows, might have been getting their orders from .\Ioscosv. 

ton T?* “ t‘ '“‘"'"'“O''- "-‘s a dav of poignanev 

too. There had been losers as well as winners, a onlv a i'r«i’ 

dency but an era w.as coming to an end 

fortaetfar^llnt'lt!'"^-'' ‘I"' 

kearrivedatthe Wl h 0 : "I'™ 

the Capitol ceremonies bv f 

tradition of enterin<r the \Vhile7I j'''^'s>dL-nt. lie ignored the 

dent. Instead the h' the Presi- 

almost unbroken silence abim tlic""'l ^ 
car, separately acknowledgin.^vith smil "r 

the cheers of the spectatL^Tt, •• 

according to Mr. Trunvm tm . ' ‘•'“"'’‘-‘'‘^'‘‘tional e.xchange, 

Eisenhower that he had ’st iv^‘1 obsersation bv General 

avoid drawing at en t on ‘o 

Truman rephe^I With eqll^ -^dch Mr. 

■ >-■ «'■' 

»fand bn;teV::\t,rr,t7'tr'’'?'''“ 

ceived for the last time the ^ 

the Chief.” He and Mrs. Trum'in "^^=”1 to 

front row as the oath was admin" ' 'YS‘'*‘’ct took their seats in 
puef Justiee Vinson. From ‘m i President by 

Marshall reached over to shake xr’^T 

“ ”” abaab- WnTriimai. ia;7TOl|'|cd'‘* “ 

I tried to listen attentively to Fi r. 

Pr^ccupied with many thoughts ' '""”K“^al address, but I was 
My principal concern on turnin,. n , 

»e.g„ alfaiis weld be condtrdVv n "" '«>"■ ■>” 

m "'“'■'d- How would it d r* ‘''d'U'nistration to guard 

to the free world? How would i J. t Communist challenge 

But the responsibility was no longer Se'wl’^ n'’^^ 

g nt. W hen President Eisenhower 
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Sniihcd his ituugiijji .uidrcsH. Truuun, M.ug.irot. and I 
crowded scene at tlic Capitul.* 

The Trutnaiis, had p.icked tlicir lu'loniiing'* and cleared them oi 
of the While flunse davs hefure, and tmw there reinaiiiec , 
last farewell with a few friend-, before iioatding the train to go 
home to Independence. Their White Huu.sc liniousine was ® 
for them at the edge of the crowd in the (.apitol p ‘‘'"'j' 
departed with only a single police motorcycle e.scort. ic. c . 
back 5 trcct.S for the home of Dean Ache.->on in 
meditative silence of that recessional. Margaret leant , 

fatlrer and .said. "Hi. Stbicr Tmurarr!’' The drawn face 

zlcd for a moment and then hurst Mr. Vice 

years he had worn a title of some sort Judge, eiia . „ 
Prosidcnl, Mr. Prc.kknt-;u.a now h. .v..s just plain Mr. Trum 

and the idea amused him. , c than 500 

As the car swung into stately P Street, a crow^ ,1., eighteenth- 
persons massed before the steps of the Achesons '.otaUv une.v- 
century home set up a cheer. Their | a and in any 

pected, for the Acheson party had not been pn curi- 

event might have been e.vpected to be over were 

ous in the light of the major festivities v ' Mr. Tru- 

neighbors and friends and loyal governmen v 
man was touched. . , a jj handful of other 

Inside, all the Truman Cabinet \ barewell luncheon for 

officials and their wives were assemb t or ‘ warm senti- 

the e-x-First Family. It was an afternoon 0 ggnfessions; of acid 
mentality; of reminiscences and over downtown; and 

or hilarious gossip about the new crow ‘ , ^|(j crowd had done, 

of mutual reassurances about made a little speec 

after all. As train time approached, : of way, the ^aU- 

that betokened, in a simple, throat ca a strength these Wen s 
tude of a plain and unpretentious man ^ was drunk and some 

had given him to face great obstacles. A teas 

tears were shed. rUmirned to take the Trumans o 

When the party at the Achesons a ] j^^ugural parade were still 
the train, the last floats and bands of th Pennsylvania A'^enue At 
passing under the street lights of lower ^ 

Union'station. the great Concourse ^ 

5,000 people who Jad ° and cheering and waving 0 

the Tn.ma„s So“'l>e. .s. 

• Harry S. Truman, Mr. Citt-cn 
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made placards with “So long, Harry” and similar sentiments, they 
poured through the gates and onto the loading platform as a police 
cordon wedged the Trumans aboard. Their car was the famous old 
“Ferdinand Magellan,” veteran of thousands of miles of political 
campaigning, from whose back platform Harry Truman had intro- 
duced “whistlestopping” into the American vernacular. 

Now he stepped again out onto that familiar enclosure, his tie 
slightly awry, his face smudged with lipstick, but his manner as 
bouncy and e.xuberant as if this were the beginning, not the end, of 
a campaign. He addressed the crowd: 

May I say to you that I appreciate this more than any meeting I have 
ever attended as President or Vice President or Senator. This is the great- 
est demonstration that any man could have, because I’m just Mr. Truman, 
private citizen, now. 

This is the first time you have ever sent me home in a blaze of glory. I 
can’t adequately express my appreciation for what you are doing. I’ll 
never forget it if I live to be a hundred. 

He paused momentarily, leaned forward to chop the air with that 
familiar, awkward gesture that had become a Truman trademark, 
and added: “And that’s just what I expect to do!” 

The train lurched tentatively and then began slowly to pull away. 
A roar went up from the crowd, a roar that dissolved, raggedly at 
first but in thunderous unison after the first few bars, into “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 



Epilogue 


Enic SEV.vHEiD: An Ulthiown Side of , 

Reprinted wth pemussiun from the W.iiliinstim Star, 


Public Scolding of Student Reveals 
Sensitivity of Former President 
The devoted students of Sherlock 
Holmes ;ire .is divisive ns they are 
numerous, but th.ey must surely agree 
th.it there was .1 certain respect as 
well as affection implicit in Ilolmcs 
exclamation, "Good old Watson, you 
are the one fixed point in a changing 
age!" 

This must be the sentiment of manv 
Americans, at least those of middle 
age or more, as they see the news 
films of Harry Trunian striding out 
on his morning walk, each foot firmly 
planted, each crisp pronouncement- 

on Panama, Lyndon Johnson, Barry’ 
Coldwater — delivered with the finalR} 
of a man who h.is no regrets, who 
relishes his enemies as much as is 
friends, and who enjoys the final free 
dom: contentment with life an no 
fear of death. 

It is a good and inspiring thing to 
witness, this evening of a life t at 'V ^ 
full to the brim and never serious ^ 


tnZ ae^h>ed to “ 

one of the strongest and inost decis. 
of the American Presidents. 

ir was Dean Acheson, Mr. 

^ cecretirv' of State, who said 
in nJusiim about the presidency: 
r ; Sen° will m.ike decisions 

-'““rL \nShe hasahighbattmg 

‘cisionl then " Truman’s 

.he 

there was n ^ 

beginning, mth the 

way ^^^.discipline were so 

“5 35 to be non-arguable, how- 
obvious M disagreed about some 

:r;ir.“S.r»a fppo.„™n.s. we 
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were aware of his sensitivity about the 
institution of the presidency— “This is 
the most honorable office a man can 
hold, he used to say-and aware of 
his relative lack of sensitivity to criti- 
cism of himself. What we were not 
aware of at least not I. was his sensi- 
tivity about the feelings of other 
people. 

This has been a sadly belated dis- 
covery of recent days for this reporter. 
It was made during private and there- 
ore privilepd conversations, but I 
think he will not mind if I extract the 
small portion of the talk that illustrates 
my theme. The talk had wandered 
ack a dozen years or so, and an aide 
remarked that Mr. Truman should 
have fired so and so. The man who 
f"^J'=“P'^d‘h«niost powerful office 

no Th 7' ^"'ediately said, “No 
no. That would not have been right’ 
There were other ways to do it. X; 

p«t"r ten “ 

motion, to d^strov 1 
nation, to win or W 

dent to hurt 

nad It occurred to me thai . d '®ss 
■ n office would have ihTr 
"®®d to be awam of 7"’" 

power among so many others^"^''^“'“^ 

-=>ns pride that it woffi^mmat'a 
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scar in his emotional system all his life. 

He recalled a painful episode dur- 
ing one of the lectures he loves to 
make to student audiences about the 
story and the art of governing Amer- 
ca. A college boy stood up to ask 
the former President what he thought 
the States Governor, whom he 
described as ‘our local yokel." Mr 
Truman told the boy he should be 
ashamed of himself for his lack of 
respect toward the high office of 

a nnmr , . ’ Truman made it 

g ad and to reassure him. He did 
much more. He hTd iKa k > i 

send him frequent reports on^the laffis 

fale^cl 

friend 77 of a 

President 

d -ay be ima"g. 

Trlm7''r d®- ‘bat Mr. 

pShc scJid bow a 

could ma I '"®,by a former President 
We anTd^l boy's inner 

m^nhy ‘be com- 

stodll have heard Uiis 

theTesponsibiE"ofTp“ 

I did nnt 1 . President that 

ably added 7o immeasur- 

meLrieslo ,X“"'" 

souri • . -an from Mis- 

Cto be a -ay 

but this I "r 

memory ihat wSP’r.'" ^P^'^bic 

b-tJedroS™ 
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Notes on Sources 


in the rcscarcii fur tiris I luve fuilo-vcci three bro-id avtn 

"S. .. to otahihh a chtoooio,, anti 

Prcsidcr.cv iO that I would Vstow wh.»t I "a' chose the bound volumes 
I wanted to i; 4 nore. As the l)a>ic Week in Heview” for the 

of the New York Times Sunday ® „rewrvi d in the library' of the 

years from icy,s tiuough J95-- instructed a running summary 

Times Washington Bureau, I’ rom t sese aifairs as they bore on 

of the highlights of national and mtenn . situations and events 

Nfr. Truman's pc rforinance. As I nanowet ^.^ch of them in detail 

that 1 wished to include in my "arra^ve. i ^ morgue and through 
through the catalogued clipping es • ^icals in the Library of Con- 
Ihe hack files of Other newspapers ancl i 


tnrougn tne cataiogueu .-..i-f— o „,.rioc 

back Blca of other occcapapcn aod pmoc 
gress. , , , . , combed the libraries for authon- 

Ne.xt, as I blocked out each chapter: books, articles, 

tative writings on the subjects l^oth additional facts and criti- 

and official documents that would pr ^ ^^pply overwhelm- 

cal evaluation and insight. In most j made the 

ing, so 1 chose a manageable ew 

right selections. . ,nonths I conducted interviews with 

Finally, over a period of ^ been closely connected, in either 

more than twenty-five persons wno developments of the 

an official or an unofficial longer interviews down on a tape 

Truman administration. I ‘ jbed. In others, I relied on handsvrit- 

recorder and later had them tra s ^ sources had qu.te 

ten notes. Most important o 
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•some 


u uie oiroeat or unnnhliclmKU. ^ ^uuie 

invaluable to the reporter or historian Th^e that is 

available to me. In most cases of tbic I T "'T generously made 
treat the information confidential/y and t^’ ^ obliged to 

source. (This is an advantage ^^e 


A Word About Presidential Libraries 

Mr. TnamanLring°one?f httis^^^^^ discussed it informally with 

out his tenure in the White House /T f '"Ston late in 1961. Through- 
intimate professional relations^ ^ amicable if not 

with him in rgsr he e.xpressed hif^ of mv talk 

book and told me: “ComVort to - doing the 

Missouri, in the spring^of'xgSTreptled 7''' Independence, 

than two weeks I was disillusioned and o ^ naonth or hvo. In less 
of Its claimed “five million papers on t^ 7 "7 ^ome. The bulk 

permitted to extmin Personal papers ana™’”l'^^ " 

A few days latTr T them.” '^ever been 

quish iSm W r,- fP'" "■« 'vere <oId n.e, There 

-Hur%tte-:»po4eh’r.is^t^ 

Dear Mr. Phillips; ^^y ^7’ 

In reply to yonr letter, I don't think I o • 
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.VOTES ON SOUHCES 


Epigraph 

President John F. Kennedy. Look magazine. January i6. 1962. 


Chapter 2 

In the preparation of this chanfpr t i 
Truman Memorial Library Indenend ^ “seful material in the 

the back files of the Kan^ Qtv ^ consulted 

fe Library of Coogoesa “ Pcst-Di,,,.,ch in 

(Putnam, 1962). Sternbergs The Man from Missouri 

1- Truman Memoirs, vol. 1, pp. .g 
2. Jonathan Daniels. The Alan nA / 

95- This is a highly literate, mformadve^^a^nd (Lipp'ncott, 1950), p. 

cu ar y valuable for its account of Mr T sympathetic narrative par- 
earlrest years as President ’ manhood and his 

the Pendergast machine. ^wthontative and e.xciting history of 

‘ are reoonnied in Ch.p- 


Tkiiinj' 7,7”' 

Pe»./apnnS„Wned(Prt„oe,o„u„,.,„ 

”'V- Press, 1961). I have 
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drawn heavily on both the Stimson and Feis works in the preparation of 
this chapter. 

6. Stimson, op. cit.. p. 617. 

7. Truman Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 420. 

8. Stimson, op. cit., p. 630. 

9. U.S. News 6- World Report, issue of August 15, i960, p. 65. This is in 
an article titled “Was A-Bomb on Japan a Mistake? based on interviews 
fifteen years after the event with five men who had an important hand in 
the decision. 

10. Reprinted in the New York Times, April 15, 1945- 

11. Jonathan Daniels, The Man of Independence (Lippincott, i 95 o)» 


p. 261. 

12. Truman Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 314. 

13 - These figures were published in the New York Times o ^ 

1945. ^d tend to be lower than many subsequent calculations. ere 
never has been a “final” accounting of the war’s cost in terms ot lives, 

money, and property. . ^ tt • 

14. Herbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin ( nnce on mv. 

15. ’ wSton S^ Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy (Houghton Mififiin, 
1953). p. 455 - 


Chapter 4 

In the preparation of this chapter I am “^f^^Vw^Tem 

Harriman" wL sat for a long taped ^ntervi J 

erous with his time and counsel on several 0 gg^-gnjin V. Cohen, 
grateful to Paul H. Nitze for an interview, and ^d^ce. 

who read the chapter in manuscript an gav consulted the foUow- 

In addition to the specific citotions Univ. Press, 

mg: Herbert Feis, (Harper, i947); 1 °^ Lukacs^ 

i960); James F. Byrnes, Speakt^ Fr J ^ , Robert E. Sherwood, 

A History of the Cold War (Dou e y, ^ ^.g^ain unclassified papers 
Roosevelt and Hopkins (Harper, 1940^’ ^ Historical Section 

relating to the Yalta and Potsdam conferences m ttie 

of the Department of State. 

1 Wi„s.o„ S. ChurchiU. W. “*"• 

1953). P- 497 - , „ „.o 

4. Truman Memoirs, vol. 1, p- 34 
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5. Churchill, op. cit., p. 630. 

6. Ibid., p. 502. 

7- Truman Memoirs, vol. 1, pp. 218 and 298. 

^8. Dwgh, D. Eisenhower, Cr.wrfe in E„ro,,e (Donbleday. .948), p. 

9- Truman Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 411-12. 


'-iimpier o 

rial for this chapten" STas P^ooipal source mate- 

a number of former officials of th ‘^'"onted by interviews with 
access to the personal files nf .ro i/oman administration and by 

helpful I ,8,. 4“ . orci 1 >>“" 

(who read (his chapter in manuscrint ^ ^1 Clifford, Paul A. Porter 
micisms), Oscar L Chapman ,Tl » "Umber of valuable 

help from the staff of the Unffed tr “'Jj*' received 
« >ling to John L. Lewis In addff r." Y'" <•' 'he eeotion 

S: y.'iLziS'r- ° 

Census, Washington. D.C.) " '95« (U.S. Bureau of the 

^ government oflScial who 

Memorial Library. 
collection also proved 


id X!um^„“'‘.*“'™ V Snorri™,;*''’' 'h' 

(Harper iqa6\ t’ ’ ^^o’'^*nran Smith r; f ^’’uman Merry-Go- 

1950) l Daniels. MaTn/ l 

). Jules Abels, rhe r,™,m. 
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I. I am indebted for this anecdote to Mrs. Beth Short, widow of Joseph 
fj. Short, who was White House Press Secretary from 1950 to 1952. 

Nfargaret Truman. Souvenir ( McCraw-lIill, 1956), p. 95 - 
3- William Hillman. Mr. President (Farrar, Straus & Young, 195-)' P- 
M 3 - 

4. Interview with the writer. 

5. Interview with the writer. 

6. Interview with the writer. 

7. Interview with the writer. 

S. James F. Byrnes, Spccikin’^ Franklij ( Harper, 1947). P- 240 
9. Truman Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 560. 
ro. Interview with the writer. 

II. Interview with the writer. 


Chapter 7 

During 1952 and 1953 a group of former officials of the Truman 
administration, met together privately at v.arious inters'als to con- 
duct a candid and thoughtful postmortem on tlie principal events and 
policies of that period in which they had had a hand. Their pu^ose was 
to make a permanent historical record, while the facts were sti res , 0 
their firsthand knowledge and assessment of these happenings. ese 
many long colloquies, which were infonnal and rela.ve ut S)S ema i 
callv organized, were recorded on tape, and a limite num er o ^e 
scripts were made. These are held privately by the participants, and as 
far as I am aware none has ever been made public. I 
of die group did generously agree to make his file available to ine on 

the understanding that the material would 

ground and that its source w-ould remain confidential I hase namrally, 
respected this injunction. Where it is necessap^ in 

chapters to indicate this material as the basis for some ^^ment or 

obsLation. I have cited it simply as Coffoiyny and 

be more e.xpiicit. My gratitude to this unnamed dopr boundless. 

As helpM as this material was, however, it hardly e.xceeded in value 
a ^mbe? of personal interviews I had with some of these same and 
other, members of the Truman official family. In "" 

pori. ..a «■> 

were closely idenl, Bed 

collS r Sl*■lng^«,bll.a.•a .v„,K. F. s,.aa,<„, 
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Frankly (Harper a , notes on sources 

Folicij, 1945-^955 (Brookings Institution^ iTJ) foreign 

tervention; The Trurmn Dn^f.- i ’i M. Borchard, “In- 

can Journal of International Lri'^voL 4V''iq4r cf ' P'r” 

The Limits of Foreign Policii (f/nlr ^ ’ \ ^ Burton Marshall, 

European Recooery^p/o J^ 

mittee. U.S, House of t 0^"’' ‘'"''S" AII„i„ Com- 

Hworlcal Division of the Depnttment of “f’ " 

v.d.ng certain unclassified documM ’’"Pf”' <" P™' 

1- Ihis incident and much of fwii 
authoritative detail by Joseph M Ton fascinating and 

2. Colloquy. ^ ^ P'f‘<^en Weeks (Viking, 1955). 

Press),vol.8.p.T63. Poreign Relations (Princeton Univ. 

4 - Tmman Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 07 

5 - lbtd.,p. 101. ^ 

6. Colloquy. 

8. Historical Division, Department of State. 

Division, Department of State. 

CoUoquy. ■ 2. p. 119. 

12. From “General Report ” Po 
Pote,,„ 


'-Hapters 8 and 9 

£lf -p»- “f 

rtacTas fnd N^T' "‘f "“shington Pcs,, and 

out .h,?s'Th“™"'5* p”'““ ■» wir'rd I? 7.°'™ 

Clifford wV. ’ i f’ad the trf. ^ through- 

to iP^ a Jo°f n the campSf ."^^'^tance of Clark M. 

members of the^Su^' Davfd Uoyd'^and''"^^''^^ available 

Committee. Arthul K P ^^ministration and the^n®'"^"'' 

Post simnl- ^ of the Timpv a ^ rsj Democratic National 

AmLefhe'^'^Kpt ^ "“'"her of in^ ^'o^iard of the 

/nsid/the n f have consultld^^ anecdotes. 

O^r V/z, Democratic Party, by Tack R ^ useful by far were 

c Jaws of Victory, by Jules AbelsTpiolf 1958), and 

' ° t, 1959). which are rea- 
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•>utuibly Cfcaihic .Ktiniiits of ’.vli.d wtiU on in {Jk- Tnnnan and 

cwt’v camjjs. rcspcciivfly. In addition I found iniich valuabiu informa- 
Uuu lit ttio fo!!o%ving; Karl Nf. Kchmidt. Uamj A. Wallace: Quixotic 
Crt^auv, icjiH (SyracUM. Univ. Pros.-,. jgfJo); V. O. Key. Jr.. Southern 
l a.itic4 (Knopb U)5o,). and The Voter Deckla-. by tlio Sur^•ey Research 
Cauitcr ( t nivervity of Nfichis^an. iy>}). 


Cluipter 10 


I he literature on the fona'gn policy of the 'rnnnan administration is 
magnitude and baiiling in its diversity of viewjjoint. My 
procedure in tb.e construction of this cluipter was to start with a frame- 
work of what happened day by day as reported in the press, and then to 
develop from other sources the background— llie “who, how, and why” 
—of what Seemed to me the most pertinent events to include in this 
narrative. The choice of Iwth sources and events will seem inadequate to 
many, I am .sure, but it was an e.xcrcise of judgment for which I offer no 
apologies. 

Among the background sources the most valuable by far were the 
transcribed Colloijuics described in the .N'otes for Chapter 7. In addition I 
have had the benefit of per.sonal interviews with such key figures in the 
fonnulation of the Tnnnan foreign policy as Dean C. Acheson, Averell 
Harriman, Paul II, Nitze. .ind Clark M. Clifford. I have not asked any of 
these to review or criticize the manuscript of this chapter, so the responsi- 
bility for the views and conclusions e.xpressed is mine, not theirs. I have 
noted mv debt to George F. Kennan in this chapter in a footnote to the 


section titled “Containment.” 

The most useful published works in the field, in my vi^ew, me those of 
that able and lucid histori.an Professor Herbert Feis, and m this chapter 
particularly I relied heavily on lies The Chim Tangle Pnneemn Univ. 
Press, 1953). In addition to those specifically cited below, I have also 
consulted the following: John Foster Dulles tVcir or Peace (MacmiRan. 
1950): FI. Bradford Westerfield, Foreign Poltctj f ® 
Uidv. Press, 1955); John Lukacs, History of the Cold \Far Doubleday, 
1961)- Eric F. Goldman, The Crucial Decade (Knopf, 1956): A Decade 
of American Foreign Policy, Senate Document 123. S^^t Cong., 2nd sess., 


1950. 

1. Department of State B»//etm, Nov. q, 1945, 

Waher Millis ed. The Forrestal Dianes (Viking, i 9 d 1 ). P- i 34 - 
3! Thfwit' t onhe .,=a.y occur, in iho U.Ucd Nadans Trea„j Series. 

ml. 54, No. 541, p. 244. 

4. Interview with the writer. 
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5- Tniman voi o „ g n'otks ox sochces 

■ NV. 3573 ?^ 

*• illiani Reitzel /•/ n! ir ■ 

11- China White Pntuu- 
. "-• Situation in //,(. fT^P' 

ices and Foreign Relations U ‘^O'H'iiiUee on Armed Serv 


'-napter 11 

addition to the ^v,.. 

die following; Robert cited below I I.- i 

House, iqfioi. U 7 II- ^ The War in k' also consulted 

7955 (BrookL' "'“"a " «/., t 7“ ,'“"-'97-5 (le.Klon. 

„ 7 sc S .956), Arlir, t ' “ ' ""''S" 'S 75 - 

^^^Vorld Affairs [ (Homduon J’’-' 

Korean EelatiouK o/! Historical S,„,, ' ' Committee on 

Services and Foreign R, I Seirite C ' 

Juman Cong, on Armed 

. 3 - 

'vhlchfhaTdSnTelvily"'' p. S3. Tl.is 

4- Charles A Wil In A ‘'“ on 

■i95'i (McGraw-Wai ^nd fohn CR-. i 

5- Fehrenbach on ^9-f^- 

6- This account il’b^-.®^; 

^’^enj, a study by Paul y"h on A'SC-6s- Pen/ 

Peace Studies (Columh/n rx '.^‘nn'iiond and the r ’ 'C ologne to Rcnr- 

7 . /Ziid. ^^°'omb.a University, iggaj for War and 

8. Fehrenbach, op df nn o 

P-o'^Pp.i48andr5.,.55 
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ernment. Hearings of the Committee on Un-American Activities, House 
of Representatives, Both Cong., 2nd sess. 1948. I have also received great 
assistance through interviews with, and in some instances access to the 
personal files of, the following: Clark M. Clifford, Steven J. Spingarn, 
David Lloyd, and Adrian S. Fisher, all of whom were associated, either 
through the White House or the Department of State, with the events 
covered in this chapter, and also with George A. Eddy, of Alexandria, 
Va., who has made an extensive study of the operation of the loyalty- 
security program. 

1. Alan Barth, Loyaltij of Free Men (Viking, 1951), p. 111. 

2. Ibid., p. 7. 

3. Eleanor Bontecou, The Federal Loyalty-Security Program (Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1953), p. 107. This is the most authoritative study of the 
subject I have encountered. 

4. From the file on internal security, Truman Memorial Library, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

5. Richard H. Rovere, Senator Joe McCarthy (Meridian, igfio), p. 3. 

6. State Department Employee Loyalty Investigation, Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Sist 
Cong., 2nd sess., 1950, p. 1760. 

7. Ibid., p. 20. 

8. Ibid., p. 484. 

9. Investigations of Senators Joseph R. McCarthy and William Benton. 
Pursuant to S. Res. 187 and S. Res. 304, Report of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration, 195a (committee print), p. 3. Public distri- 

ution or this document was severely limited. It was privately reproduced 

y t e Beacon Press, Boston, in May 1953, in cooperation with Americans 
tor Democratic Action. It is such a copy that I have used here. 


Chapter 14 

The principal sources for this chapter are contemporary news accoimts 
an my own ej^eriences and observations as a reporter. I have been 
greatly assisted by the recoUections of many others who were either par- 
ci^pan s in or c ose o servers of the events covered here, among tliem 
^Aur Kro J and James Reston of the New York Times; Edward T. 

lard of Washington Post; Merriman Smith of United Press Inter- 
nationa ; and Clark M. Clifford, Charles S. Murphy. Leon H. Keyserling, 

^°rter, all of whom were closely connected 
^vlth either the White House or Democratic Party affairs during the pe- 
riod covered I am particularly indebted to Stephen A. Mitchell, former 
airman o t e emocratic National Committee, for two very long. 
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